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PREFACE. 



TO Aew thftt cRoe svpreme, omnipoutit, ttenial God cn-ated tin uui>«-rw, uttd by tt» 
alni^ty fiat spake all worlds into existencf, wiOi aii bi.ii>(^ vvhu'i iiJubit Om iit->-ilia( 
his snperistendin^ proridtrDCc pnnervit arid i^vtrits all thm;^* ; tlvii hit »i«tloiii n|;i»' ' « 
hies and eoutrols all evtnts ; that iIh' kiiwlk-^t a* wtll a* tlH lan^tat an- iqiutl) Uk* * 
objects of his care; *^ not a sparrow falktli to tht- (pru«iiMl «it}HMit hi< nnctcr, and *-\*'a 
ibehain of our h^ids are all numbeml,'' is the grvat objfct of ihu «urk ; but mocv par. 
ticiilariyi^the first part. 

To aeeompUsh this object with the most forcible demonstnttiun and conrictioa, I have • 
iheim tlie great designs of God in tht- govLTuintnt uf ninit by uittukimc: a «iuctMi«>ti oi J ^/ 
prophecies, by which he auno a I icttl a tfraiKl *ricf« uN!»»ri •)f « v.-nt*, thniuk^h the in*|iira- 
ttoafldThis pnqriKts, fi^om tlie fall of man do«u to this day, uiid to otntmyr to tin; end 
(^^ worU. 

To enforce this conviction, 1 have n.-condid a narnui%v ofth** moit imp(»rtam inn)!' •^ 

w}u4^ have fldfiiled thrse prophecit^, in rtt^uUr siko. usioji, IVoih tlir tirM pii-iii.«- ol ^ 
God to Adam* dowu to this day, as liie}. stuiul rcconkt! H- Ui< mirvt u{»{>ro«if1 hutoiiuiiv. Mr 
fothis narrative it clearly app<nrs, ilmt all lin* hMiuriuiis Thri)iici> :dl ut<« a »i tin- «<-. kt. •> 
have done no more than record ihr will aiwl i^oMTinm-jit of Gcjd, at j»rrtli«ftd bj hu 
inspired prophets, hundreds and thonviiM's of yt>ir« bct^r.' tK^- u-crr nccniii|>li\lMiL 

Torender thedesij^nof thisnarraiivfaa cl":jr and fomTji -m po^ihiC* K^^'^'i i/»»t /»•»♦)»• ^ , 
ewtined it to diose nations who were il»e i.nnitdiau* infvi. r:> j„1 thrj»j>p\imm^ lAtt •o, ^T • 
such parts of their Instoty as immetiiattly rigarUi iJwuci-orr.p'/i-'.sViv; ofih^ 'S'^^'*' I* 
events. That part of the history of tlie four jrix^it n»i|)ir. <i, no^k^ttl in iIk ;;ri . Ciuu^i' lA* • • « 
NetKKrhadnezzar and Daniel's four Ix-^sts, ns rej^urtli tlu-ir i;<>^. i !lij»« pj* i.^vj, pc* ur^ 
and customs, together with a sketehof ihe histor> of ih<- oi!itr.J,1-> .jt k^rtprt^-i** aiil«i ju- 
pires not immediately connecttxl with the prupbt.cit.6, I Icivc iMic-ti's*^*-^]- J\ V)*mj»j 
of Appendix. ... '-••., 

All prophecy Was given by inspiration of Ged, and nil ancWin f >riVti«'^y rSroujiune ■ 
prophets of the ancient Jewish Church, xvhich sprang frora Jtlu- {hi Tif- j.f'V\ln- nta--, uxriS 
repadted those nations only which were connectid with tlie" JtV1»h li(s««.ry-»'triiv^H<. ali 
^lat was necessary, (both in its esrtent and duration) to shew that die govirnnH-tit ot Ovid 
is bod universal and eternal. 

The history of the other great nations is of inipor(ai:ce to be known and ttmrnd a* 
ancient monuments of wisdom, virtue, patience, fortitude, iuiltistry , ait* sukI anu*— ami 
their systems and maxims of government have provfd iiv-fiil {umI iu.iwrtanl iihuI* I« to 
after iiges ; have led to the improvements of the a^* in Mhich wt- llvi , and to tlte jieritf 
ti<m of that well-balanced system of govtnmient uliicli wt- enjoy. 

The hixnry and corruptions which followed all the j^-eai con(|iitits ; tlie prostr.-.tlon r.f 
the virtues by those very corruptions, and tlie general lict-ntiou'tii' ss \\iii<li fiillovut! J!" 
ia their train, together with factioos, discord, weakness and rtiin, wliicfi ever elm d tiie 
pditical scene^ ooght to serve as so many beacons to guide ns and all aft' r a^'^ s in ttvi 
WBjof wisdom, virtue, and duty, and to ^uanl us against tlie culatuiiUw ol liccntiouii a».- 
hition, which have invai-iahly proved their ruin. 

Tlie economy of die govenmients of the Assyrian, Clioldfar, M'i3j;in and Pjisian 
Monarchies aj^ very wrtially known to us— they wti-e not only aljsoiute nionanrliii s. 
hutfYwnthe rudo and barbarous age in which they v.».it' fonuditl, we haw rca«.on to 
conclude their systems were very limited, and that tlie \\ho\i' dei** ndt d v< i^ nmc h upd.. ' 
the will of the king, with this exception, that the king could not chant^e even his owu 
wUl when once it became a law. 

The onion of all these kingdoms stood upon the same basis under the Mi^do-Pcrsian 
Empire. This system was sufficient to protect a lising state vhilst virtue niktl, bi;t had ^ • 
i» powen to SBTC a nation when sinkini^ under licentioustH'ss antl corrupt aiubition. 

An the renowned wisdom of the phikisophers and lej^slators of Grc« x-e and Rome 
could do no more wiA all Aear boasted systems of libei-ty. They in tht ir turn all fi II t. 
■ prey to lieentioos ambition. The kingdom of Egypt with all thelxKisted ^vistlom and vir- 
tue of her ancient institutians, fell a prey tora)l-«onquering Uist and ambition. 

As we trace this great subject through the two succeding parts of this work, we shall 
fold that all the kingdoms of £oroi)e are nnder the same condemnation, together >v 1th the 
Toiiddi Empire, whose taroad bans stands upon the ruins of all the ancitnt states and 
empires. 

How ihr that true halanceof power which constitutes the basisof Enp'H''h and Ameri- 
can governments may be able to contronl ambition, licentiousness and corruption, and 
F^serve &e govomraevts and liberties of the-na«ion, vekusvips tj(«be tested by ixpecieue*'. 
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j In the first i»art of tihis yiosk I have en^vored to Aew- the happy and prosperoia 
. '«tatti of the Jews under their theocracy, ah that their >A'retchediie$s commenced \%it]| 
their kingly government, in connection with their false religion. I have endeavorHl ttt 
illustrate the character of the Grecian and Roman Republics, and sIk>w how a conrapt 
religion and a want of the true balance of power in the third estate in the government 
openod.the way for factions, which proved their ruin. 

In the second part, 1 have endeavored to riiow how the overbearing ambition of tlie 
Roman Empiirc proved its own ruui,-and how the distresses she had inflicted upon other 
nations recoiled back upon herself, until luxury and refinement were swallo^Kwd up aart 
lost in ignorance and barbarism— also, what struggles men had to endure to rise out oC 
barbarism into a state of eivil refinement. 

In the pursuit of this subject I have endeavored to shew how much the happiness and 
misery or men depend upon individual character, and have illustrated this in the charac* 
ters of Alfred the great, contrasted with William I. (styled tlie conqueror) ; of Edward 
IIL contrasted with Edward VI. ; Queen Elizabeth and Queen Ann contrasted with 
James 11. and Charles I. and lU, nod in this way have shewn how England emerged Orom 
the feudal system, and acquired tlie supremacy of die tliree estates in her government— 
the excellency of this* government I have endeavored to shew in the wonderful display of 
wisdom, order, happiness, peace and prosperity in the American RepuUic. 

In the third part I have endeavoi-ed to shew the character of the ivpublics of Poland 
: and of France, and to render it plain and intelligible, that republics without the bal- 
ance of government in the three estates, soon become the nursenes of factions, and thflt 
i the licentiousness of liberty cherishes the strife of party, until some idol chief strips the 
people of their rights, and becomes their despot. 

I have drawn at fbll length the characters of Chaiies XIL and Bonaparte, to tllustrate- 
the more strikingly the worth of the character of Peter the Great of Russia, of Freder- 
ic the Great of Prussia, and Alexander the Great of Russia— but moiv imuMediately the 
■ true worth of Washington the Great, of America. 

It has been piy ^rsliiobjt«tnhQ)ugfa the whole work to shew tlie influence and import- 




idiewthat >|artiu l.utbQ>^ was the angel of the gospel for the age in which he lived, and 
iwH«cabtintkelo 1it*tli« w)|el of the gosfiel utitirthe millennial day, through the medium 
of th| heralQsJbftlSi? caoss,nn the protestant cause. 

•\9 ^is«work*h dd^gntxJ immediately for die use of schools, instructors may avail 
themselves of Jtb* shvonologjcal table of contents to fi-ame questions for esaininatioii, 
Vn^pfl^oit^y Ipg{iQhp34>ou die maps, or otherwise. 
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PART FIRST, 

fROM THE CREATION, TO THE SUBTXRSION OF THl 

BOM AN EMPIRE, 1450. 



CHAP. L 

History — its divisions and use^roni the creation to the 
fiood-^from the flood to the miilding of Nineveh and 
Babylon* 

History is the great iDedium bj which yve are enabled 
to perpetuate the occurrence of events — and through 
which we maj take a retrospective view of those that are 
past 

History may be divided into four great parts, history 
before the flood, termed antediluvian ; history since the 
flood, termed .postdiluvian : history from tne flood to 
Christ, termed ancient, and since Christ, termed modern 
history. ! All that is written by the immediate inspira- 
tion of G^, is termed sacred ; such is th^ history oi the 
bible : all other history comes under the general denom- 
ination of profane. 

History furnishes a vast field of moral, and religious' 
instmction, and is designed to amuse the imagination, 
improve the understanding, correct the judgment, expand 
the mind, and mend the heart, by leading it up to God, as 
thereat author, preserver, and o;overnor of all things. 

To accomplish all these valuaole ends is the immedi- 
ate design of this work, I shall therefore select such inter- 
esting, and important events in the ^reat chain of history, 
ts. are best calculated to promote this parti<cular purpose. ^ 

2 



£ THE CREATION. 

The first feature of History, that claims our atten- 
tion, in the annals of time, is the history of the creation^ 
as recorded by Moses, in tiie bo€ik of Genesis, (the first in 
the sacred volume.) The moat striking features of this 
narrative are,^ the formation of the earth and heavenly 
bodies, the #ub, moo«» and 0tara tammierflfcle, that hang 
tlie vast expanse of heaven, and the immensity of space. 

The creation of animate nature^ with man for its head ; 
the covenant between man and his God ; man's viola- 
tion of that covenant, which brought death into the 
world, and all our woe ; the early promise of God, that the 
seed of the woman shmld braise the serpent's head, and 
that man should be restored to the lostfaVor of his Gpd.— - 
The expulsion of man from paradise, the seat of inno- 
cence and bliss on earth $ and the curse which was de- 
nounced by- God, ^^ by the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat thy bread." 

These are the great outlines of the apostacy ; these 
are the origin of all the distress and wretcnedness, which 
have been the inseparable companions of man, tkrou^ 
all the subsequent ages of the world. 

Driven from the presence of his God, man was left^ 
unprotected by his own innocence, or his covenant with 
God; weak, coiTupt, depraved, to dep^d henceforth 
upon his own efforts; not in the ^rden of Eden, but in 
the wild uncultivated earth ; which also was under the 
curse, for the disobedience of man— ^< cursed is the 

§ round for thy sake, in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the 
ays of thy life : thorns also, and thistles shall it brin£ 
forth to thee, and thou shalt eat the herb of the field, tiU 
thou return unto the ground ; for dust thou art^ and unto 
dust shalt thou return." 

Here is the origin of the calamities of man ; and his 
whole history from that time to this, is nothing mor^^ 
than a detail of the events, which have arisen in conse- 
quence of the awful denunciations of heaven. Thus left 
to himself; this image of God, this child of bliss, this fa- 
vored of heaven, began the employment of husbandry, 
upon this wide, solitary, uncultivated earth. Alas, how 
changed ! Should I attempt to paint the contrast, between 
this and his former state, imagination would fail^ lan- 
guage would be inadequate. 

Our task now is, to trace him, through all the mazes of 
sin and error, wretchedness and woe, through which he 
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fm% wandered these six thougand ye»r§ ; and notice the 
displays of divine Einclness, compassion, and benevo- 
lence, towards him, and his depraved offspriDE. 

Hu^ndrj being the first employment of man, tlie 
state of society was sach as is common to the first settle- 
ment of all new coantries ; apart from the protection of 
tbC; laws for the secority of the rights of person, and prop* 
erty: in this respect, they were in a state of nature. 
And aHhon^ they refined so mach reverence for Ood, ' 
as to express some degree of worship, by sacrifice ; yet 
when Cain rose up against his brotlier and slew him^ 
there was no avenger of blood: God himself denounced 
judgment upon Cain, and inflicted the punishment. 
NoBiing appears on record to shew that this was not the 
wfetched state of man, for the space of 1656 years down 
to the flood. 

If we examine the state of those nations since the 
flood, who have had no commerce, cities, or intercourse 
witk commercial nations $ we shall, most probably, have 
a picture of man, from the creation to the flood. When 
the earth was full of violence, and man had filled up 
the measure of his iniquity ; Ood came out in jude- 
ment ugainst him : he ordered Noah to build an ark, 
and collect his little family of eight persons, with pairs 
of all kinds of animals, both birds, beasts, and creeping 
things, and secure them from the overwhelming destruc- 
tion, he was about to bring upon a guilty worlcL 

When Noah had obeyed the command of God, and 
given warning to a pronigate world, he entered into the 
ark. The tempest was poured out from heaven forty days 
and forty nights : the deluge covered the face of the whole 
earth, even the highest mountains ; and the whole family 
of-man, together with all flesh, were swept off the earth, 
except Noah and his family : these were preserved as 
God had appointed. At the end of one year, the waters 
were dried up, and the ark rested upon the mountains of 
Ararat, in Asia, near the source of the rivers Euphrates 
and Tigris ; on which man was first created, and from 
whence God first began to people the earth. 

Here a new scene was opened ; here Noah reared an 
altar, and returned thanks to Grod. Here again began 
the employment of husbandry. The corruptions also of 
man were renewed. Here it is recorded of Noah, that he 
planted a vineyard,^ and drank to excess of the fruit of 
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the vioe. Herea^in, commenced the same state of so- 
ciety with which r^oah bad been conversant before the 
flood. 

Men led the same wandering pastoral lives ; they 
were shepherds and hunters, for nie space of ITTO years ^ 
they then assembled in the plains of Shinar, where 
they built the impious Tower of Babel. This work 
was of the greatest magnitude, of any that had been at* 
tempted since the flood. At this, they wrought uncheck- 
ed forty years, when God in judgment, suffered them to go 
no farther, but put an end to their work, by confounding 
their speech. 

^ Here was the origin of the confusion of tongues, 
from hence arose all the variety of language, which 
has appeared upon the eartii. Here Nimrod, who was 
a mighty hunter before the Lord, laid the foundations 
of the renowned city of Babylon, in the year of tlie world 
1771. This citj stood at the confluence of the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris : was walled in the year 1780, and 
became the famous capital of the Chaldean Monarchy. 
About the year 1770, Ninus built Nineveh, the subse- 
quent capital of the Assyrian Monarchy. Duiing this 
period, of about 1800 years, the employment of men, 
and the state of society, had continued the -same, from 
the fall of man. 

These two great cities, soon acquired a degree of 
wealth, influence and power ; — which produced the 
same effects upon society and the world, as have been 
witnessed, in the history of all the great cities which 
have appeared : tlie same change of manners, habits, 
and customs: the ferocity, barbarity, and uncultivated 
st^e of the hunters and shepherds, began to receive a pol- 
ish and refinement, by their intercourse with the city. 
The same lust of pleasure, wealth, and power, began to 
appear. Each, in their turn, extended their conquests, 
over the neighboring countries, until they gave law to all . 
that eastern world. During this whole period, men had 
lost the knowledge of God, and were sunk in the most 
barbarous and absurd idolatrv 
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From the call rfJNnvham and hisjamily^ to the death of 
Joseph his Chrandson m Egypt. 

About 417 years after the flood, God saw the cor- 
raption of all that eastern world ; and that thej had lost 
the knowledge and worship of the true God. lie tlien 
called Ahraham^from Ur of the Chaldees, near the plains 
of Shinar ; and directed him to go oat into a wild uncol- 
tiiraied desert, Ijingto the west, near the borders of the 
Mediterranean sea, and there settle. Abraham obejecl 
the command, went out into this remote land ; by per* 
mission, took with him Lot, his brother's son, and form' 
ed a new settlement. 

Here God began to make a new display of himself tc 
Abraham and to the world. Here he unfolded his prom* 
ises to Abraham. Ist* Tliat he would eive him Uie land, 
and to his posterity, when as yet he had no cliildren. 2d. 
That his seed should sojourn in a strange land ; be evil 
treated .4S0 years, and then be restored to their own 
l2md. He gave him ason^ in a miraculous manner; and 
although he was the heir of promise, God ordered him t(» 
sacrifice the lad. When he had so far obeyed the com- 
mand, as to erect the altar, and raise the knife for execu- 
tion ; tiie voice of God exclaimed, ^^ spare the lad, and 
isacrifice a ram, you will find caught in the thicket ::* 
which he did* 

Thus having tried the faith of Abraham, abolished 
through him the ancient custom of human sacrifice, whicl) 
was coiOmQB in the land of his fathers ; and having taught 
his people, in all generations of the world, although he 
slay them totrust in him ; he prospered Abraham greatly 
in the land, gave him flocks and herds, and made him 
lord of great possessions.. 

When Isaac, the child of promise, was born ; Abrs^- 
ham drove out Hagar his maid, with Ishmael her son, to 
wander in the desert : that Ishmael, upon whom the angel 
had pronounced this prophecy before he was born, that 
*^ he should be a wild man, his hand should he asainst ev- 
ery man, and every man's against him, and yet ne should 
dwell in the presence of all his brethren" — that Ishmael^ 
for whose sake God gave this consolation to Hagac^hr^* 

*2 



S ISAAC, JACOB AI«D JOSEPH. 

mother, in her distress in this desert << Take the lad in 
thine hand, for I will nmke of him a great nation.^' IsK- 
mael and Hagar his mother went out according! j ; and tti 
him, and his posterity, the prophecy has been literally 
accomplished. The Arabs are a thieving, robbing, plan* 
dering f'acetothis day, and have never been conquered • 

When Isaac had arrived at the age of manhood ; 
Abraham sent out his servant to the land of his fathers, 
and took for him Rebecca, his brother's daughter, to wife, 
by the special direction of God. By her he nad two sons^ 
bsau and Jacob. Abraham lived to a good old age, died, 
and was buried in his own tomb, which he bought of ESph- 
ron the Hittite, for a family sepulchre. £sau married one 
of the daughters of the land, and united the employment 
of hunting with that of husbandry ; but Jacob became an 
husbandman, and kept his father's flocks. To Esau were 
Jborn sons and daughters ; and to Jacob twelve sons, who 
^became heads of rae twelve tribea of Israel. 

The history of Esau and Jacob, is recorded in the 25th 
chapter of Genesis and onward, where it may be read. 
There is also recorded the finesse of Rebecca, to obtain the 
blessing for Jacob her favorite son, in exclusion of the • 
rightful heir ; the death and sebulture of good old Isaac, 
and the strife and t)itterness ot Esau against Jacob. As 
Jacob increased in his family and wealth, he increased in 
favor with God ; and by wrestling with the angel, he ob- 
tained the blessing, with the name of Israel : also the 
mark of the withered thigh, by the hand of the ansel ; 
which has caused the Hebrews,*his descendants, to exclude 
the thigh of all animals, as improper food, to this day. 

When the twelve sons of Jacob or Israel grew into 
life, their father cherished an unguarded partiality to* 
ward Joseph, one of the younger sons, which excited a 
jealousy, and resentment on the part of his brethren. 
This, togetlier witii some extraordinary dreams, which Jo- 
seph imprudently related, increased their resentment to 
hatred, and malice, which led them' to revenge upon Joseph, 
by selling him to the Ishmaelites, (or Arabs) and to de- 
ceive his father, by a false report, that he had been devour- 
ed by wiid beasts ; this they confirmed by shewing his 
bloody coat ; (^a barbarous stratagemf practised on their 
father, by dipping the coat in the blooa of a kid.) 

These Ishmaelites carried Joseph down into Egypt, 
(lying south west of Canaan) where they sold him as a 
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ya¥e* Here aa impious attempt was made apon his vii - 
taC} by his master's wife ; which, to her severe disappoint* 
ment, and mortificatioD, he resisted. This led her lalseljr 
to accuse him to bis master, who threw him iato prison. 
6od4>ermitted these daring acts of outrage and cmelty, 
to sbewy for our instruction, that he always can, aiid 
dften does, bring the ^eatest blessings out of the beati- 
est afflictions, and to increase our confidence in him. 

Here, while immured in the walls of a prison, God 
opened the way for the deliverance of Josepn. When 
one of his fellow prisoners (who was of the king^s house- 
hold) related a singular dream, Joseph was instructed by 
God in the interpretation ; which was accomplished in a 
very extraordinary manner. This came to the ears of the 
king, who soon had occasion to send for Joseph to inter* 
pret his own dream of the seven fat, and seven lean kine, 
as recorded Genesis, 41st chapter. 

This interpretation procured for Joseph the favor 
and confidence of the king j raised him to power, and 
brought hioi near the throne. The story of these years of 
plenty and of famine, foretold by the dream of tne kine, 
are recorded in the 41st and 42a chapters of Genesis and 
onward. When the seven years of famine had extended 
into the land of Canaan, where the father of Josepli 
dwelt, he sent ten of his sons into Egypt to boy corn. 

The manner in which they were received ; the strat- 
agem of Joseph, to punish them, and bring do%va his. 
yuan^r brother ; the second journey of his brethren, the 
seventy of Joseph's treatment of them, theiMMnfol sensa- 
tions ol his own breast, the disclosure of himself to his 
brethren, his sending for his aged father with all his house- 
hold, and supporting them in £gypt ; are all recorded in 
the 4^ chapter of Genesis, to the end of the book, in a 
striking and pathetic manner, not to be expressed by 
any other pen. This interesting narrative, so full of 
moral and religioi^ instruction, should be familiar to all, 
even at an early age. 

W^en the uillness of time was come, that the ^d 
old Jacob should be gathered, as a shock of corn fully ripe ; 
he remembered the promise of God to his grandfather 
Abraham, that his posterity should sojourn in a strange 
land, and be evil entreated 400 years : he called together 
his sons, and gave them his prophetic blessing (see Gene- 
sis, chapters 41 , 42.) and charged them to convey his re- 
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mains to the land q( bis fathers, and daposit them, in the 
family tomb. 

This comraaBd wu futhfully executed, vrith all tiiat 
solemnitT and respect doe to the best of fathers ; and 
the family returned into Egypt, where the; cotttinu' 
ed to increase and multiplj,UDdei- all their former pros 
perity. 

Here aeaini the interesting accomplishnient of Di- 
vine proTtdence is acknowled^. The dream of Joseph, 
which waa so offensire to his brethren, was accomplished. 
Their former sin, in selling him into Egypt, now stared 
them in the face : and they, fearioK his power and veO' 
geance, after the death of their father, fell prostrate bC' 
fore Joseph, andpoored ont their confessioDS, and sought 
hia protection. 

- Again, the meekness, gentleness, and benevolence 
of Joseph were displayed : again, he drew a veil over the 
wickedness of hia brethren, ascribed all to God, and 
taught them to notice his special providence in their de- 
liverance: again, he restored them to hia favor, and 
lived to see the third generation of Benjamin his Iwloved 
brother. And when the fullness of time was come, that 
he should be gathered to his fathers, he called his bred)' 
ren and said—" I die, and God will surely visit you, and 
bring yoij out of this land, to the land which he sware 
onto Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. And when he had 
taken their oath, that they would carry his bones with _ 
them, be fell asleep. ' 



From the death of Joseph to the cali of MoKS—the 

plagues in Egypt, the departure of the Hebrews under 

' Janm, and the destruction of Fharaoh at 



igins a new era in the history of the family 

The patriarchs are gone ; Joseph is gone ; 

e left unprotected in a stranee land. God 

I increase and bless them, tilla king arose, 
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who knew Bot Joseph. This kio^, iminiiidfiil of the oro- 
tection the kingdom had recei?ed m tiie time ^ the tan* 
ine ; fired wiA ambitifm, beean to exercise despotic pow- 
er, and oppress the descendants of Jacob. 

When tbej became noraerous, fearing that his op- 
pression midit excite them to revolt, he commanded all 
their male children to be destroyed at the birth : an act 
of cnieltj and barbarity, not before recorded in the annals 
of man. This order was execnted, except in the instance 
of Moses, who was hid bj his mother, in an ark of bul* 
rashes, in the fiags of the river, where he was preserved 
bj the special providence of God. The danghter of 
Iiianu^, in her walk, discovered the child, and sent for 
a nnrse, which (again^bj the providence of God) proved 
to be the child's mother. 

Nursed under the guardian care of the princess, 
Moses grew into life, and was educated in all the wis- 
dom and science of tiie Egyptians; and at the same 
time, was instructed by his mother, that he was an He- 
brew, of the family of the bondmen of the land. When 
he became a man, he went into the field to visit his breth- 
ren ; and when he saw an Egyptian offer to one of them 
violence and wrong, he slew him. When this act was 
known, Moses fled into Midian (a land on the east of 
£Wpt^ where he married the daughter of Jethro, priest 
ofMinian, and kept his father's flocks. 

Here begin the displays of the majesty of Heaven ! 
Here the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob began to have 
compassion on the distresses of his afflicted children in E- 
gypt : knowing that his prediction of 430 years of sojourn- 
ing were nearly accomplished ; he appeared to Moses in 
the midst of a burning bush ; and called and commis- 
sioned him, from the midst of that flame, which conceal- 
ed the God, but consumed not the bush. 

Here he charged Moses, to go into Egypt, and deliv- 
er his people : and permitted him to take with him Aaron 
his brother. Here he confirmed the commission of Mo- 
ses, by ihe special miracle, of turning his rod into a ser- 
pent ; and predicted the manner in which his people 
should, at tneir departure, spoil the Egyptians of their 
treasures, of gold and fiilver, as some compensation for 
their painful service. 

Impowered by this high commission, and the miracu- 
lous displays of divine power, Moses took with him Aaron, 
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went down into Egypt, and stood before Pharaoh* When 
he had opened the commission of heaven to the kingr^ he 
received from Pharaoh this haughty reply, <* Who is the 
Lord, that I should obey his voice, and let Israel go? 
I will not let the people go." In reply to the insolence of 
this haughty king, Moses cast down his rod, and it became 
a serpent. 

Then Pharaoh, to try the strength of this miracle^ 
sent for his masicians and sorcerers,' who cast down 
their rods, and they became serpents^ but the serpent 
of Moses' rod swallowed up all theirs. This did not 
open the heart of the king, but confirmed him in his 
purpose, not to let them go. Then God came out in 
judgment against Pharaoh, by the ten successive plagues 
which he caused Moses to inflict upon the land of Egypt, 
fire, blood and death (Exod. 8th and 9th ch.) 

In this awful manner the judgments of heaven were 
displayed, through this iftipious king, upon his guilty 
land : to inspire the Hebrews with that confidence in 
God, and in Moses and Aaron, which should unite them 
in their departure. For the same purpose also, he cau- 
sed Pharaoh to double the tasks of tne Hebrews that their 
oppressive bondage might constrain this union. Also, 
that he might make such a display of himself and his judg- 
ments, as should lead Pharaoh, and the world to ack- 
nowledge, that << the Lord God omnipotent reigneth," 

When God had put forth his hand and touched all the 
first born of the land, when every house was filled with 
mourning, lamentation and woe : then the hard heart of 
this hau^ty king was subdued. Then the prince and peo* 
pie were ready to drive out the Israelites. Here com- 
menced the solemn festival of the Jewish passover, in 
commemoration of their wonderful deliverance ; which 
continues to this day in the Jewish Church. Here was 
fulfilled the promise, that they should be enriched with 
the spoils of the Egyptians, by their jewels of gold and 
of silver. 

And when all things were now accomplished, this 
mighty host of 600,000 souls assembled under Moses and 
Aaron, and took up their departure for the land of their 
fathers. Here again, commences a display of the self- 
ishness, and corruption of the human heart. Notwith- 
standing all the manifestations God had made of himself 
to Pharaoh, and to the people^ in the miracles he had 
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%i7nMi^t9«Bd tte judgnents he had inflicted vpaD them $ 
he related, A9t he had let the people go: railed aa 
acnij9 and paraued after them by the waj of Pihahiroth, 
and averteak theai between Migdol, and the Red Sea, 
where €vod )mi ordered tiiem to eneamp* 

Here was tihe ctotiiie «cene ! the waters af the sea^ 
^ftBei to the Hg^ handy and to the left, by the mirhtj 
pofver of tbe Most Hi^ ; and Mooes led the host o? Is- 
lael through on dry land. Pharaoh attempted to pursoey 
when the waiters rttamed by the same Aimishty fower, 
with which they were rolled hack : and tiiis oaring, 
hard^ffted? Wj^knis kin^ with all his mighty aimyy were 
BwalloW'Cd up and loot in Ihe depths af the sea. At the 
same time, M^»se8 assembled the host of Israel, on the 
bai^fi ef the aea^ where they nnited in a song of praise 
to God their deliverer. Exodus X¥. to the "-l^ verse. 



CHAP. IV. 

Fr&m the pBtssc^e of the Bed 8ea^ to the giving of the 
Moral Law txt Mount 8inau''-4he AeoAh of Moies and 
AaToik-^4he foeeessmt of the land of Canaan under 
Jo^uor-'^nd the thange of government under their 
himgs. 

Hb&s let us reflect, upon the awful, sublime, and 
interesting scenes through which we have passed, 
from the creation to tiie flood ; from the flood to the call 
of Abraham ; «nd from that call, to the wonderful dis- 
fdaysof Grod in Egypt and the Red Sea, and learn this les* 
son : that wlien ISod calls sHioers to repentance, by his 
counsels, warniaes, invitations and chastenings; and 
they, like Pharaoh, continue obstinate and impenitent ; 
he will come out against them in his wrath, and seat up 
their doom with his eternal judgments. The lessoa be- 
fore us, is a striking disf^y of tms solemn truth. 

We will now pass over the several movements of 
the camp of Israel, until they pitch before Sinai. Here 
a^iin, tfl^imi^'esty of heaven is displayed in the than* 
ders of Sinai; Md notwithstanding the mountain is on 
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fire from the presence of God, when he called Moses, 
and conversed with him fortj days : and notwithstanding 
he had led their whole march} bj a pillar of cloud by day^ 
and of fire by night : even here, under the awful solem- 
nities of Sinai, thev caused Aaron to make a golden calf, 
(one of the gods of Egypt) of the same ear-rings which 
they had borrowed of their neighbors; and after the 
custom of the Egyptians, worshipped it, in a riotoi^s, 
tumultuous manner. 

Here was a scene which tried the patience of Mo- 
ses. Although he was the meekest ofmen, at sight of 
this scene, he threw down the two tables of stone, on 
which were inscribed by the finger of God, the Moral 
Law; and brake them in pieces. He next dissolved 
the golden calf, compelled its worshippers to drink it, 
and caused 3000 idolators to be slain. He again, by the 
divine command, returned into the mount, where he re- 
ceived two other tables of stone as before ; which are the 
ten commandments (called the moral law) continued in 
the Jewish church, and handed down to us. 

We will again pass over the mercies and judgments of 
God, to this people, in their several journeyings in the 
-wilderness, until we come to the waters of Meribah. Here 
the murmurings and discontentof this obstinate, ungrate- 
ful people, again tired the patience of Moses, and he save 
that offence to God ; which deprived him and Aaron, of the 
enjoyment of the promised land. Soon after the offence, 
at Meribah, God called Aaron to seal up his last account ;., 
but he permitted Moses to appoint Joshua his successor, 
and ffo up to the top of Pis^ah, where he could view the 
promised land, and tltere die. 

Full of instruction, is the sacred book of God. If Mo- 
^es, the favored of heaven, was denounced, and cutofi^! 
for one unguarded offence ; to what punishment, does the 
whole family of man stand exposed every moment, froni^:. 
the offended majesty of heaven ! Learn also, that to whom' 
much is given, of him, much will be required ; antl that 
everv man must be accountable for what he hath, a^d 
not for what he hath not. 

We will BOW leave Moses, entombed on mount Nebo, 
and follow the campof Israel, under Joshua, to the river 
Jordan. Here Jehovah^ again displayed his mighty pow- 
er, the river opened, as at the Red Sea, and gave them 
parage. The first city that presented itselfy was Jeri- 
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ciio; strongly walled ami fortified* Tliis intimidated tlie 
mnrmaring, complainiDg, faithless multitade* And when 
tiiey saw the hardy, warlike, gothic race of meny which 
dwelt IB the land, their hearts sunk within them, and they 
were ready to yield to fear. A^in, the hand of the roost 
high is stretehed forth for their relief. By the special 
command of God, the walls of Jericho fell down at the 
hlowii^ of rams horns by the priests, and the city fell an 
easy conquest to Joshua. This event inspired the host of 
Israel with confidence ; and their enemies, in tlieir turn, 
were depressed, and became an easj prey. 

Here ends the 430 years sojourning predicted by Abra- 
ham, and the forty years wandering in tiie desert. Again, 
the family of Jacob (or Israel) are restored to the promised 
land, a land flowing with milk and honey; aoounding 
with every thing delightful to the eye, and pleasing ^o 
the taste. 

It must not be understood, that the whole family of Jacob, 
which came out of Egypt, are returned to this land of prom- 
ise. The old stock, who were over twenty years of age 
when they came out, were not permitted to carry witii 
them, the corrupt and idolatrous practices of Egypt (in 
which they had been educated) into ihe land of Canaan. 
These all died in the wilderness ; and the young stock, to- 
gether with such as were born in the wilderness, were 
trained up, by the special displays of God's providence 
and goodness, to enjoy the promised inheritance. 

Wnen these had taken possession of the country, under 
Joshua, they divided up tne land by tribes, side by side, as 
the United States are divided: established their govern- 
ment, which was a pure Theocracy : the moral law, together 
with their ritual, formed their constitution, and God was 
their head. Under this form of eovernment, they contin- 
ued 350 years : and had they been content with dieir 
condition, they might have been, and continue still to be, 
the happiest people on earth. 

But tney, like old Jeshurun, waxed fat and kicked ; the 
voice of murmur and discontent, continued to rise up to 
heaven against them ; they Lusted after the idols and cor- 
ruptions, of the^ neighboring nations $ and had not the 
same power, which brought them into tlie land, been exer- 
ted in protecting them from the corruptions of their Qwn 
hearts, and the sword of their enemies, they would soqn 
huve fallen a prey to them, and returned back to the idol- 

a 
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atry of the ChaldeanS) the land of their fathers. The prom- 
ises of God are sure ; fixed aod tmalterahle are his p«i^- 
fies. Although he Bomettmes gives up his people to the 
indalgeiice of their evil propensities ; he always makea 
their trials, ftrou^ suSeriogs^ subservient to his own glotyi 
and their best good. 



Reeapihdaii<m of tiie Famify cfMrahem* 

RBMABKS. 

We have now accompanied Abraham and htspostenty 
from Chaldea to Canaan, to Egypt, through their sufferings, 
^ir deliverance, their journey ings in the wttdemess, and 
their restoratioli to the land which God sware unto Abra* 
ham, to give to him and his for a possession, when as yet 
be had no child. We have through the instrumentality of 
this wonderful family witnessed tiie manifestation of the 
Ittowled^ and character of the only true God, in tiie mi* 
raculous birth of Isaac, in the faith of Abraham at the sac- 
rifice, in the accomplishment of the prophecy tipon Ishmael, 
in the narrative of Joseph, in the displays of God to Moses, 
in the plasues of Egypt, in the deliverance of the Hebrews 
at the Red Sea, and the destruction of Pharaoh ; in the 
joameyings of 600,000 souls in a barren unenltivated des- 
ert, fea by the immediate hand of God, with quails and 
manna from heaven ; and with water in the same miraca«> 
lous manner from the dry and fitnted rock. 

We have also witnessed the displays of the majesty of 
Jehovah, in giving the Moral Law at Mount Sinai, inform* 
ing his true church, with their service, together with the 
judges of Iftiiiel, upon the basis of this law ; and finally, 
his leading the' young stock (after destroying all the old 
idolaters in ^e wilderness) into tlie land which he had 
promised to their fathers, and in planting that church which 
he had not only formed, and nur&ed, by l^e special displays 
of bis almishty power and wisdom, by so many miracles , 
but which he delighted to honor with his special presence, 

futdanee, and direction, and to preside over them as their 
ead, deliverer, protector, and their God. ^< I am the Lord 
your God who hath brought you out of the land of Egypt, 
and out of the house of bondage, to give unto you this eood* 
ly land, which I swear unto your lathers, to Abranam, 
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Isaac, and Jacob, and to their seed after them ; a land, 
flowing with milk and honej." 

Here in the midst of this renewed paradise of blessings^ 
we are eailed to witness the high, and distingaished privi* 
leges of timt charch, from whence issued the accomplish* 
ment of all the p^mises to fallen, and ruined man* 

The scenes of Eden were here renewed, ererj thin«; 
pleasing to the eje, and delightful to the tase, in the richest 
profusion, gladdened Hhe hearts of this favored church ; Che 
presence, and counsels of God, directed their steps, the 
wisdom of God gSTe them understanding, and from his 
special bounty, their cup overflowed with blessings. All 
but Edtti'a innocence was here* 

Even here, the scenes of paradise are again renewed | 
even here we are called to witness again the dc^ravitj of 
the heart of man, and say ^^ it is desperatelv wicked who 
can know it :" «ven here this chosen church, this favored 
of heaven, amidst the satiety ot enjoyment, renouocod 
their God^ and demanded a king, like the nations of the 
eartii ; imd even here God gave thom up to the lusts of 
their hem^s, and in his wrath gave them a king. 

Although* David, their shephml kins, was the stock from 
whence sprang Christ the Lord. .Aithoush Solomon the 
wise, established the splendor of the temme worship, by 
the magoificeace of the house of the Lord $ yet even tliis 
was tnrned into the temple of umony, and the |;reait mart 
of all kinds of merchandise $ and even here, iniquity and 
corruption defiled thesanctuarv of their God. 

This demand of God that be should give them a king« 
was a renunciation of God their king, and like the apostacy 
of paradise, laid the foundation for all their suSmngs, and 
pi-epared the way for all titetr subseq**' tit calamities. 

Would you realise^the truth of these remarks, read tb^ 
chronicles of ^eir kings ; contrast it with their enjoyments 
under their theocracy, when God was their king9(if imagi* 
nation can reach to the extent,) and learn wisdom. 
. They, like the first stock in paradise, fell, and entailed 
upon memseives, and their posterity, the same calamities, 
distresses, and judgments, and stand as a living monument 
to all succeeding generations, with this awful mementOi 
^ let him that standeth^take he^ed lest he falU'? 
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CHAP. V. 

Oumge of Jewish Theocracy to the government cf their 
FRngs-^Dispermon of the Ten Tribes by Psalmanazer^^ 
Bemarks. 

Wh£x Hib people were weary of hts government, and 
asked a king, ne granted their request,, and gave them a 
king id his wrath. Samuel the prophet of God, by divine? 
permission, anointed Saul as their first king ; but God for 
his disobedience rejected him, and by the special display 
of his power, appointed E^vld the shepherd king, from 
^vhich stock sprang the Messiah. 

Again we see, that God appoints all his means, suited to 
their special ends. By the sword of David, God establish- 
ed the defence and security of his people ; . and from him 
sprang Solomon, whose wisdom erected the temple at Jeru- 
salem, established the splendor of the temple worship^ 
adorned and beautified their city, and placed the nation oa 
the summit of renown. The lustre of the Jewish nation f 
shone conspicuous in his reign, througlH)ut the world. 

When this illustrious king was called to sleep with his 
fathers, and his son Rehoboam succeeded him, he by one 
unguarded act, severed the nation, ten tribes against two ; 
and the exclamation of Jeroboam, << To your tents, O Israel,'^ 
established Samaria, as the capital of the ten tribes, with 
Jeroboam for their king ; in opposition to Jerusalem, and 
the two tribes under Rehoboam. The divided strength of 
a family or nation, is a sure pledge of their weakness, to 
tlie first enemy who may^be disposed to invade them. 

The truth of the i'«» jiark was soon verified in this divided, 
fallen family. When the ten tribes had set up the calves of 
Dan and Bethel, and proclaimed " t^^^e be thy Gods O 
Israel" — then the God of their fathers came out in judg- 
ment against them ; and sent Psalmanazer king of Assyria, 
with a mighty army ; who overran their country, pillaged 
and razed their cities, and carried them all away captive to 
Nineveh, where they were swallowed up ; their name blot- 
ted out from the list of nations, and not a single vestige of 
them has ever been found. 

Moses havin'^ foreseen, by the inspiration of God, the 
destruction that should come upon his people, gave them 
seasonable warning in Deut. 4th chap., from the 28th to 
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tbe 40th verse. In this admonition^ tiie siif^ which canted 
this calamitj, ioeether with their dispertiont Are clearij 
pointed imt ; and at the same denunciation, alio promise^' 
tineir restoration, in the latter days ; great search nas heen' 
made for ffaem, through the habitable globe, bat no traces of 
them have jet been foand. 

By some, it is conjectured, that the^ passed in a body* 
through the wilds of Asia, crossed Beerings Straits, on to 
the continent of America, and are to be found in our wes- 
tern Indians. The plausible grounds for this conjecture are^ 
the similarity in their notions of the Supreme iking, their 
guttural language, together with some manners and custom*, 
and their division into tribes. 

Dr; Buchanan, in his Asiatic researches, points out some 
features in the A%hans in Asia, together widi reports of 
tradition, that they are descendants of the ten tribes ; but 
he does not appear to attach much confidence to the con- 
jecture. All the prophets are agreed in the restoration of 
ftis branch of the family of Israel, to the land of their fath* 
ers, in the latter days ; and God will assuredly accomplish 
his premise ; but when, and in what manner, time alone 
can unfold. ^ Blessed is he that waiteth, and cometh to, 
the one thousand tiiree hundred and thirty five days.^ 
Dan.xi|. IS. 

The small remains of the tribe of Benjamin, who had 
escaped the punishment of the sword, which God inflicted 
upon them by the hands of their brethren, for their impiety 
and barbarity $ toajsther with the tribe of Judah, vontinaed 
the temple worship at Jerusalem, under a succession of 
kings two hundred and fiftjr years ; and then they filled up 
the measure of their iniquities by violating the sabbath and^ 
the sanctuary. 



CHAP. VI. 

Destructidn of J>n,nevehr^conque8ts of J^Tehuchadnezzar^^ 
seize of Tyre — conquest of Egypt — captivity of the two 
trms^^^splays of God in B<wytoru 

About one hundred and fifty years after the conouest and 
captivity of the ten tribes by rsalmanazer king of Ninevah, 
God raised up the Chaldeans together with the Medes (a 

*3 
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nation on the east of Babylon^ afid aot far remote) to chas-^ 
tise the city of Nineveh for her idolatry and cruetty to bis 
people. 1 hese mighty nations overran their kingdom^ laid 
waste their country, took the city of Nineveh, razed it to 
its foundation ; so that her place is not to be founds (ac-^ 
cording to the predictions of Nahnm, 2d and 3d chapters, 
and others.) 

Thus fell great Nineveh, the pride of the east and the 
conqueror of the west, whose sword had drenched in blood 
the cities of Palestine, and rbined the 'ten tribes of the 
familj^ of Israel. 

This coni^uest of the kingdom of Assyria raised Babyloo 
upon the ruins of her rival and opened the way for all her 
future greatness. She extended her arms into the east and 
harrassed the Medes and Persians with distressing wars. 
She carried her arms into the west under NebQcnadnez- 
xar, who overran all Asia Minor, entered Phenicia, and 
laid siege to the city of Tyre. This city then stood upon 
the main land, was the great mart of- Asia with the we6t> 
and the richest city in the world. The siege of Tyre 
made a distinguished figure in this expedition, and the con- 
quest of this city cost Nebuchadnezzar a siege of two 
vears. The distresses of this siege were such as had never 
Leen experienced ; ami the Tyrians by their firm and des« 
perate resistance caused the prediction of the pi*ophet 
Ezekiel to be fully verified, ^^ every head shall be bald, and 
every shoulder pealed.'* Chapter 29th— ^* And the king- 
dom of K^[»t snail be given to NebncKadnezzar for his 
service against Tyre." 

When the Tyrians found all further resistance would be 
ineffectual, they removed their families and efiects unto an 
island about three-fourths of a mile from their city 5 here 
by the assistance of their ships they protected and secured 
their wealth against all further attempts from the conquer- 
or, and laid the foundation for that city which became so 
distinguished in the siege of Alexander under the name of 
modern Tyre. 

Nebuchadnezzar tarried his arms into Egypt which fell 
an casy^ prey to the conaueror 5 with the spoils of Egypt 
lie enriched his arniy, and they rioted in the luxuries of 
E^pt as a reward for tiieir services at the siege of Tv^« 

From Egypt the conqueror carried his arms into rales- 
tine, overran the country, laid waste theic cities, and laid 
siege to Jerusalem. The distresses of ti)is siege are as 
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memorable m» the ucj^ of Tjre; but the uretchednets of 
the Jews smpasses alidescriptioD. Wasted hy the sword^ 
famine^ uid pestiience) ^eoe terrible judgments of heaven, 
they fell aprejtodie eoooaeror, who gave their citj op to 
pill^e Mul the sword» ana carried the remnant of ue two 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin awajr to Babjlon, with the 
sf|oil8 of their cit^ and temple and swept their country 
wifh the^foeaom oi destmction. See Jeremiah, S9th dup- 
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When Nebuchadnezzar had settled the conquest of the 
west, he retnmed to Babylon with the spoils of Asia Minor, 
Phaiicia, Effjrpt, S^ria and Fdestine, together with the 
remiuQit of ue family of Israel ; and ZedeKiah, their king, 
graced his tiain. 
I With the spoils of the west Nebuchadnezzar greatly 
enriched and beantified his &Yoorite city, Babylon, then 
the scourge of the nations, and mistress of the earth, and 
rioted in the fruits of his conauests ; here the bondage of 
Egypt was again renewed, ano the captive sons of Israel 
became the servants of the kin^ of Babylon, to convert the 
spoils of Jerusalem and the cities of the west, into the 
splehdor and magnificence of Babylon. 

Here i^ain foUows the illustration of one of the great 
I axioms oftruth, that the most dark and mysterious ways of 
God are often the means of illustrating, the i^isdom, good- 
ness, and majesty of his character. 

When Nebuchadnezzar had disposed of his spoils, and 
trophies, he caused seven of tlie princes of Juaah to be 
selected, educated, and trained for the special service of 
his court. 

Here opens such a display of the power and majesty of 
Ood,by a succession of dreams, visions, miracles, judgments, 
and prophecies, as astonished the king, the nation, and 
tlie world, unfolded a succession of events which have 
tttployed the pens of all historians from that day to this, 
ana will c<mtinue to employ them to the great consum* 
matioo of all thin^. 

That same family who bad been the instruments of the 
displays of the character of God in Egypt, in the wilder- 
ness, and in Palestine, were now become the instruments 
to display the chai*acter of the one .true God, to that same 
idi^atrous nation from whence he had called Abraham, 
more than one thousand years before. The wonderful dis« 
plays of this Almighty power are faithfully recorded in the 
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whole book of the great prophet Daniel^ for the tnatractioii^r 
and correction of a pronigate world. 

In tiie midst of these scenes God accomplished upon 
Nebuchadnezzar the vision of the tree, (s^ Dan. iv. 4. 18.^) 
and when in the pride irf' his heart«he was exulting in the 
magnilicence of his favorite city, with, ^ Is not this great 
Babyton which I have built, for the honor of my majesty, 
and the glory of my kin^om/' the finger of Qod toached 
him and lie was deprived of his reason, driven from hia 
kingdom, took up his abode with the beasts of the field, and 
did eat grass with the ox seven years. 

At the expiration of seven years Ood restored Nebuchad- 
nezzar to his understanding and his kingdom, and caused 
the humiliation of the king to praise him. Instead of sav- 
ing, ^< Is not this great Babylon which I have built for the 
honor of my majesty," he lifted up his eyes to heaven, and 
blessed the most high God ;. and praised and honored him 
that liveth forever and ever, adding, " none can stay his 
hand, neither may any say unto him what doest thou.'^ 

In the various displays of his power in the family of 
Abraham God had manifested to the world why he called 
Abraham out of the land of Chaldea, into the wilderness of 
Canaan, infiicted on his posterity the bondage of £^pt, 
and led them through their forty years journeyings in the 
wilderness, to effect the establishment of his church in the 
land of their fathers. 

By these astonishing displays of his power, he has made 
it manifest to the world, why he blotted out the ten tribes 
from the list of nations, and carried away the remnant of 
the two tribes to Babylon, that he might root out the idol- 
atry of his church, and by his chastisements, and correc- 
tions, lead them back to himself, and at the same time 
through the instrumentality of his own- children, he might 
magnifv his name amongst the same idolatrous nations,^ 
from wYience he had called Abraham ; extort this confession 
from Nebuchadnezzar << that the God of the Hebrews is the 
only true -God ;" and this decree of the king " that all 
nations and languages under the whole heaven should hon- 
or the God of Daniel, and that all people should serve him. , 

Thus having accomplished his tnreefold purpose of brins^ 
isg his church by his corrections, to humility and obecU- 
ence ; magnified his name and his glory to Nebuchadnezza'r 
and his ^ngdom, left on record these wonderful displays 
for the instruction of the world to the latest generations^ 
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God prepared the way for the restoration of his people, aod 
to rebuild the city of Jerusalem. See Isaiah 45, 44 and 45 ; 
Jeremiah 39. [For a particular description and cbaract^ 
f»f this cTcnt, see Ezra.] 



CHAP. VIL 

Conquesi of Curus^aU of Baby lon^-^estorat ion of the 
Jews — expeaiiion of Dariu»^^f Xerxes — pa$$ ofTher- 
mopylcB* 

DtTRiNG the displays of divine power in Babylon Neb- 
uchadnezzar died, and was succeeded by his son, whose 
reign was short, and next by his grandson Belshazzar $ 
between whom, and Cyaxares king of the Medes, a war 
sprang up, in which Cyrus, king of the Persians, was 
engaged as an ally ; a battle was soon fought in which the 
Babylonians were defeated, and put to night, with great 
slaughter, and sued for peace. 

T%is Cyaxares was about to grant, M'hen Cyrus objected, 




king would entrust him mth the command of the army, 
would march to Babylon, and chastise that haughty city. 
Cyaxares, admiring the spirit of this young hero, then 
twenty-five years of ase, yielded to his request, and re- 
tui-ned to his court in !Media. 

Cyrus, who was called by name by the prophet Isaiah, 
tw» nundred years before he was born, when that prophet 
predicted the destruction of Babylon, (see Isaiah, chap. 45, 
46, and 47) was now about to enter upon his high commis- 
sion, and execute the decrees of heaven against that city 
who had enriched herself with the spoils of nations, who 
said in her heart '^ I sit a queen, I am do widow, I shall see 
ho sorrow," and who knew not the judgments God had in 
store for her, and which he had denounced against her $ 
and who, to fill up the measure of her iniquities, then held 
the two tribes of Israel in bondage. 

Thus commissioned by God, and armed by his authority, 
Cyrus entered upon the plains of Shinar and laid sieg^ to 
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Babykm* The BabyloBiaBs, unable to keep the field had 
jBed, aad taken refuge within their walls, where thej Mi 
tkemselvea^aecitreyWith aatore of provisions for twenty 
years. 

Cyrus invested the city so closely, that all communica- 
tion from without was cut off; be next prepared a canal, 
by which he could turn the waters of the Euphrates, into 
the Tigris, and thereby lay bare the channel of the river. 
During these operations, Belshazzar the kine was rioting 
in his palace with bis wives, his concubines and all his court, 
and arinking wine with impious profanation out of the 
SM^ed vessels, his grandfather Nebuaukdnezzar had brought 
from the holy temple of Jerusalem. 

A man's hand appeared, and wrote upon the wall^ over 
against the kine, these words : J^iene^ tekd^upharsin ; the 
conscience of the king smote bim, his knees smote togeHier 
with fear. Daniel was called, who thus interpreted the 
writing: ^^ Thy days are numbered and finished, thy 
&in»lom is divided and given to the Medes and Persians. 

The same night, amidst this impious festivity, the strata 
agem of the canal was executed ; the river was drained^ 
and Cyrus entered the city by an ungarded gate on the 
side of the river, ove^urned all i&his way, entered the 
palace, put the king and all his court to tne sword, and 
made himself master of Babylon. 

'Thus fell great Babylon, the pride and ornament of the 
Chaldean JMonarchy, the mistress of the world, and the 
head of sold in the vision of .Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
empire of Media was established upon the ruins of the Chal- 
dean monarchy. 

Cyaxares then an old man and uncle to Cyrus upon the 
side of his mother, soon died, and left the crown of Media 
to Cyrus, as the r^htful heir $ thus uniting the three king- 
doms of Chaldea, Media and Persia, witti Cyrus for its 
head. 

llie first act of importance recorded of Cyrus, was his 
decree for the deliverance and restoration of the Jews, to 
the land of their fathers as we have noticed in Isaiah. This 
decree was accomplished with the necessary supplies for 
carrying it into execution; the seventy years captivity were 
closed, and the remnant of the two tribes were restored to 
Jerusalem, to rebuild their city, and temple, under Zerub*, 
babel and Exra. See Ezra 1 st chapter. 
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Tims we &f« led aniii t» see wMi whad prseisieii Ae 
decrees of tfie Most mA are ecoonplisliedy <* UMit he set- 
Mb im>kim;s, sad petndi dewn Irngi, aad Bene eaa de* 
lifer 0ot ef his bend." 

Cjrrus thus seated upon tiie Hmnt oftiie Mede-PersiaB 
«iii^Mrey which becane the breast and arms ef silver in tfie 
ioiiige ef Nebudiadiiezsar, was eew the greatest nonarch 
the w^d had ever kaawBy he muted tiie three kingdesn 
\n vise and eBergefie faws^reled in wisdeByhiid Hie fbvn* 
datiens «f that empre which became so conspicnoes in 
sacceefKne ragnsy Md died 599 jtarn before Christ 

We wiu |Mws ever Hie saccessive reigns as uninteresting 
until we come down to the reign of Darins, fiither of Xerxes ; 
he was fired with the same ambition of his ancestors, raised 
a pdwerfol army, marched into the west, crossed the Hel« 
lespont, marched threngh Thrace, crossed the E^nnbe, and 
commenced operations against the ancient Scjthians of 
Europe^ These hardy sons of the forest, drew him into 
tkehr wUds, br fiyiog before him, laid waste their country, 
sad faarrassed htm in his march, until be despaired of soc- 
cess, and aittempted ttf re^re from the war; the barbarians 
Ittd mcceeded tn their stratagem, thej fell upon htm with 
mat forj9 rooted, dispersed, and destrojed his armr, and 
fWias returned a fogitive intoTersia. Dariub died soon 
after, and left his throne to his son Xerxes. He was the 
prince of Persia descrUxd in Daniel's scriptures of truth 
as b«ng f» richer than all ethers, who should stir up all 
against the realm of Grecia. 

Xerxes assensbled a powerful army, amounting to fire 
million souls, (according to Mr. Rollin,) marched into the 
west, crossed the Hellespont, and invaded the states of 
Greece, then lying on the eastern borders of Europe, where 
Turkey in Europe now is. [For a particular description 
^ of ibis country and people, see Appendix marked A.J 

Greece was then m its infancy, divided into a number 
of small states, hordes, or clans, independent of each oth- 
er, speaking the same language under a variety of dialects ; 
without umon, without money, without allies, and unpre- 
pared, even for any invasion. j 

When Xerxes appeared on their borders with his im- 
mense host, they b^an to confederate for common safety, 
in ^is, their first emrt for defence^ they were near being 
mined in the choice of a general ; such was the jea^sy m 
ttese rival sons of liberty. W hen they were united in this. 
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they were equally distressed in the choice of aconiinaiider 
for their fleet $ whea thej were agreed on tliis also, their 
numbers were so small as not to be put in competition with 
the whole eastern world, which was assembled against 
them. 

The powerful force of the kin^, and the defenceless sit- 
uation of Greece, inspired him with the highest confidence 
of success. He constructed a bridge of mats, passed the 
Hellespont, entered upon the plains of Greece, and pene- 
trated into the heart of their country without opposttion, 
until hfi approached the pass of Thermopylse $ here he was 
met by Leonidas with his three hundred Spartans, who 
checked his progress, and held at bay the whole force of 
Persia. 

When Leonidas had learnt that Xerxes was about to 
force his passage through the by-roads of the mountain, by 
the aid of a treacherous Grees, and thus enclose his litde 
band, he assembled his three hundred Spartans, put him- 
self at their head, marched through the defile in dead €>f 
night, and with sword in hand rushed like a torrent upon 
the Persian camp, overturning all in their course, until 
they had nearly reached the tent of the kins ^ here amidst 
tlie terrible conflict of carnage and of death, they all fell 
a sacrifice to the swords of tne Persians, except one, who 
was ever after treated by his countrymen as a fugitive and 
vagabond, because he preferred life to glory. 

This daring and heroic assault so intimidated the king, 
that he no longer considered himself safe in the midst of 
his legions, but betook himself to his fleet, as a place of 
more* safety because it was superior to the Grecian, and 
where he hoped much from a naval victory, and left the 
command of his army with Mardonius his principal gen- 
eral. Mere the Greeks were ready to meet his wishes. 
The fleets met near Salamin, an action was fought, and a 
victory obtained which ruined the Persian fleet. Xerxes 
escaped and fled into^ Persia, and his Queen, by a most 
masterly stratagem and address, secured her ship and 
flight, and followed tlie king. They both returned safe to 
B2)ylon. 

Mardonius, with the host of Persia moved with renewed 
caution, until the Greeks forced him to a battle at Platea ; 
,here followed a victory as elorious on the land as the 
former had been on the sea. Mardonius was killed, and of 
three or four hundred thousand men of the Persian army 
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tngmd, net nore than Utret hundred escaped to retorn 
iotoFersia. Thug ended the greatest enterprise that had 
ever been attempted, with the {greatest orerthrew that had 
ever been witnessed. 

The Greeks thas secured from foreign invasion, were 
left to caltivate their 'soil, improve the arts and sciences, 
extend their commerce, and exert their militarj prowess 
in their own private and domestic qnarrels, the most dis- 
tii^ished of which was the Peloponesian war, which last* 
ed' twentj-five jears. 

Daring these civil broils in Greece, a civil war sprang ap 
id Persia, the jonnger Cjros conspired against his brother 
Artaxen^Sy who was upon the flirone, passed over into 
Oreece, levied a body of troops, say nfteen or twenty 
thousand, led them into Asia, where he was joined by a 
isige body of Persians from the province over which he 
was governor, with this force he marched towards Babylon 
to attack the king, who, apprised of the conspiracy, had 
assembled an army and went forth to meet him. 

The two armies soon met ; a desperate action ensued | 
the wing of the army in which the Greeks were posted was 
victorious, the wing of the Persian army which engaged 
them, was routed and fled — the Greeks pursued. At the 
same time Cyrus, who commanded the centre, discovered 
his brother Artaxerxes, at the head of his troops, exclaim- 
ed ^< I see him," put spurs to his horse, rustied into the 
thickest of the battle, attended by his guards, and made a 
desperate assault upon his brother : here, engaged hand to 
hand, the two heroes fought for the fate of the kingdom, 
when tiie stroke of a soldier struck Cyrus dead at the feet 
of bis brother. A terrible carnage ensued ; Cyrus^ army 
was routed and cut to pieces. The Greeks, who had pur<< 
sued their victory too tar, were cut oft* from tbearihy, and 
obKged to trust to the vaiour of their own swords, for their 
safety and protection* Thus the insurrection of Cyrus was 
dosed with his death. 

Artaxerxes returned to Babylon, and left his principal 
Keneral to pursue and destroy the remains of the Greeks. 
Ten thousand of the descenqaiTts of the heroes of Ther- 
mopylse, of Balamin, and Platea, were now left destitute of 
succour in the heart of Persia, either to deliver themselves 
up as captives^ and. endure the whips and scorn, and muti* 
htiotts of the Persians } to fall a desperate sacrifice to their 
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own vaWur oa the plains of Persia ; or make ai cteagerate 
retreat Into their own country. 

Thej chose the latter ; and this little phalanx^ under 
Xenophon, their leader, retired in presence of the victmrb- 
ous armj of Artai^erxes^into the northern provinces of Ar- 
menia and Georgia^ and from thence over mountaiBs and 
forests covered with snow, through the uncultivated wUde^ 
and more uncultivated savage nations, all of them in amai 
in the presence of a pursuing army, until they reached Ae 
borders of the Black Sea. Here they embarked, and by a pas- 
sage not less perilous from the wintry blasta of tiie worA 
windsy than from the swords of the barbariaas, they landed 
safe'near where Byzantium then stood^ (now CoBstaatmor 

g lie,) and passed safely to their own homes, to the inexpreari- 
le joy of their friends, and the astonishment of the world. 

mring these adven^res abroad, the Gredis continued 
to cultivate the arts^ enlarge and embelli^ their eitiea, per« 
feet the science of letters, and display to the world a succes- 
sion of the greatest heroes, orators,statesmeQ,and poets, to- 
gether with the greatest masters in, the fine arts> that have 
ever Embellished the worlds until the great Philip, king of 
Macedon arose. This prince, artful, subtle, and powerful, 
aspired to the conquest of the states of Greece, and of ttte 
world. 

Philip matured his plans by increasing his treasury, as- 
sembling a strong military force, and training his invin- 
cible Macedonian phalanx, upon new and improved prin- 
ciples, and by lulling the neighboring states into secarity, 
by his orators, or hyr his gold» - 

When he was about to strike the fatal blow, to the lib- 
erties of his country, he was killed at a public assembly b^ 
the sword of a youn^ Greek/ Thus fell Philip the ambi- 
tous ; and through his fall^ the liberties of Greece were 
once more preserved. 

Alexander, the son and successor of Philip, i^on his ac- 
cess to the throne of Macedon, found himselt in possessioa 
of all the vast preparations of his father, and being fired 
with the same ambition, he soon found opportunity to carry 
into effect all the plans of his father. 

Alexander assembled the same army which his father had 
trained— ^ut himself at their head, ana at a blow overthrew 
the liberties of his country, and erected h\$ standard 
in' triumph over those states, the gold of his father had 



iuHed into a state of tfeoority ; and whefi he had iettled 
ike eoverBttent of hiB ooaiitrj».prapared to take vengeaiicc 
on £o&e kaaehtj Persians, who had^ with their legion^ 
ootraged the liberties of Grreece. 

We here find the eloquence of DemostheneSy die wisdom 
of Soioa and Ljcai^s, and the boasted deaMCracj of 
Grreece, which taught, that Kbertj, valor, patriotism, {adiis- 
try J economy, «ad even fragality were the greatest virtues, 
had all fallen a sacrifice to the despotic sword of Aleian* 
der$ and this young hero, of twenty •five years 4^ age, now 
rose up like a Colossus to bestride the world. 



• CHAP. VUL 
&^piiiSti9H tff jSeamider^fiU of the Persian Mmarchy. 

Bi&ro&B we einter upon this extensive expedition, let 
as consult the sacred volume, and see what commission 
God had given Alexander, by the mouth of his prophets. 

During the rei^ of the impious Belshazzarkingof Bab- 
^n, who was slam at the conquest of Cyrus, we find die 
tisien of Daniel the Prophet, of the ram and he-goat, as 
recorded in the 8th chapter of Daniel. Impressed with 
the importance ef this vision, and the interpretation, let us 
accompany Alexander across the same arm of the sea which 
Xerxes formerly crossed when he invaded Greece, on to the 
plains of Asia ; let us accomjiany him to the bank of the 
Oranicus, (a small river of Asia Minor, which falls into tlie 
sea of Marmora,) here he was met by a numerous Persian 
army to oppose his march. 

As soon as Alexander apj)roached the river in view of the 
Pe^ians, he lost not a moment, but plunged his horse into 
the river : the whole army foUo^wed ; the Persians dispu- 
ted the passage with their whole force ; the action was 
despei*ate, and the victory decisive ; the Persians were 
routed, and fied ; Alexander pursued, and their army was 
destroyed. Tliis victory, considaring the time, place, and 
circumstances may be considered as a literal fulfilment 
of the vision ef the Ram^ 
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The fruits of this victory opened anea^j passage through 
Asia Minor ; and Alexander moved without further oppo* 
sitton, until he net Darius the Persian kin^, at the pass of 
Cil ciaf here^ hj a stratagem, he drew Darius into tne nar- 
row defiles of the mountains, where numbers eouid not 
avail him, and by a desperate action, gained a decisive vic- 
torv, took and dispersed his armv, togetiier with the queen, 
and household of Darius, with all the treasure of his camp ; 
and Darius, with the shattered remains of his army^ fled 
into Persia. 

Alexander, after having paid suitable honors, and ren- 
dered proper testimonies of respect, to the family of Dariusi 
moved his army, by the way of the sea, into Phcenicia, and 
laid siege to Ae citv of Tyre. 

"JTiiat city which nadbeen built from the ruins of ancient 
Tyre, formerly taken by Nebuchadnezzar 5 thart; city which 
.now stood on an island, the seat of the wealth, and com- 
merce of the world. Here Alexander, like Nebuchadnez- 
zar, met with a desperate resistance, and a long, and dis- 
tressing siege ; which called forth all the talents of the 
conqueror, and all the energies of his army; at length val- 
our and perseverance prevailed, the city was carried by 
assault, and the riches of Tyre were converted into instru* 
ments of future conquests. 

Alexander pursued his rout into Egypt, which fell an 
easy piey ; and here he enriched his army with the spoils 
of Egypt ; here he caused himself to be worshipped as the 
son of Jupiter Ammon ; here he built the city of Alexan- 
dria, v/hicn still bears his name. 

When he had settled the affairs of Egypt, Alexander 
i*eturned into Asia, finished the conquest of Syria, and 
appeared before Jerusalem : here the high priest came out 
to meet the conqueror, clad in all his royal vesttnents, (see 
Exodus xxviii. where may be found a description of tliis 
curious dress, worthy of notice) attended by all liis court, 
and attempted to prostrate himlelf before Alexander, and 
do him homage ; but Alexander forbade him, saying, that 
he had seen in a vision in his own country, a man of his 
character and appearance, and he treated the high priest 
with great civility, and respect. 

When this ceremony^^s ended, the high priest conduct- 
ed Alexander into the temple ; unfolded, and explained to 
him all the prophecies^ relating to tbe conquest of Persia ; 
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pttrticQiariythe vision of die ram and he-^t, Daniel's ti- 
non of the fbar beasts, and the dream of ^ebochadnexzar's 
great imsg^ ; ali which so impressed Alexander, that he 
was ixi be the conqoeror of Asia, that he took the Jews into 
his special favor, treated them with great respect, and kind- 
ness, made them rich presents, gave them his blessing, and 
pursued his march to Babjion. 

Nothing of importance occurred, during his passage of 
the mountains, lying between Palestine, and Babjlon: 
when he came down upon the plains of Persia, he passed 
the Euphrates in quest of Danus, and came up with him 
posted spon the banks of the Tigris, surreond^ bj all his 
coart, and at the head of all the vast armies of Persia, where 
he awaited the conqaeror. 

Here opened anew the battle of the Cfrranicus ; Alexander 
ordered uie charge $ plunged into the river at the head of 
his arm J ; here he encountered perils from the depth of the 
river and rapidity of the current, such as he had not before 
ei^rienced ; here his army was broken by the stream, and 
thrown into disorder ; but all this he surmounted, gained 
fte opposite bank amidst the darts of the Persians, drew up 
Us army, and commenced the attack. 
' Here followed the actions of Granicus and Issas ; Darius 
was routed, his army cot to pieces and destroyed, and ^ 
hiii»elf fled into Armenia (a province on the north) where 
ke was siain by Bessus governor of Bactria. Alexander 
parso«d, and overtook Ktrius just in time to revenge the 
insult offered to fallen majesty, by causing Bessus to be 
mutilated, and slain. He then returned, and marched to 
Babylon, which opened her gates to the conqueror, and here 
ke »ive nis army repose. 

Tinis fell the Kingdom of Persia; which arose oat of the 
kingdoms of Chaldea, Assyria, Media, Persia, and the king- 
doms of &e west, which were all united under Cyrus at the 
conquest of Babylon. Thus fell the head of gold, the 
breast and arms of silver, in the great image of ^buchad- 
nezzar \ thus fell the second great beast in Daniel's vision, 
and the kingdom of the belly, and thighs of brass was es- 
tablished upon their ruins, under the dominion of the he- 
goat. 

'fhtis ended the kingdoms of Nebuchadnezzar and of 
Cyrus, which under the vision of the tree, grew and filled 
tins whole earth, and thus was verified the dennneiations of 
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the prophet ; << The j that lead into captivity, fthall go into 
captivity; they that kill with the sword^ shall be killed 
with the sword ;" such are the decrees of the Most Higbt 
who ruleth in the afiairs of the kingdoms of men. 



CHAP. IX. 

Mexamder estMishes the Empire of the Gredcs upon the 
ruins of the Feraiim'-dies^-dipision- of the Urecian 
MmmrB'-^Hse of the Roman Empire''^ the Carthase" 

Rm«m Empire. ■ ^ ^^ ^ 

When Alexander had reposed his army, and settled 
the government, he took his rout through the eastern prov- 
inces, which fell an easy prey to the conqueror ; built cities 
after his own name, and settled their governments, until he 
arrived at the river Indus. He then turned aside, and fol- 
lowed its banks to the Ocean $ rejoiced his army oik^ more 
with a view of the sea ; marched into the northern provin- 
ces, subdued them in succession, waged war with the $cy<Ji- 
ians, with great peril, and returned to Babylon ; established 
the government of the Greeks upon the ruins of the Baby- 
lonian ; but preserved all the splendor, pomp, homage and 
ceremonies of the Persian court. Thus the vision is fuU 
filled. 

Alexander who had now become a Persian in the midst 
of his Greeks, save great offence to those generals, whose 
valour had led his brave troops to victory, and to conquest ; 
and they dared to express, what their hearts so justly op^ 
posed $ Clytus, his friend who had saved his life, and Calis* 
thenes the brave, fell a sacrifice to the unrestrained fury of 
the tyrant. 

That simplicity of manners, that had nursed that Grecian 
va^or, which had hewn out the way to emmre for this coft^- 
querorof the world, now witnessed the triumph of Persian 
corruption, over Grecian virtue, and saw their king lost in 
sensuality. 

Thus having rioted in all the luxuries iji eaatem pomp^ 
and effeminacy for six years, this he-goat of tiie w6st> this^ 
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S6n of Jtt^ier Ammon ; tiib hero of the east $ this con* 
queroF of the world ; fell « prey to his own licentiousness, 
and died as a fool dieth, in the excess of his cu[mi. 

Here again the SGriptnres of truth in the 11th chapter of 
Daniel, are fulfilled ^ nis kingdom was divided between his 
four principal eenerals, to the exclusion of his own fiunilj. 
Cassmnder liela Babylon, and the provinces of the east; 
Lyaimachns hM Thrace, with Greece and Asia Minor $ 
Seleucns held Syria, and P^temy held EgypL 

The wars of the Seleacid« in Syria, between the Jews on 
the north, and the Ptolemies of E^grpt on the south, hare so 
exactly fulfilled the prophecies of this 1 1th chapter of Dan* 
iel, that many have supposed they were written after the 
events ^ partichlariy those which relate to the persecutions 
of the Jews ; their distresses under Antiochus Epiplianes, 
who by his depredations, and massacres, together with tlie 
destmction of their temple ; the violation of the rights of 
their hol^ reUgion, in causing them to eat swine's flesh ; his 
profanation of their sanctuary, in causing them to offer it 
upon their altars to their God. These sacrilegious croeI« 
ties have led many to suppose Antiochus to be the type of, 
or forerunner of Antichrist. ' 

These scourges of the church of God, and of the world, 
continued their depredations down to the conquest of the 
Romans, about sixty-five years before Christ. The wars 
between the Syrians and Egyptians, were almost perpetual ; 
and yet the descendants of Ishmael who inhaoit Arabia, 
lying partly between the two, dwelt quietly, and were not 
entangled in their wars. Thus far tlie promise of God to 
Ishmael. 

Since the call of Abraham, God has displayed himself to 
men, by the majesty of his power and soodness, in planting 
and buiklii^ up his church ; has rolled on one ^reat event 
after another, to chastise his own people for their idolatry, 
and backslidings $ and to scourge their enemies for their 
corruBtlons, as well as their cruelties to his people, and 
ehurcn. 

We have witnessed the revolutions of the three great 
empre^ of the image of Nebuchadnezzar, and the three first 
beasts of Daniel's vision; we have now comedown to the 
fourth kingdom as expressed bj the legs of iron in the im«- 
age, and we fourth beast of the vision, strong exceedingly, 
with great irpn teeth. 



8S ORieiir and character of tbb romatts* 

Before we commence this part of o«r narrative, let as 

B I back and examine the origin of the Romans^ or fourth 
ngdom, and learn their character. 

In the yea^ 1480 before Christ, was founded the citj of 
Trojy upon the eastern borders of the sea, now called Ar- 
chipelago, between the settlements in Asia Minor, and 
ancient Greece. Paris, son of Priam king of Troy, was 
guilty of outrage to a Grecian princess $ this kindled a 
war, and all Greece was in arins to revenge the indignitj. 
Troy was besieged by the Greeks, and at the end often 
years fell a sacrifice to their artful stratagems, and was rs'- 
2«d to its foundations-*^blotted out from the list of cities, 
and the Trojans from the list of nations. This war called 
into action the genius of Homer, tiie father of epic poetr j, 
to celebrate the feats of arms at the nege of Troy. 

A small colony sprune from the ruins of this renowned 
city, under Eneas their leader, passed into Italy, and laid 
tiiie foundations of the Roman state. In the year 755 be* 
fore Christ, Romulus who was then their chief, laid the 
foundations of the city of Rome, (about the time of the dis- 
persion of thevten tribes into Nineveh, and the east.) This 
little city, in the midst of a rude, savase country, grew up 
by incessant wars, at the expense of tSeir neighbors, until 
it swallowed up all other kingdoms, and gave laws to the 
world. [See Appendix marked B.J 

Rome, like all other rising states, was checked and bar- 
rassed in her progress by her great rival, Carthage, about 
four hundred years. 

Cuihage sprang from ancient Tyre, by a colony, which, 
in the year 1259 before Christ, in the time of the judges of 
Israel, was led into Africa by queen Dido. Her character 
was like that of the Tyrians, commercial, corrupt, avari- 
cious, and practising the idolatry of the ancient Assyri* 
ans and Phentcians, with the barbarous custom, or rite, of 
human sacrifice. 

The ambition of the Carthagenians, in their early ages, 
was carried in their wars, into Spain, Sicily, Rhodes, and 
the isles of the sea. Tiie Greeks were commercial, and 
checked ^leir depredations in the Archipelago, until the 
Romans were compelled by these ambitious neighbouFS, to 
turn their attention to their fleet. 

The city of Carthage, which stood upon the north of Af- 
rica, upon the bay where Tunis now stands, was founded 
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about 1£3S before Christ, i|s a rival of Tyre $ became the 
seat of the commerce of the north of Africa, and of the 
west ; but the limits of her territory being so narrowlj 
ctrcamscribed bj the great desert of fiarca, and the king- 
dom of Numidia, that she could acquire an extent of ter« 
ritory, only by foreign conquest; this exhausted her 
treasure, traiaea her rival to arms, and proved her ruin* 

The governments of these states were monarchical ; that 
of Carthage continued ; but the government of Rome was 
changed into a consular government, under their fifth king 
Tarquin,and the senate, with two consuls chosen annuailj, 
by the people, governed Rome tor the space of eight bun* 
dred years, and raised her to the summit of her ereatness. 

The rival strength of these two cities was first called 
into action, in the contest for the island of Sicilj,next car- 
ried into Africa, raged with violence by sea and land, 
twenty-two years, and was closed favourably to the Rck 
mans. 

Hamilcar, the Carthagenian general, fired with resent- 
ment for the humiliation of his country, swore his son 
Hannibal, when a lad, that he would revenge this inglori- 
ous war, and never be at peace with the Romans. 

Hannibal was true to his oath, and at the age of twenty 
five, invaded Spain with a p9werful army, secured his con- 
quest, marchea into Gaul, (or France^ crossed over the 
Alps, fan enterprise then unknown, anu insurmountable to 
any otner general,) entered upon the plains of Italy, and 
be^n his movements towards Home. 

Hannibal triumphed over a succes.'iion of Roman consuls, 
who met him at the head of the Roman armies, and carried 
his arms to the gates of Rome 

At this critical moment, the Romans assembled an army, 
and sent their consul Scipio, into Africa, who laid siege to 
Carthage ; and another army was sent into Spain, who tri- 
umphed over Asdrubal their general, cut ofinis head, and 
conveyed it into his brother's camp in Italy. Scipio in- 
vested Carthage so close, that the Carthagenians sent for 
Hannibal out of Italy, to defend their own dwellings. 

Stung with chagrin, and mortification, Hannibal obejed ; 
embarked his army, and repaired to Carthage. Here he was 
compelled to meet Scipio upon his own terms, be beaten^ 
abandon Carthage to lier fate, and flee into Syria. • 

Here he excited a war with the Romans ; but this was 
soon closed, and Hannibal fled into Bithynia, took poison^ 
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and died* Carthage submitted to tmch tfirtM as Scipio dic- 
tated, and settle a peace. This war lasted mneteen years. 

From this time, Carthage began to dedine, and Eome €im- 
tinned to me and fiourish ; enkrged tier borders by the arnas 
«f her ceB8aU,exteMed her commerce, encour^ed a wnr 
between JMlassantssa king of Numidia, and Carnage ; anil 
when they jadged tiiat success was certain; they sent a 
pow^fll army into Africa^ not <mly to assist Massanissa 
against the Cartfiagenians ; but to become principals in the 
war. This war commenced about fifty years after the close 
of the second Panic war, and was closed byScipiotbe 
yoanger, ^grandsmi of the great Scipio Afrkanns.) 

He by his intrigues, persuaded the Carthagenians to de* 
lirer up all their arms, together witii some of the beat 
bleed of th^ city as hostages, as a guarantee for their pa- 
cific disposition. When he bad cd>tained theae^ScijHo thi^w 
off the mask,oi^red all the citizens to remove from Car- 
thage, and proclaimed the decree of the senate, ^^ that Car* 
tiu^ should be destroyed." 

The delivery of their hostages and arms, had filled Car'*- 
thage witli scenes of distress, not to be described $ bat ^e 
decree, threw them into despair. AH Cartha^ resounded 
with acclamations of rage; they resented this perfidy of 
Ae Romans, flew to arms, converted the city into one 
treat' work-diop, to supply the place of those arms (fie^ bad 
delivered up to die consul, assembled, and pos^d their ar* 
my, and preparetl for defence. 

Scipio enraged at this sudden change, commenced a gen^' 
eral assault upon Carthage, by surprise, and at dead of 
night ; biit he was too late, Carthage was armed, ready, and 
made a desperate resistance. Scipio withdrew, changed 
hisplans, and invested the city. 

The decree of the Roman senate had gone forth ; deleti* 
da est Carthago (Carthage must be destroyed,) and the 
Carthagenians knew, that such decrees were never revo- 
ked ; and that ail they held dear was at stake. Armed 
with desperation they baffled all the arts, intrigues, and 
assaults of Scipio three years, when Scipio entered Car- 
thi^e by a desperate assault, gave the city up to pillage, and 
the sword ; razed it to its foundation, and left not one soli- 
tary monument, with here stood Carthage. Thus fell Car- 
thage, and the Carthagenian state, in the year of their city, 
seven hundred. 



TbeBonuuM^iBlribiiedl tteplander ofCartkage, tothe 
states wk^ daiiDe4 rack IraolnM ai the j bftd bem robbtd 
of bj the CaHhagemttUf aira bow felt themtelTee at Kbei^ 
tj to carrj their amiB abroad, and lord it over the eatteiML 
. Th«7 sent tiieic cobsqIs into the vcat^ and iubdiied Gaol, 
and ttie neighbeiiBg oatioiia* They ifivaded GkMce, suIh 
dued the |;nat Pyrrhna who hda MacedoBt the fomer 
hiBfldtDin ofthe h e g e at , and oenoaeror of the world ; tbej 
mfadaed, and sack^ the dtj of Corinth, which brake the 
Aehean leane^ and sealed tne &le of Greece. Thef aent 
theiv eoBsnu into Egjpt, Syria, Faleotioe, Asia Minor, «id 
the east 

teliua Cesar carried his arms int» Britain* and received 
the homage of the west, and Rome now as tte kca of iron 
in the great image of Nebuchadnezzar, became die foorth 
kingdom ; and as the foortii beast of Daniel's rision Strang 
exceedind J, with great iron teeth, had devoared the worlo. 

Rome, oecome mistress of all the three sreat empires 
.which Ittd gone befora her, tmther with lul the smaller 
tribes, and states, had now to orink of the cop of her own 
affietion, which grew out of her ambition. 

A great question at tlus time arose at Rome, between her 
two greatest consuls, Cesar and Pompej, which should 
rule. This like all other such ^juestions, led to an appeal 
to the sword, and a civil war commenced ; the great ctiam* 
fkms collected their armies, and retired into the country 
cf the Greeks ; they met at Fharsalia, an action common* 
ced, the conflict was worthy of the chiefs and their com* 
panions in arms ; and the prize was Rome. Cesar prevail* 
ed ; Pompey fled to Egypt ; the terror of Cesar's arms had 
eone before him, Egypt dare not give asylum to a Roman 
mgitiye^ Pompey lanaed in Egypt, fell by the hand of the 
assassin, and thus left Cesar ue quiet possession of Rome, 
sixty years before Christ. 

Ambition had cherished the virtues and liberties of 
Rome, Sind laid the foundation of all her greatness. Vir* 
tae, liberty, and ambition combined, raisMl her trinmphe 
over Cartnage, with Africa, Europe and Asia, and seated 
her upon the throne of the world* Here her virtue expired^ 
humry, effeminacy, and corruption succeeded ; MMoiisy, 
Juction^ anda corrupt amUritianfollowedj trttA M that trout 
affurUma pasBums^ uMeh mre the life and soul of factiom 
%n ail 8taia$f and armed the nation against herseln 
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Factiona, ^e bane of all states and emigres, when once 
formed 9 seldoni, if ever close) withoat the triumph of party ; 
and this triumph generally seals^the liberties of the people^ 
by the ener^es ofigtvernnfent. 

The factions of Rome had long preyed upon the yirtues 
of the state, until they had sown the seeds of corruption 
amon^t the people ; and then their chiefs, with the sword, 
caused them to become the instruments of their own slavery 
und riRft* 

The genius of the Roman government favored the revo- 
lution we have witnessed, hj placing so great power ia 
the hands of their military chiefs, without a balance of 
power in the senate, to check and control it. This, when 
regulated by virtue, and foreign conquest, was not onlj 
safe, but the great spring which raised Rome to the summit 
of her glory. 

"When the virtues of the state, and the ambition of for- 
eign conquest were removed, and faction prevailed, the 
sword of conquest was turned by Cesar and Fompey agaipst 
the liberties of their country ; filled Rome witn butchery 
and distress ; great Cato fell ; Fompey fell ; that senate 
which had been the terror and admiration of the world fell ; 
the pride and glory of the Roman state, her liberty^ fell $ 
and Cesar was lord of Rone. 

Cesar had triumphed over Fompey, and the liberties of 
Rome, and was now, imperial dictator in the heart of the 
worid ; but the virtue of Rome was not all gone ; Brutus 
yet lived, Cassius, Cicero and others had yet survived the 
fall of Fompey and Cato, and when Cesar had declared 
that Rome must be imperial, and Cesar the emperor, they 
slew him in the midst of his senate ; not that senate which 
had Cato for its head, he had yielded up his life with the 
liberties of his country, upon the^point of his ownsword, 
and the glory of that senate was lost in the fall of Cato. 

The fall of Cesar, opened afresh the civil wars of Rome* 
Anthony, the friend of Cesar ; Brutus and Cassius, tiie 
avetfgefs of their country; Octavius Cesar, then a ^outh, 
tlie nephew of Julius Cesar, and heir by adoption, set up 
their claims, and all drew the sword. 

The struggle between these conflicting interests, was 
long and severe ; Rome bled at every pore ; tne field, the 
block, and the scaffold, wasted the best blood of the nation. 
In this great struggle, great Tully fell, under the axe of 
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jiroscriptiofi ; Brutus and Cassius fell | the battle of Acti* 
Qm sealed the fate of Rome ; Anthony fled to K^pt, where 
he feil, and jonns; Octavius reigned triamphanty filled the 
iisperiai chair of bis ancle Julius, and gave peace to the 
world, under the title of Augustus Cesar. 

The Temple of Janus was now shut for the first time 
since it was built ; the golden age of the world had now ar- 
rived, and the storm of war was nushed into a long repose. 



CHAP. X. 

Jtdvent of the MessiaJi — his life and doctrines^ death and 
resurrection^-^ophecy upon Jeru8alem''-Hle8truction of 
Jerusalem — dispersion of the Jews^^ivision of tfie Ro* 
man Empire^-^'rise of the Papal power. 

Ik this glorious, peaceful reign of Augustus Cesar, the 
fifth kingdom commenced, and the glorious epoch arrived 
when the promise of God to Adam was accomplished, *^ the 
seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent's head." The 
promise to Abraham, *^ that in his seed, all the families of 
the earth should be blessed ;" the promise of good old Ja* 
cob, in his blessing to Judah, *< the sceptre shall not depart 
from Jadah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet until 
Shiioh come, and unto him shall the gathering of the people 
be." The prophecy of Moses : ^< A prophet shall the Lord 
your God raise up unto you like unto. me," &c. The vis^ 
ion of Nebuchadnezzar ; ^^ And I saw a stone cut out of 
the mountain without hands, that smote the image upon 
his feet, and brake them to pieces, and became a great 
mountain and filled the whole earth." The promise of God 
to the world by all his prophets was accomplished in this 
peaceful reign. The star appeared in Bethlehem $ the an- 
gelic host proclaimed in anthems of praise, ^< glory to God 
in the hignest, and on earth peace, good will towards 
men." ^ Behold ! I bring you glad tidings of &;reat jovi 
which shall be to all people, for unto us is born this day, in 
the city of David, a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord." 
" For unto us a Son is born, unto us a Child is given $ and 
his name shall be called wonderful, counsellor, the mighty 
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God, the everlasttng FAtfaer, the Prince of Peate.^' to- 
Bethlehem of Judea, the wise roea^as directed by Aestar^ 
witnessed » and publbhed tbk gloriaus event, titis accom- 
plishment of so many prophecies^ through so many ages of 
the world. This Afpna and Ome^ this bright and morn- 
tog star. This key of life, and immortality beyond the 
grave. This Saviour of men. This << Immannel, God with 
us." 

GreaiT are the displays of God to men, through the pa- 
triarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and all the pro{^ets ; 
infinitely greater have they been through his Son. 

In him has been exhibited a perfect pattern for our in- 
struction : love to God, and benevolence to men. A systera 
of miracles which he wrought, fully confirm this truth, ^ X 
and my Father are one." 

Chiist's sermon on the mount, as recorded in tiie 5th, 
6th, and Tth chapters of St Matthew's gospel, unfold a 
system of truths, for our moral and religious instruction, 
worthy the Saviour of men. Maxims which if reduced to 
practice, would make a, heaven upon earth. Well might it 
be said, <^ He taught aa one having authority, and not as 
the Scribes." " Surely never man spaktf like tlus roan." 

The wonderful displays of divine power at bis cru^ifix-^ 
ion; when darkness covered the earth at noon-dfi.y, the 
earth shook to her centre, the rocks rent^ the graves 
opened, and many tliat slept in the dust, sprang into life. 
The veil of the temple which had so long concealed this 
great mystery from the view of men, was now rent from 
the top to the bottom, when he bowed his head in deaths 
and said, << it is finished." 

His enemies, appalled at the awful sublimity of the sceive, 
exclatmed^ in the anguish of their hearts,. ^^ surely this was 
a ri^teous man !" 

The resurrection of this key of life» and immortality, 
beyond the grave, as he had announced to his followers : 
the. declaration of the angels who accompanied his glorious 
ascension ; ^^ Why stand ye here looking up to heaven, this 
same Jesus whom ye now iee ascend into heaven, shall 
eome again in like manner, in the clouds of heaven ;" the 
descent of the Holy Ghost, that promised Comforter, upon 
bis disciples, on the day of Pentecost, and upon all his 
saints from that day to this ; the exact accoraplishmeat of 
the judgments Chriiit denounced against Jerusalem; ^ O 
Jemsalem, JeltMftlefa^ tbou that kiliest the prof^tSy and 
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dtoaest iiieiii thst are ieot vnto thee, how often woqfd I 
havegtttiiered thy children together as a hen gathereth her 
broodT utider her winss^ and ye would not ; behold yoitr 
kmise is Ufi unto you d^lateJ^ His address, and predtc^ 
tion to his disciples when admiring the beantj of the tem- 
ple, ^ See ye these goodlj stones, Verilj 1 say onto yoo, 
there shaU'not be left one stone upon another that shall not 
be thrown down." All, all claim the faith, reveience, 
(^di^ice, hom:^, and adoration of men. 

The manner in which he has caused the doctrines and 
principles that he taog^t, togettier withtiie miracles which 
he wronsht, and the displays of benevolence that he exhib- 
ited, in nis life, tbr the instraction of the world, to be 
transmitted down to us, by the fourfold testimony of his 
disciples (cailed evangelists:) also his miraculous com- 
mission of Saul of Tarsus, (a pei^ecutor of his principles 
and followers} to go forth as Paul the gi^eat apostle of the 
Gentiles ; that through him the whole world might receive 
the knowledge of this n-eat truth ^ that all things are given 
hy the Father to the Son," and that he hath not only re- 
deemed tto world ; but that he shall judge the world. All 
cfainn the gratitutle of men. 

So ^lly were the prophecies of Isaiah viii. and iz. and 
Baniel ix. verse 24, and onward, accomplished at the time 
of ikt advent of the Messiah, and so fully was he look- 
ed for, by the Jewish nation at this time ^ that many false 
Christs appeared, and deceived many," but the pride of 
^le Jews had blinded their eyes, they had overlooked the 
first advent, when Christ was to appear as a pattern of hu- 
mility^ meekness, patience and benevolence, which should 
reprove their bangnty pharisaical character ; and led them 
to Jook for a prince and a king, who should deliver their 
nation from Roman bondage, gratify their ambitious pride, 
and give them the dominion of the world ; this haush- 
ty spirit led them to denounce their Saviour, and exclaim, 
^ away with him, crucify him, crucify himf his blood be 
upon us and upon our childrei)." 

Qod has taken the forfeiture at their hands : sifted them 
as wheat amongst the nations, and caused the prediction 
of the prophet a^ain to be accomplished in them. ^ A hiss 
and a by-word ^alt thou be among the nations;" which 
continues to this day. 

Seventy years after the death, resurrection, and ascen- 
•sion of the Messiah 5 Titus, the aon of Vespasian, tlie Ro- 
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man emperor, laid siege to Jerusalem with a gr^at army, 
took their city after a long, and distressing siese (in which 
the sufferings of the Jews were great beyond all former 
example,) gave it up to pillage, and the sword, butchered, 
destroyed, and dispersed the inhabitants; razed their tem- 
ple, and plowed up its foundations, and thus the avarice 
of the Jews, wholiad hid their wealth under the wails of 
their temple, led to the apcomplishment of the ever mem- 
orable prophecy of the Messian upon its ruin. ^^Not one 
stone shall be left upon another." 

The Romans, so long as they held Syria and Palestine as 
a province, treated the Jews with great severity, four or 
five hundred years; then the Arabians, or Saracens in the 
fifth century entered Palestine, broke down the Roman 
power, established the Mahometan religion upon the ruins 
of the Jews, and their church, and drove out the remnant 
that had survived the severities of Rom^n persecution, and 
rendered their country a desert 

This deluded, distressed people, onee the chosen of God, 
and favored of heaven, now oecame the fugitives, and vaga* 
bonds of the whole earth, without character, without coun^ 
try, without government, union, or head; the derision, 
scorn, and jest of the world ; have been these eighteen hun- 
dred years scraping together gold as the dust, to be prepared 
at the call of the Messiah, to return to their own land, re* 
build their city and temple, as is predicted by the prophets, 
and enjoy the triumphs of that glorious day ; <^ when the 
mountain of the Lord's house shall be exalted upon the 
tops of the mountains, and all nations shall flow unto it and 
be saved." Which prediction, will as assuredly be accom- 
plished, as that they exist as a dispersed nation. 

God is now causing the Jews, tne family of Abraham, to 
pass through the wilderness of the whole earth, to pre|>are 
them by his corrections and jud8;ments, to become the lidit 
of the world, when at the second advent of the Messiah, lie 
shall again collect the dispersed of Israel in the l^nd of 
their fathers; Christ the shechinah, shall illumine their un- 
derstandings, remove the veil from their hearts, and a nation 
shall be born to God their Saviour, in a day. 

Let us learn this instruction from what is before us, ^' that 
to whom much is given, of them much will be required ;'' 
that if the Jews are thus punished for their infidelity and 
disobedience, what will be our condemnation, for our diso- 
bedience and corruption, under the light of the gospel, wit^ 
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this nation as a liTiDg miracle before our e jes, together with 
all the propheciesy ^ich hare been bo long, amfare everj 
day fal filling in them, and the nations of the earth. 

Notwithstanding the vials of divine wrath which have 
been poured out upon this ancient church of Ood ; Christ 
has planted a vine in the earth, a true church, to perpetuate 
his name, and his praise, to the latest eeneration, into which 
at his second comins, thjs shepherd of Israel, will gather the 
remnant of his people, together with the fullness oTthe Gen- 
tiles, and there shall be one fold, and oue siiepherd throogh- 
oat tiie habitable earth. 

This little church from its infancy has been, like the an* 
cient church in the wilderness, under great trials, and dis- 
tresses, as well as frequent displays of his presence and pro- 
tecticm. That Roman empire wliich blotted out the ancient 
church, and paved the way in the peaceful reien of Augus- 
tus Cesar for the planting of the christian church, in the 
course of three hundred and fifty years, raised ten general 
persecutions against her, persecutions designed to drown 
ner in her own blood ; yet Christ appeared in the midst of 
her afflictions, and massacres, and raised her to the domin- 
ion of bloody idolatrous Rome, under the patronage of 
Constantine the great, and through him she ruled the Roman 
empire. 

In the midst of these triumphs, Constantine removed the 
seat of government from Rome to Byzantium, (a city of 
Greece) on the borders of the Black Sea^ and changed its 
name to that of Constantinople, in honor of the emperor, 
this sti*uck a fatal blow to imperial Rome, from this time 
the legs of iron, in this part of the great image of Neba- 
chadnezzar, began to decline, *^ the feet, part of iron, and 
part of clay" began to appear, and the empire began *< to be 
partly strong, and partly broken." 

When the Emperor Constantine removed the government 
to Constantinople, he left a viceroy in the west, styled the 
Esarch of Ravenna : (the name of the city where he resi- 
ded) he, with the bishop of Rome, governed in the west 
The pomp and splendor, which Constantine attached to the 
churches, and to the worship, greatly increased the power, 
and influence of the*, bishops, particularly the bisnop of 
Rome ; whose power soon became superior to that of tlie 
Exarchs df Ravenna. 

The meekness, simplicity, md humility of the gospel, 
were soon aticceededi^ and swallowed up in this new order 

*5 
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of things $ which the luxnrj ftBd efiEeiiitnacir» of the Roman 
state, at this time, greatlj favored. Under this state of 
things, and soon after the death, of Constantine, (say in the 
jear 410,) the Goths and YandaU, under Alaric, began to 
make their depredations apon the-western empire ; and re* 
venge upon those corrupt, efifeminate Romans, the injuries 
^y had sufiered, from the depredations of their warlike 
ancestors* 

These ravages continued ahout forty years ; attended 
with all the excesses and cruelties, of savage wars : until 
Attila, (styled the sconr^ of Gk>d) with his Huns, put an 
end to the western empire, by laying waste the countiies, 
exterminating the inhabitants, pillaging and sackine Rome, 

With the fall of the^ western empire, fell all the laws, 
religion, arts and sciences, of the west : and a state of per* 
feet ignorance and barbarism, rose upon i^s ruins. This 
change inti*oduced that period, known by the name of the 
dark ages; which continued about eight hundred years; 
down to the middle of the thirteenth century : and in aorae 
degree to this day. 

The religion of these barbarians, was the grossest pagan- 
ism. They respected neither age, sex, principle or prop- 
erty, excepting that of the bishops of Rome: this the 
bishops soon took advantage of, and made up a religion, 
exactly suited to the spirit of the times : embracing the 
old Jewish religion for its basis. 

The bishop of Rome laid aside his mitre, took the triple 
crown and sceptre; and upon this Jewish basis introduced 
the worship of saints and images ; in imitation of the heath- 
en mythology of the Greeks and Romans, and the pagan 
religion of tne barbarians. To these he added, a corrupt 
Christianity ; retaining little more of it; in its purity and 
power, than the name. 

Armed with the authority of this religion, the bishop of 
Rome assumed independent sovereignty, and exercised the 
powers of t temporal prince: the tyrant Phocas, who was 
then upon the throne of Constantinople, confirmed this pow- 
er by a special edict, about the year 606. Under this edict 
were united, the spiritual and temporal powers of the bish- 
ops of Rome, and they claimjsd and exercised universal sov- 
ereii 



About the year 476^ tiie Franks, in addition to the Goths, 
Vandals, Allans, and Burgundi, who had overrun Gaul, 
eame over the Rliine, and eettled in the north, under Iliar- 
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aoioDd their leader. Cloru, their kiag, embraced the ptpel 
religion ; and Pepin, one of his Mcccsson, drew bis tword^ 
aod marched ao armjr into Ital j, Co protect the pope aji^aioftt 
bis neighbors, -when he b^^n to make too free with bis 
powers as aniversal bishop. The pope, in his turn, to re- 
trard Pepin's fideiitj, ^ye him his beoedictioa, and tlie 
title of most christian majestj, which has ever continued to 
his successors ; and a general harmonj has ever prevailed 
between thetwoeovernments. 

The bishop of Home, or pope, having thas obtained and 
exercised nniversal sovereignty : assumed to himself divine 
honors^ under the title of ^ oar Lord God tlie pope | the 
immaculate representative of God ; vicar of Jesus Christ ; 
and bead of the chnrcb." Also, as proprietor of St. Peter, 
beheld the ke^s of eternal justice, and became tlie grand ar- 
biter of ail spiritual concerns ; and the dispenser of pardon 
for all sins, past, present and to come. ' The ceremonj of 
address to his holiness was, to kiss his great toe ; with, or 
without the golden slipper, as his holiness might generouslj 
condescend. 

Thus seated on a temporal throne, with a dominion over 
the city of Rome, and the neighboring country, called the ec* 
clesiastical states, which afforded a small revenue } the sale 
of indulgencies gave a handsome addition to tlie crown, and 
to increase it, his holiness created a middle state after death, 
called purgatory, where all souls rested, that were not par- 
doned at death ; if they were not ransomed by their friends, 
with money, in a reasonable time, and prayetl out, they 
passed into bell : but if Urns saved, tiiey went to heaven. 

This system of finance gave his holiness a revenue, that 
enabled him to support a throne, with more magnificence 
and splendor, i\mn any other potentate. See Daniel, 7th 
chapter, Tth and 8th verses. £1-— 24, 25, 26. 
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Kingdom of ChnrUmagner-^f Mahome^-'^f the Turkfi^^ 
fttii of Hie Roman empire at Con$tantinopks 

W£ have now traced the progress of this horn of the 
Roman beast, down to tlie year 800. At this time arose 
Charlemagne king of the Franks i who subdued the several 
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smatl states of France^ Germany, and Italjr, establisbed 
tlie sovereignty and unity, of the crown of France ; pla- 
ced himself at the head of the German empire ; received 
from the hands of Lee the 3d^ the iron crown of the Ro- 
mans, with tiie title of Emperor of the West. 

Charlemagne, in his turn^ protected the Pope, and en- 
forceil the papal religion, witn fire and sword, throughout 
all his dominions ; and became one of the heads of the 
Roman beast, about 200 years after Pe|»n. This little 
horn, this papal beast, continued in regular progression, 
to enlarge and extend his power and influence, until the 
pontificate of Urban £d, (1095) when the vision of the 
prophet was fully accomplished. << And these— -meaning 
the ten horns — shall agree to give tlieir power unto the 
•'beast." . ^ 

About 200 y^rs after Charlemagne, Peter the hermit 
came out of Germany over the Rhine, into the southern 
kingdoms and preached the first crusade, or holy war, 
against the inndels, who were thfin in possession of Je- 
rusalemw The fiame spread like lightning through Chris- 
tendom. Princes sold or mortgaged their estates, to raise 
money, raliied their subjects tor the war, and took the 
field in person ; marched, or rather swarmed, into the 
plains of Asia Minor, and from thence into Syria, and laid 
siege to Jerusalem. 

Here was exhibitei) such zeal, and feats of valour, as 
twere never before known. The city was carried by assault, 
and the christians held it one year. Before we proceed 
further with this war, we will take a view of the rise, pro- 
gress, and character of the powers against which all ciiris- 
^ndom had drawn the sword. 

The prophecy upon Ishmael, when he was driven out 
from his father's house, has been thus far accopiiplished ; 
tlie storms of war have burst all around him, yet he has 
dwelt quietly in the presenpe of his brethren. We vvirt 
now see how he put forth his hand upon the cduntries,rose 
into power, and ^^ became a great nation." 

About the year 606, Mahomet, a monk of Mecca, re- 
nounced his religion, in which he had been educated, reti- 
red to a cave, and framed a new one. As I have shewn, 
how. the prophecy of the little horn was fulfilled in the 
papal ^ower ; so I will shew, how the prophecy of St. John 
^—Revelations ix. 1 — lltltverse inclusive, has been accom- 
plished, in these locusts of Arabia. 
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When Mahomet bad nmtiired his religiott^ he eame forth, 
and pablished it at Mecca ; asserting, that God had tent 
Christ, topublish his religion, to persuade men to heaven, 
bat that He had sent JMhametj to compel them to heaven. 
That he was the representative of God, and the onlv true 
]irophet. He took for the basis of his reliaton, the old Jew- 
ish patriarchal ; with the indulgence of polygamj, and pro- 
hibited the use of wine. In their pravers, copying the 
Pharisees, but discarding tlie ritual or ceremonial Taw : de- 
nouncing Christ, and proclaiming himself the onlj tme 
prophet. 

Mahomet discarded the bible, and made one of his own, 
called the Koran, or Alcoran ; composed of a great nombor 
of detached sentences, enjoining polygamy, and prohibiting 
the use of wine : enjoining prayers, and here and there an- 
Bocncing ^' God is God, and Mahomet is his propliet !" 

This religion being new, and more indulgent to the am* 
bition, lusts, and corruptifhis of men ; he soon had followers, 
and met with opposition. The city of Mecca banished the 
prophet, who fiea to Medina, (another city of Arabia) and 
his flight, called in Arabic the Hegira, is the date of the 
Mahometan era. Here his followers increased, till they 
soon made up a strong military force. With this, he subdu- 
ed his own country ; then carried his arms into Palestine, 
and took Jerusalem in 637. 

He next overran Egypt, took the city of Alexandria, 
where the caliph Omar ordered the largest library in the 
world, to be burnt ; with this reason, ^^ that if it contained 
any thing which was not iq the Koran, it otight to be burnt, 
if nof, it ought to be burnt," and it was burnt. 

With the wealth and spoils of Egypt, they raised another 
army, which went into the east ; overran and subdued the 
eastern provinces of the Roman empire, took Babylon, and 
razed it to its foundations; and at the prophets, Jeremiah 
li. and Isaiah xu'i. had predicted, ^^ swept her with the be« 
mm of destruction, so that her place is not to be found." 

The army of Egypt proceeded west at the same time, 
overran and subdued all the Roman provinces on the north 
of Africa, passed over into Spain^subdued it, and passed into 
France : here they were checked in a severe action, with 
Charles Martel, king of France; and were driven hack into 
Spain ; where they held possession, till they were driven 
out, with the assistance of the Moors, in 1091. 
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These locusts of the bottomless pit, continued their rava- 
ges, upon the southerh section of the Roman empire^ five 
prophetic months, or one hundred and fifty years : they then 'i 
boiit Bagdad, in the east, on the Tigris, and called it -^ the ' 
city of peace.*' 

These conquests of the Ishmaelttes, (Arabians) MaKome- 
tans or locQSt«, extended over all the north of Africa, Syria, 
^lestine, and the eastern provinces of the Remaa empire, 
asfarasdiey extended; viz., to the river Indus: and the 
religion of the prophet was enforced with the sword, through-^ 
out all this extent of dominion ; where it continued to pre- 
vail under the Saracens, until these provinces were wrested 
from them by the l*urks. 
y Then the vision of locusts was closed ! the prophet adds, 
** one woe is past, behold ! there come two woeji more here- 
after :" and in the next verse, goes on to unfold the visioa 
of the Euphratean horsemen : and long before the use of 
gunpowder was known, he describes the exact explosion, a^ 
it appears when horsemen fire on Itorseback, ^* fire, smoke, 
and brimstone, coming out of the horses' mouths," vad what 
is more remarkable, tliese Tartars began their conquests 
with cavalry, and very numerous cavalry ; and the use of 
fire arms gave them great superiority over their enemies,- 
and rendered their conquests rapid and easy. 
;^ They overran and destroyed the Saracen empire, in the 
east, took Bf^ad the capital, conquered Syria, and took 
Jerusalem. They also conquered Egypt, and all the Sara- 
cen states, on the north of Africa ; and having triumphed 
over the eastern and southern sections of the Roman em- 
pire, they entered Europe, and fixed their capital at Con- 
stantinople, in the year 1450 : tlius placing the western 
Roman empire, under the dominion of the papal religion, 
and the eastern, under that of Mahomet : wnere they w\\l 
remain, until the accomplishment of the prediction of the 
apostle, 2 Thessalonians, ii. 3. *^ Who opposeth and ex- 
aiteth himself above all that is called God, or is worship- 
ped ; setting in tlie temple of God, shewing himself that 
he is God : whom the Lord shall consume, with the breath 
of his mouth, and the briahtness of his coming." And until 
the vision contained in the 2d chapter of Daniel, and the 
latter part of the Tth, shall be accomplished. 

Thus we have seen, how a few military adventurers, 
under Mahomet, grew into power, and overran mighty em*^ 
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pires, Btaies aod kingdoms : also, how a small clan of 
Tartars near the source of the river Euphrates, htpin their 
depredations opon their neighbors, and being enriched and 
encouraged bj their spoils, soon became numerous and pow* 
erful ; subdued the conquests the Mahometans had made 
and enjojed four hundred jears ; adopted their religion, 
enforced it, like Mahomet, with the sword, and the arm 
of the law ; fixed their capital in the seat of the beast 
with great iron teeth, and aspired to the dominion of the 
world. ^ 

Thus we have seen, the displays of the goodness of God, 
in the communications of himself, and his will to men, 
through the successive ages of the world, from the creation, 
to the flood f a-penod of one thousand six hundred and fifty 
six vears : from the flood, to the call of Abraham, and the 
founding of his church : from thence, through the medium 
of his prophets, God has unfolded all the great events ; and 
tbe pens of the several historians have recorded their 
accomplishment, down to the destruction of the Roman 
empire, and the establishment of the beast and false proph* 
et upon its ruins. 

From the several cbastenings, of the ancient and modern 
oburch, (or Jewish and christiai?) we may learn the truth of 
the great maxim of inspiration, that ^^ to whom much is 
Qven, of tliem much will he required"-— and ^^ he that 
knoweth his master's will, and doeth it not, shall be beateiv 
mtlv many stripes." 
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PERSIA. 

Th£ 'Persian empire, which was founded by Cyrus upon 
the union of the Babylonian, Medean, and Persian empireB, 
about 536 before Christ, passed through a succession of rev- 
olutions 5 first l>y the conquest of the Greeks ; next by the 
conquest of the Koinans ; then by the Saracens, or Arabi- 
ans ; next by the Turks. . 

About the close of the ISth, or beginning of the 13th cen- 
tury, Jenghis Khan, a Tartar prince, on the north of Persia, 
sprang up, assumed the style of conqueror, overran Persia, 
a great part of Hindostan, (or hither India) and extended 
his arms into the east as far as the confines of China, and 
laid the foundation of that extensive monarchy, known 
1>y the name of the Mogul's empire, (or empire of the great 
Mogul). He was succeeded by Timer Bek, or Tamer- 
lane, (^another Tartar prince), who extended his conquests 
over ail that part of Asia which formerly composed the ex- 
tensive emf^re of Persia, greatly* weakened the growing 
strength of the Turks, and fixed the permanency of the 
Jjl^ul's empire 1399. 

Tne dynastj^ continued in his line, almost three centuries 
and a half, until the conquest of Kouli Khan, 1752. l^is 
prince, or sophi of Persia, threw off the Tartar yoke, and 
like Gustavus Vasa of Sweden, reused up his countrymen 
to assert their liberties $ with this spirit, he broke the 
usurpation of the Tartars in Persia^ and greatly M'eakened 
the empire of the Moguls. Since his conquest, the empire 
of Persia has been governed, like Egypt, by a number ot in- 
dependent sovereignties, and has been the theatre of dis- 
tressing civil wars. 

Kouli Khan, also penetrated into Hindostan 1735, dis- 
solved the government of the Moguls, and left that country. 
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like Persia, under the goTernment of H grett number of 
independent sorereignties, styled Soobahs, or Nabohitw— 
The civil wars between these Nabobs, laid the foondation 
for the extensive cooqaests, and settlements of the English 
East India company in India, and has guaranteed to them 
a revenue, which has enabled England to resist the ambition 
of the French revolution, furnish monej for the support of 
all confederated^urope, through this arduous struggle of 
a twenty years' war, and by a splendid triumph, give peace 
to the world. 

We should here notice, the display of the government of 
God, in raising up Charles XII. king of Sweden, to excite a 
spirit of enterprise in Russia. We now see in Persia, a 
character of the same description, in Koult Khan ; raised 
up at the same time, and to co-operate in the same signal 
events, (although so remote from each other) by laying the 
foundation for uiose conquests in India, which have furnish* 
ed the purse for confederated Europe, through the medium 
of England, and rendered tlieir sword triumphant. 



CHINA. 

This empire, on the eastern extremity of the continent 
of Asia, difiering from all others in its government, reli- 
gion, manners, customs, and extensive population ; is noted 
HH* the pride of antiquity. The modern Chinese carr^^ 
back their origin beyond the flood, and some of them bevondj 
the creation. About two hundred years before Cfirist, 
literature began to flourish in China, and theaitof printing 
was discovered ; and their first historian, Sematsian, wrote 
about ninety seven years before Christ. g-^ 

There is nothing that appears in their history, witli any 
certainty, further back than the first dynasty under prince 
Yao,or Yu, about two thousand years before Christ. Prom 
the nicest investigation of Chinese chronology, by some 
m<idern and learned Chinese, who were educated in France, 
and returned to China in the year 1765, and whose corres- 
pondence has since beeii poblished at Paris ; it does not 
appear, that the kingdom was founded earlier than the year 
of the world 2207. 

The Chinese suflered much from the depredations of the 
BortherR Tartars, until the reign of Chi-ho-angti, who 

6 
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eftifsed the famous andrthern wall to be buiU, extending 
one th«ras«nd five hwnlred miles from east to west. ThiA 
secured the peace of China for several centuries ; but the 
Tartars, after repeated assaults and depredations, finally 
succeeded in breaking over the wall, and subduing the em- 

{ire 1635, and a Tartar dynasty is now upon the throne. 
Fndftr this dynasty, all tbe eastern part of the Mogul's em- 
pire has been added to China,* and the emperor resides in 
summer in Tartary, and in winter in China ; this preseryes 
the union. 

China Proper, is supposed to contain more inhabitants 
than all Europe, being estimated at three hundred millions, 
by Sir George Staunton. The love of country is such, in 
China, that they are never known to emigriate ; they carry 
on no foreign commerce, although their exports are iiii- 
teense ; they admit no foreigners into any of their cities, 
and only into particular parts of thdr country near t^e sea 
coast, aud into the suburbs of a few particular commercial 
' cities. 

Their ^overnn^ent is absolute, and yet patriarchal ; the 
emperor is not the tyrant, but the father of his people. 
Their religion is pagan ; but so far mixed with the religion 
of Brama, that they have pure, and simple ideas of the su- 
preme beings who presides over the universe : the doctrine 
of transmigration also, makes a part of the religion of Chinn. 
^ This country was first. visited by the Portuguese, in their 
aiscoveries in the Indian ocean, m the year 1586; when 
they obtained a grant of the island of Macao at the entrance 
of the harbor of Clanton. Since that time, the commerce of 
China has been carried on from Europe and America, by 
the way of the cape ofOood Hope. 

«IMrThe pope sent missionaries, of the order of the Jesuits 
into China, in the year 169^, when they met with some 
apparent success, until they began to shew a disposition to 
dictate in the affairs of the government \ then the emperor 
expelled them in 1742. The English government attempted 
to establish a diplomatic intercourse M'ith China in ITQfi^ 
and sent Lord M'Cartney for this special purpose ; but the 
imprudence of the mission soon defeatea its object, by 
some manceuvres on the coast, particularly in approaching 
the shores with their ships, making soundings, occ. The 
jealousy of the emperor was alive to these muvements, 
and it is owins entirely to this jealousy, that China has so 
long retained her government. 
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UaUed Aflienca, will doubtless enfoj a free trade with 
China, frona the western shore of this contiaeot, io fifteeq 
«r twenty jears^ where will spring up and flourish, some 
of the lai^est^and most splendid cities. 



HINDOSTAN. 

This PeHtnsula, known bj the name of India within 
the Ganges (or hither India) was discovered by the Portu* 
guese in 1497 ; and in the year 1606» thej commenced the 
settlement of Gte on the Malabar coast. Here they estab- 
lished an inqn^tioa which continues tii this dav ; and by 
the other European nations, in the followine order, viz : 
Visited over land br the English 1591, and by a private 
adventare of three ships at the same time. Tliis adventure 
proved unfortunate $ two rf the ships were lost, and the 
third was seized on by the crew, and the captain after an 
absence of three years returned to England in another ship. 
This adventure^ although disastrous, laid the foundation 
for all the future English prosperity in India. The intelli- 
gence brought home by captain Lancaster, induced a second 
adventare, which proved successful, and laid the founda- 
tion For the charter of the first East India company, Dec. 
1600, with a stock of 72,000^ In 1698, a new company 
was formed, and in 1700, the old one was re-established, 
for which they agreed to pay to government 400,000^ for 
five years. In 177S, the British government passed their 
India Bill, and in 1774 they sent out judges from England, 
to preside over their India settlements ; and the commerce 
of India continues to increase and flourish to this day. 

The Dutch next explored the Indian ocean, and touched 
upon the peninsula of Hindastan 1595. The EDglish East 
India company made their first voyage 1601. The same 
year the French doubled the cape ol' Good Hope, and visi- 
• ted India. In 1612, the Danes made their first voyage to 
India. All these kingdoms established India companies, 
lifter the manner of the English. 

This country when first visited by Europeans* was divi- 
ded into a number of viceroyalties, or sovereignties, united 
under the emperor of Hindostan, or the Mosurs empire ; 
possessingan extensive,, population, and enjoying one of the 
richest and most fertile^ soils, with a mild and delightful 
climate. The frequent wars which sprang up from time 
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lo time between the princes or Soubahs, lod them to have 
recourse to the Europeans for aid. 

In 17S8, the famous Kouli Khan, after having usurped the 
Persian throne, overran ^reat part of the Mogul's empire, 
weakened, and destroyed the power of the descendants of 
Tamerlane, a power which had continued nearly three 
centuries and a half; he overran Hindostan, dissolved the 
unity of the empire, and left it at the mercy of a sreat num^ 
ber of independent princes, who soon became rival states, 
and rendered this delightful country, a theatre of perpetual 
wars, and devastation. 

^ This weakness of the natives, was soon turned to the • 
advantage of the Europeans, and enabled them to maintain 
and extend their settlements. The English at Bombay, 
Madras, Calcutta, &c. ; and the French at Pondicherry. 

At the peace of 1763, the French ceded Pondicherry to 
the English, which gave them an unrivalled possession of the 
sea coast of this eastern world, secured the foundation of 
her extensive commerce, wealth, and power ; and enabled 
her to become mistress of the seas, and arbiter of the world. 

The population that has grown out of these settlements, 
with the extensive conquests, which the British East India 
company have since made, amount to about twenty mil- 
lions ; tiiis added to the settlements the English have made, 
and acquired in the Indian ocean, (including New Holland, 
and the isles) is estimated at forty millions. 

This extensive, rich, and populous country, has become 
the theatre of the christian missionaries in Vi\e east. The 
ancient religion of this country, was the religion of Brama, 
who taught tlTe doctrine of one supreme being, who made, 
and governs all things, mixed with the absurd' doctrine of 
raetemsychosis, or transmigration of souls at death, into 
the form of ail the different animals, according to their char- 
acters in life 5 together with the practice of image worships 
or idolatry. 

Into what a state of corruption, ignorance, superstition,*, 
and enthusiasm, this religion is now fallen, has been very 
impressively disclosed by the Rev. Dr. Buchanan 5 togeth- 
er with the successful efforts now making, in translating 
the bible into the different oriental languages, and diffusing 
it (through the medium of the press) throughout tliis eastern 
world. A work slow in its progress, but which M'ill assur- 
edly prosper, and succeed . 
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TARTARY. 

This vast extent of cmmtrj, Ijiog upon the nertli ot 
Asia, and extendins from ihe eastern horclers of Rusftia in 
Europe, to the Dorthem ocean on the north, and the Pactfic 
ocean on the east, embracing Chinese Tartarj, Thibet, and 
a part of Hindo^mn on the south ; was all known to the 
Greeks and Romans, ander the general name of Scjthia. 
The ancient ScjrthiaBs defeated Alexander, bj retiring be- 
fore him, laying waste their country, and decoying him into 
their •nncBltivat^ wilds, where he had like to have been 
mned and destroyed. 

The same mode of warfare was practised by the Parthi- 
ans, or Scythians in the east, upon the Roman general 
Crassns, who was ruined with his army amidst the sands, 
and uncultivated plains of Parthia; by this mode of defence, 
they have been able to secure their country from conquest ; 
hut it has been no security against the feuds, civil wars, and 
massacres tvhich have constant! v arisen out of their savaae, 
barbarous manner of life ; their divided, and wandering 
mode of subsisting, and tlieir total want of union, and en* 
ergy io their government These civil wars, and massacres, 
were common, and often attended with the slaugiiter of 
three or four hundred thousand. This has kept down 
their population, and wasted their strength ; and been the 
chief cause of their submission to the Russian gbvernroent. 

it is true that some large, and populous cities are scatter* 
ed throughout this vast extent of country ; but literature, 
and the arts have never flourished in Tartarj. The mass 
of the population lead wanderine shepherd lives, or subsist 
by fishing and hunting. The Tartars are noted for their 
attachment to the horse, and of course for their numerous, 
and fine horses ; they-also prefer the flesh of this animal 
to that of the ox, or cow. 

From these regions of barbarism, sprang upOthman, the 
the conqueror of the west of Asia, and chief of the Turks ; 
Jenghis Khan, and Tamerlane, the conquerors of the mid- 
dle, and southern parts of Asia ; and from Chinese Tai^- 
ry sprang tiie present reigning tamily on the throne of 
China. Since the conquests otKouH Khan (the Persian,) 
early in the last century, there has been a general quiet 
throughout this eastern world. 

*6 
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The \i'ar pi-actised. bj the Rtissians apon the emperOi* 
Napoleon in 181^— IS, was a Tartar war; the same as 
was practised upon Alexander, the Grecian ; upon Crassus, 
the Roman, and upon all other foreign invasions. The 
Russians decoyed him into their country, hj retiring, niid 
laying waste tneir country; and when the emperor presQ- 
med that he had securea his object in the possession of 
Moscow ; the Tartar governor Rastapchin, set fire to the 
city, and burnt him out. This mode of defence has been 
invariably practised from the earliest ages, and with inva.- 
riable success. 

All this nest of ancient, and modern conquerors, lyiag 
east of Russia in Europe, is now under a general system of 
government, and subject to the emperor of Russia ; which 
will account for the general auiet that has so long prevail- 
ed in this country. Should tne ambition of the present, or 
some future emperor, rouse up this now dormant force ; 
the same scenes would be acted over again, and the same 
consequences result from them, as from the invasions of 
Othman, Jenghis Khan, Tamerlane, &c. The same countries 
which were uien the theatres of conquests, are now as in- 
viting, and as defenceless as they were then ; and when 
under the direction of one government, so well organized^ 
and so energetic as that of Russia, it may well be presumed 
that more serious, and extensive conquests may be effected, 
than any that have been recorded. 

The southern nations are aware of this, and it is said 
that the Turks have a tradition, that the Russians will sub- 
due their empire, and that they even fix upon a particular 
gate, at whicn they will enter when they shall subdue their 
capital (Constantinople). 

Thus we have seen, that the southern kingdoms of Asia 
have been ravaged, and laid waste hy tlie Tartars, or ^cy- 
thians of Asia, from time to time, in the same manner that 
the southern kingdoms of Europe have been ravaged, and 
laid waste by the Celtii, Tartars, or Scythians of Europe. 
Even we, the favored inhabitants of America, sprang. from* 
the Saxons who were a clan or tribe of Celtii, or bcythians, 
^o subdued the Britons, planted in that isle the first prin- 
c^les of liberty, and pure representative government^ and 
transplanted them into . this new world, where they have 
flourished, and eclipsed th<^ onginal stock. 
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EGYPT. 



This kinguom was founded by Mixraiin, the son of 
Uao^ in the jear before Christ 2188. Possessing the rich* 
est soil, and the most inviting climate, it flouiisned above 
all other kingdoms, in wealth, splendor, literature, and the 
arts, and became the nurserj from whence the splendid na- 
tions of Greece and Rome, derived their literature, and 
knowledge of the arts and sciences. Egypt became not 
only the pride of the world, but the envy of the world. 
It continued one thousand five hundred and eighty eight 
years, when it was broken, and subdued by Nebuchadnez- 
zar king df Assyria, about six hundred years before Christ. 

During this period, were constructed tl)09e stupendous 
monuments of the arts, the pyramids ; the largc!>t of which 
covers with its base six acres of ground, and is six hundred 
feet in height ; these with the splendid obelisks, and mum- 
mies, (those monuments of the art of embalming their 
dead,]^ together with the Egyptian cement, which hardened 
with time, and became more aurable than stone ; these with 
the canal that united the Nile with the Red Sea, and the 
almost innumerable canals that conducted tiie inuruiations 
of the Nile, and fertilized the whole face the country; 
were amongst the arts which distinguished E)gyi)t. 

The conquests of Nebuchadnezzar, plunderea, and sack- 
ed the kingdom, broke its spirit, and rendered it an easy 
prey to the successive conquerors. Alexander the great, 
conquered Egypt about the year 330 before Christ, and af- 
ter his death it fell under the government of Ptolemy, one 
of his generals. It would have flourished under the Ptole- 
mies, had it not been harassed, and distressed by the per- 
petual wars with the Selucid8e,or kiu^s of Syria. 

With the fall of the Grecian empire, Egypt fell under 
the dominion of the Romans,' in the year 31 after Christ. 
It continued a Roman province until the conquest of the 
Saracens, about the year 625. They established the Ma- 
hometan religion, and governed Egypt by their caliphs, 
until the conquest of the Turks in the year 1525. 

The Turks confirmed the Mahometan reliaion in Egy|S, 
and throughout their empire, and prostrated the strength 
of the kingdom, by giving it up to the government of a great 
number of petty sovereigns, called BeySf who wasted the 
energies, wealth, and resources of the country, and became 
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trihatary to the saltan of Constantinople. In IZOd, this 
ba^st oT kinedoms was overran by the French under Gren. 
JBonaparte. In 1801 it was conquered by the Elfish ; and 
in 1803, ceded by the English back again to the Turks^ un- 
der whose power it now continues. Thus we see howr the 
prediction of the prophet has been fulfilled ; *^ Egypt shall 
become the basest of kingdoms." 

Egypt, in its origin, was almost as ancient as Assyria^ 
and Cnaldea ; and its duration as a kingdom^ has clearly 
evinced the importance of those virtuous institutions) on 
which this monarchy was founded. At this early ase of 
the world, the knowledge of the true God was lost, all men 
were sunk in a gross, and barbarous idolatry $ the science 
of civil government was in its infancy, and the passions of 
men were c6rrupt. In this state of things, let us take a 
view of the principles which constituted the basis of their 
government, and see how far they became an example for 
uie Greeks, — ^the Romans, and in point of moral virtue 
have surpassed die governments or later ages ; and even 
in this boasted age of wisdom, light, experience, religioii, 
and improvement. 

The genius of their government was hereditary monarchy; 
and to pjreserve:the customs of their ancestors, was one of 
its fundamental maxims. The service of the king was con- 
sidered too sacred, to be degraded by a foreigner ; and the 
ear of majesty too pure, to be polluted with ignoble senti- 
ments. 

The frugality of th)e kins, and even the simplicity of his 
diet, were considered as oojects of importance, deserving 
the attention of the laws $ and even public business of mag- 
nitude and importance, was assignea to the duties of the 
morning, and became the object of the king with the rising 
dawn. This, with the prayers, devotions, and sacrifices <^ 
the temple, together with a rehearsal of the exploits, and 
customs of his ancestors, from the sacred records, was pre- 
scribed to the king, as the duties of the morning. To en- 
force these principles, a certain pillar in the temple of 
Thebes, was inscribed with imprecations against that king, 
sho should dare to violate them. 

^ To administer justice, preserve order, and support the 
throne, the kin^ appointed thirty judges, selected irom all 
the principal cities of Egypt. Wisdom and virtue, with a 
fair and ^ood re|ft)rt, were the sole criterions of preferment ; 
and the judges were supported at the expense of the king. 
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The laws gcTverned in Egjjit^ and every citizen from hia 
infancy, was taught to know, and reverence the lawn. Thia 
established a regular system of habits, which enabled the 
Egyptians to preserve their government so long; and it 
the trae maxim of the government of China to this day. 

Ignorance, and idleness were alike detested in Egypt ; 
to suppress these, it became necessary for every man te 
enrol his name, together with his employment, opon %, 
public register in the hands of some magistrate. 

The- Egyptians exempted frum execution, or the power 
of the creditor, all the instruments used by the debtor to 
obtain his support ; jud^ng it both barbarous, and infa- 
mous, to divest a man or the means of subsistence, and of 
paying his debts, on account of his misfurtunes ; but gave 
op the debtor in person to be imprisoned by the creditor. 

The E^ptians paid the highest respect to old age ; the 
young always rose in their presence, and did them rever*- 
encc. 

Gratitude amongst the Egyptians was ranked with the 
first of the virtues, and gratitude to the king, claimed the 
first rank ; and upon this principle, that he who is grateful 
to men, will be grateful to the gods. 

Thereupon of the Egyptians was idolatry, wrapped in 
mysteries known only to the priests, and long since lost in 
the ases of obscurity, together witfi that labyrinth of hiero- 
glyphics, which adorned the pyramids, obelisks, pillars, and 
statues of Egypt. 

The superstition of the Egyptians, like all other idolaters, 
was as great as their deities were numerous, and it was 
death for any person to take the life of any one of all the 
numerous animals they worshipped. 

The Egyptians, like all other idolaters, had this thin veil 
of covering for their religion, " that they worshipped God 
in the image, and not the image as God." 

The pyramids of Egypt, those mausoleums of the dead-*- 
together with their mummies, those monuments of the art 
of emt>alming their dead, clearly shew the reverence the 
Egyptians paid to their funerals, and the sacred rites of 
sepulture. By this means they preserved entire the per- 
sons of their ancestors, adorned with such hiero&lyphics as 
were commemorative of their virtues^-«-and those only, 
such as were sanctioned bv the public voice. 

The hieroglyphical panegyrics upon thS dead, regarded 
not birth, wea(th, or honors f all Egyptians were considered 
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Boble» The virtues of the dead) were aWne the SQbjecfei of 
praise. The miKtarj character of Egjpty with idl her boas* 
ted regularity-of force, and diseifrfiney was Beyer illustri-* 
ous, excepting in the wars of Sjria, and in the reign of 
Sesostris. 

E^pt early became the niirser j of the arts and sciences 9 
m these she excelled, and left it to ail the nations who have 
succeeded her, to become only her imitatocsyand not enr^n 
that in her pyramids, hieroglyphics, the art of embalm ins, 
and her wonderful cement. The study <^astronomy, which 
commenced upon the plsuns of Babylon, was carried to 
great perfection by means of geometry, which was greatly^ 
improved in Egypt. 

The medical art was rendered illustrious in Egypt, wberQ 
it was reduced to a^ regular system, and every physician 
was by law confined to one ciisease only. If he treated 
this according to the prescribed rules, he was not held eea- 
ponsible for the issue ^ but if he made any new expeii'^ 
ments, his own life was held responsible for the issue. 

The -splendid libraries which, were early founded ia 
Egypt, shew their taste, and improvements in the sciences^ 
and the sacred dedication of these libraries, ^' Office for the 
diseases of the Soul,"^ shews the reverence they attached to 
learning, and their abhorrence of ignorance. 

The Egyptians excelled in architecture, painting, and 
sculpture; but music never struck their attention | they 
considered this as a useles art of efieminacy, and beneath 
their notice. ^ 

Agriculture was the basis on which Egypt founded all 
her greatness, it being the source of all lier wealth. All 
employments were alike respected in Eg^pt, from the king 
to the peasant I and he who excelled in his profession, and 
in virtue, inherited the triumph of public applause. This 
diffused contentment, excited emulation, and raised everj 
employment to its highest perfection. 

The country of Egypt wks greatly enriched, by their hus- 
bandmen, who covered the whole face of this garden of the 
world, with their numerous flocks, and herds. These con- 
stituted the permanent wealth of their country. 

The soiHhat so richly rewarded the husbandmen, was 
not watereil by rains as with us, (these are rare in Egypt ^) 
but by the overflowing of the river Nile $ these inundations 
are conveyed by numerous canals over the whole face of the 
country to fertilize this soil, which has rendered Egypt sa 
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^moifs for her com, and-^ve sn^jiort to thofte Tast flocks 
and'herds which cover all Tier plains. 
' The Vegetation of E^pt was not peculiar to that coon- 
itjf excepting the papjrvs/or plant which served them for 
{Miper : the rest was common to countries of the same cli- 
mate and continues so to this day. 

The government of Egypt supported a regular system of 
police, and every department in the kingdom was conduct- 
ed with the greatest order, regularity and wisdom ; and the 
voice of health, and plenty, was heard in all their dwellings. 

The military art was highly cultivated in Egypt ; but 
%sosMs alone, carried his arms abroad be^nd the plains 
of Syria. He subdued all the north of Africa, and carried 
bis arras intolndiu, 1491 years before Christ; and left 
toonnments of his conquests in Asia Minor, and l*hrace i 
and his domfnions ei^tended from the Ganges, to the Dan- 
ube. SesoStris, at the end of nine years returned into 
%ypt, enriched with the wctalth, and spoils of conquest $ 
but left these nominal conquests as free as he found them. 
Sesostris flourished abocft one century after the departure of 
the Hebrews. 

These conquests of Sesostris opened the way for those 
Colonies which passed into Greece at this time under Ce- 
crops, Danaus, and Cadmus, who carried with them the 
arts and sciences of Egypt, and planted the first seeds of 
hnprovement, and literature in Greece. 

The conquests of SesOstris, subverted the religion, habits, 
manners and customs of Egypt ; and by itj wealth and 
loxuries, which it introduced, subverted all the virtues, to- 
gether with that temperance, industry, sobriety, and econ- 
omy, which were the pillars of Egyptian greatness ; laid 
the ^nndatton for all the future sufferings of Egypt, and 
brought her to fulfil the prediction of the prophet— ^^ ^g7P^ 
shall become the basest of kingdoms." 

Soon after the death of Sesostris, commenced the reigns 
of Cheops and Cephrenus, who caused all the temples of re- 
Imon to be closed, neariy one whole century ; built some 
of the pyramids, prostrated religion and all the virtues ; 
gave themselves up to all the excesses of licentiousness, 
cruelty and barbarity. The whole nation followed their 
• example ; and Egypt, this nursery of the arts, this school 
of virtue and morals, this paragon of industry, temperance 
and sobriety, was now become a sink of iniquity, and every 
hateful kist 
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Such is the fate of all nations, as soon as thej lose their 
virtue ; and the history of Egypt, as connected vith the his- 
tory of the Jews, together with the history of the four great 
empires, clearly shews, that she never recovered her virtue, 
religion, strength, nor character ; hot all witness against 
her, that she has become the basest of kingdoms to this daj« 



DENMARK. 

This kingdom was first established by Gormo, in the 
year 714. The most distinguished part of the history of 
ihis kingdom, consists in its invasions and depredations 
upon the island of England. In the year 877, they succee- 
ded in the conquests of the Saxons, and established Canute 
upon the throne. In 880 they were expelled by Alfred the 
great. In the year 995 the Danes extorted a tribute from 
the Britons, of 16,000/. to buy off their depredations. In 
1002 the Danes broke the treaty, and by their renewed 
depredations, extorted from Ethelred II. a tribute of 
24,000/. In the year 1412 Norway was united to Den- 
mark. In the year 1 521 the kingdom of Denmark was sep- 
arated from the kingdom of Norway, and in 1660 the 
Grown of Denmark became hereditary- 

In the year 1394 the kingdom of Sweden was united by 
oonquest to the crown of Denmark, and was subject to her 
until the year 1525, when Sweden recovered her liberty, 
under the illustrious Gustavus Vasa ; since which time, 
Denmark has held a secondary rank amongst the nations of ^ 
the north. In 1813 the kingdom of Norway was sevei^d 
from Denmark, and given to the crown prince of Sweden, 
by the confederated powers of Europe, where it now re- 
mains. 

The local situation of Denmark, gave her high, anrl com- 
manding advantages^ to become one of the first commercial, 
and maritime nations of the world ; had not the jealousy, 
und rival strength of England kept her down. In the year 
1536 the protestant religion was introduced into Denmark, 
and in 1629 Christian the IV. was chosen head of the protes- 
tant league against the house of Austria. 

It has been the policy of the late sovereigns of Denmark, 
to cultivate a good understanding with the throne of Eng- 
land by intermarriages, and the issue of such an alliance, 
4()ow governs the kingdom of Denmark. . Denmark stilt 
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holds some possessions in the Indian ocean, and upon the 
western shore of Africa $ she exercises a sovereigntr over 
east and west Greenland, and a part of Lapland ; and holds 
some small possessions in the \Vest Indias. Denmark can 
never rise to emiuepce, bein^ situated between the gigantic 
powers of England and Russia. 

I have given the great ootlines of dl the kingdoms, states, 
and empires, which nave ever been distinguished, either for 
their arts, or their arros« To give a sketch of the minor 
states, and isles would swell this work to a needless expense, 
I shall therefore leave that part of my plan, for a geographi- 
cal work, which I am about to publish. 



(A.) GREECE CONTINUED. 

To record a faithful narrative of events, is one duty of a 
historian ; hut to diffuse by his pen, the true spirit of the 
various scenes, events, exploits, and achievements which he 
relates, is by far the roost difficult and important part of his 
duty ; and is as absolutely necessary, to give spirit, interest, 
energy, and instruction to his narrative, as tor a musician, 
in his performance, to give expression to the piece he per- 
forms. To eifect this, he must assume the spirit of every 
scene, and every character which become the subject of his 
story. Hence the reason why the history of Greece so far 
surpasses all others ; because those who were the heroes of 
her most splendid scenes, diffused the same fire, and the 
same spirit throughout the historic page of their country, 
and taught posterity to feel, what they had achieved. To 
preserve this fire, is ever essential to tlie preservation of 
me history of Greece. 

. Greece, which was situated in the south part of what i^ 
now Turkey in Europe, we have already noticed with re- 
gard to its origin, and extreme ignorance in its early ages. 
The splendor of Greece in later ages, which gave such lus- 
tre to the historic page, claims some attention. The first 
settlement in Greece commenced about 2,000 years before 
Christ, and about ^00 years after the building of Babylon 
by Nimrod. 

Letters were introduced into Greece by Cccrops, Cad- 
JOQUS, and the Egyptian colonies in the reign of Sesostris 
•king of £gypt-**abDut 1^00 ye^rs before Christ. This first 
period of Grecian history, is only a picture of man in his 
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most rude^ and savage state. The progress of letters, the 
artSy and refinement, under the Egyptian colonies, were 
much slower tlian in Britain, after the conquent of Juliuv 
Cesar. The Egyptian colonies could only teach, they had 
not, like the Komans^ the power to enforce their know!- 
edee. 

The limits of this work will not permit a separate detail 
of the founding, and progressive improvements of the seve- 
ral Grecian colonies, kingdoms, or states ; they must all be 
comprised under one general view. The first feature of 
Grecian history worthy of notice, is the expedition of the 
Argonauts to Colchos, after the golden fleece } ahout ISOO 
^ears before Christ. The fleece, which was the object of 
this yoyage, may well be called golden, by a people who 
were lilce i^ ancient Britons, either naked or clad in the 
skins of animals taken in the chace. This took place about 
300 years after Cecrops and Cadmus- settled in Greece ; 
and had this importance attached to it $ that it laid, the 
foundation of Grecian commerce and navigation, which af- 
terwards became so conspicuous. 

The next important period in Grecian history, is the 
siege of Troy, about 900 years before Christ, and about 
SOO from the expedition of the Argonauts. This period of 
the last 300 years, shews the rapid improvements the 
Greeks have made in letters, arts, and arms, by the size and 
strength of the city of Troy ; by the splendid display of 
arms during this ever memorable siese, of ten ^ears ; and 
more particularly, in tlie unparalleled narrative of tlie 
Trojan war, by Homer, the father of epic poetry. All these 
combined, serve to shew the power of letters, and of com* 
merce, to expand the mind, elevate the soul, and exalt the > 
character of man to the summit of his rational powers. 

The narrative of Homer, like the song of iuspiratidu, 
diffused a spirit of ambition, and emulation, throughout the 
states of Greece ; which originated the games of Olympia, 
about 200 years after the Trojan war, and about 700 berore 
Christ. It must not be understood, that these games origina* 
ted in Greece at that time, they were in general composed of \ 
such athletic exercises, as have ever been common to all new -1 
countries ; but they were reduced to system, and order un- 
der that institution, and greatly enlarged, and improved. ^ 

The exercises of these games, consisted in chariot raceg, . \ 
foot races, &c together with all such athletic exercises as } 
were calculated to exert muscular strength and dexterity^ J 
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inspire courage and emnlation ; and so high were i\\^ prizes 
of the Oljmpic games estimated, that even kings entered 
the lists/ and sought with ariditj the glory of an Oljmpic 
crown. 

From the commencement of the Oljmpic games, to tlie 
Peloponesian war, (which rendered ureece one theatre of 
carnage, about twentj-fivc jears,) about 460 jcars before 
Christ ; exhibited a period of Oiecian historj, the most 
splendid of an j other period of her greatness. In this ajge 
nourished, her greatest orators, heroes, statesmen, legisla- 
tors, philosophers, and artists, together with the seven wise 
men of Greece. 

In this pei-iod, Darius king of Persia, after he had waged 
nnsuccessfbl war asainst the ancient Dari, (or Scjthiansof 
Eurbpe, north of the Danube,) turned his arms against 
Greece, and threatened Athens, with an arm j of$(K),000 
men under Datis. At this eventful period, flourished Aris- 
tides, Pericles, Themistocles, and IMLiltiades, who saved 
Greece bj the overthrow of the Persians at the famous bat- 
tle of Marathon, destmjed their armj, and gave peace to 
his countrj. 

At the commencement of this period, flourished Ljcur- 
gus, the renowned legislator of Sparta,* and at the close of 

* LycurgoSy the renowned legislator of Sparta, tnTelled into 
Egypt, Palestine^ and the countries of the east; selected all that was 
useful, and virtuous, from their goremments ; from which be formed 
ft system af gx>vemment ^ his country, perfectly simple, and practi- 
cal. Thia goremment was founded upon the purest principles of 
lUxerty, industry, temperance, patience* virtue, justice, and valour. 
It taught the most sovereign contempt of riches, idleness, luxury, 
efTcmmacy, cowardice, and sloth ; alike disclaimed the principles of 
ambition, and conquest ; was sanctioned by the oracle of Delphos— 
rendered permanent by an oath of his country, to maintain the Con- 
stitution in his absence, until he should return ; sealed by his vol- 
untary batushment smd death; continued in successful operation 
about 500 years ; enabled Sparta to triumph over Athens in the Pelo- 
ponesian war, and become Uie arbiter of Greece* 

The g^at maxim of the government of Lycurgus was, to perpetu- 
ate the laws, manners, customs, and habits of his country, without 
innovation, or change ; and to enforce this maxim, he sacrificed his 
life. The immortal Lycurgus did all this, by a system of instruction, 
^leh was incorporated into his government. All Sparta was one 
great school ; and the nfiaxims of his government, were the fundamen- 
tal principles of education. Practical knowledge, formed the wisdom 
ofSpsgiift. . 
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it, flonrisbtd Solon, the famous legislator of Athens ;* the 
wisdom of their institutions, (thot^h very different,) will 
ever remain memorable in the annals of Greece. Daring 
this period, and soon after the invasion of Darius, comfneov 
ced the invasion of Xerxes, which has been noticed. 

* The difference of character between the Athenians and Spartans^ 
was such as. is common to states which are a^icultural and coram«'- 
cial. Sparta was agricultural, Athens commercial ; the seat of* the 
. muses and the arts. Solon as the chief magistrate^ or Archon of 
Athens, attempted to reform Her government, and reduce it to a more 
regular and practical system. 

He divided Athens into two great classes, the rich and 1^ poor. 
The rich he again divided into three classy, according to their de- 
grees of wealth ; all those of five hundred measures, (annual income,) 
composed the first class ; those of three hundred the second j^ and 
those of two, the third ; these made up the classes of the rich, and 
to these he confined all the public offices. ^ 

All those whose incomes were less than two hundred, composed 
the class of the pocff. These were debarred from office ; but as a 
compensation, he left them the privilege of voting.in the assembliesi 
and judgments of the people* An appeal was open from the- judg- 
ments of the magistrates, to the people, which finally placed the 
balance of power in the hands of. the poor, when they became the 
most numerous ; and thej by their decisions gave law to the state. 

These principles, formed the great outlines of the gov«timent of 
Solon, a^d partook much less of the balance of power, so essential to 
jpood government^ than the system of Lycurgus. Solon restored and 
improved the Areopagus, or high court of the nation, introduced many 
wise laws, and regulations, which were calculated to suppress indo- 
lence, and vice ; and encourage industry, virtue, and good order. 

He then, after the manner of Lycurgus, obtained an oath from his 
country, to observe his laws one hundred years ; and went abroad on' 
his travels. At the end of ten years he returned, and found the Athe- 
nian state, torn with factions and civil wars, which his government 
had no power to control, and the personal efforts of Solon, no power 
to i*egulatc, or even check. 

PisistratuS, one of tlie competitors for power, amidst the factions of 
his country, asslimed the mask of meekness, and great humility, be- 
came the man of the people, robbed them of their liberties, and 
became the tyrant of Athens. Solon lived to see Pisistratus twice 
deposed by the factions of his country, and died of old age, at tlie end 
. of two years ; leaving Athens under the dominion of the tyrant. 

This usurpation in Ather^, caused tlie wars which followed between 
Greece, and Persia, and rendered Greece, a theatre of carnage, and 
distress, for so many years, under the invasions of Darius, and 
Xerxes. The expulsion of the two great Persian invasions, shewed 
to Greece, what valour could achieve ; and the union of Greece, under 
the government of Alexander, shewed to the world, the strength, and 
energies of a permanent government, 
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Tberconiicts occasioned bj the revolutionft in die several 
sifttes, in tbeir stra|gleff for power, between the tjinots, 
and the peofde ; between monarchvy aristocracj, and de- 
mocracy, were often distressing and bloody. (These peo- 
ple with ail their boasted wisdom, knew nothing of that 
balance f^ekctiTe government, which is the basis of En- 
glish, and American liberty .^ The conflicts between the 
rival states for supremacy, (notwithstanding the Amphic- 
tyonic council, the Achean league, and other confederacies,) 
were often severe and desperate ; but the Pelo|)onesian 
war, which commenced between the two great rival states, 
Lacedemon, and Athens ; involved all Greece in one great 
strug^, which raged twenty -five years, with ail the vio- 
lence of Grecian conflict, closed with the humiliation of 
Athens^ destroyed their balance of power, and established 
tjie-^premacy of Sparta in Greece. 

From this time, Greece began to decline, became a the* 
atre of weakness, intrio;ue, and disorder, amidst all the 
splendor of her boasted refinement, and wisdom, under 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, with all the eloquence of 
Demosthenes, until she fell a prey to the intrigues of Philip 
king of Macedon, and the arms of bis son Alexander; 
about 300 years before Christ. The conquests of Alexan- 
der we have noticed : they produced the same effects upon 
Greece, as the conquests of Sesostris had done upon Egypt. 
With this blow, her liberties were lost forever ; the arts 
and sciences sunk with her liberty, until the overthrow of 
the city of Corinth, by the Roman consul Mummius.-— 
This destroyed the Achean league. Greece was then blot- 
ted out of the list of nations, and became a Roman prov- 
ince : about 150 years before Christ. 

The trophies of ^ Greece, eraced the triumphs of Rome, . 
under her successive consuls, and she in her turn became 
splendid with the spoil. Greece next became the theatre 
of Roman war, until Rome triumphed over atl the neigli- 
bouring powers, and carried her arms into the east. — 
Greece was a province nntih the year of our Lord 330, 
when the emperor Constantino transferred the seat of gov- 
ernment from Rome to Byzantium, called it Constantino- 
ple, after his own name, and under the power and splendor 
of the Roman capital, the splendor of learning, and the 
arts, aglain flourished when Greece lay in ruins. 

'fhe arm of despotism sat triumphant in the midst of that 

country, where liberty, valour, patriotism, economy, indirs- 

*7 
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tr^, and fruffalitj, with all their attending virtues ; where 
wisdom, philosophy^ science, and the arts, all shohe with 
such perfect splendor, as rendered Greece the pride^ find 
admiration of the world* 

Her heroes slept in deatli, and^ witnessed not the dis- 
tressing scene. Her lesidlators, philosophers, poeta, ora« 
tors, and artists were all hushed in repose, and witnessed 
not the ruins of their degraded country ; thi^ coantry, 
they had enriched and rendered so illustrious, by their 
wisdom, virtue, enterprise, and arms. Their illastriods 
deeds are recorded in the temple of immortal fame, and 
their names can never die. 

Rome held the dominion of Greece from the conquest of 
the consul Miimmius, to the conquest of the Turks^ in the 
year of our Lord 1450, about 1600 years, and with ttie fall 
of h&r Grecian power at Constantinople, fell the last vest- 
ige of the gigantic power of Rome. All that remained, of 
Greece or Rome, is now lost in the dominion of the Turk. 
Virtue is the glory of man ; but luxury, vice, and corrup- 
tion, ever have been, and ever will be the ruin of nations. 



(B.) ROME. 

Before CkrisU 
This renowned city and empire, were founded, as we 
have noticed, by Romulus, one of the descendants of 
Eneas, who fled from the ruins of Troy, and settled^ 
in Italy. The period of three hundred and ninety 
four years, which passed between the destruction of 
Troy, and the founding of Rome, together with tl>e 
advantages which they derived from the improve- 
ments of their country, in arts, and in arms, must 
have given the Roman colony such early advantages 
over the rude natives of Italy, as to have enabled 
them to have acquired at that time, not only a res- 
pectable possession, but a' superiority of character, 
and respectability. To perpetuate these advantages, 
Romulus, the then head of the colony, founded the 
. city of Rome in the 394th year after the destruction 

of Troy, and before Christ 75S 

And for the good government of his city, he instituted 
the senate, or council of ancients, composed of one' 
hundred citizens^ noted for their wisdom and' virtu^« 
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By the wisdom of this senate^ he was enabled to sup- 
port the^de and dignity of king, and thus laid the . 
foundation of the greatness of Rome. 

Romulus made it the first object of his care, tp people 
his cttj; and to thi&end, he invited, and encouraged 
strangers to settle > in it. This, like the settlement 
of aU new oonntries, eucreased the male population 
£i9ter than the female. To obviate tliis, he exhibit- 
ed the Grecian games in his little city, and gave a 
general entertainment to his nei^bors ; in the midst 
of tiiese scenes, the Romans seized on the Sabine 
women, and took them to wife, in the year before 
Chrbt, . 750 

This perfidious act, involved the Romans in a war, 
which raged through the life of Romulus, who reign- 
ed thirty seven years, died, and was deified. 1 he 
government devolved upon the senate for one year, 
when they elected Numa Pompilius their king, who 
reigned in wisdom forty three years, and made ereat 
improvements, and was succeeded by Tullius liur- 
tilius. 

In his reign was die famous combat for supremacy* be- 
tween the three Roman chiefs, the Horatii, and the 
three Alban chiefs, the Curatii. Tlie Romans were 
victorious^ and the Alban state was annexed to 
Rome. 667 

Thus under a succession of kings, the power, and do- 
minion of the Roman city were enlarged, until the 
wicked reign of Tarquin the proud, their seventh 
. and last king. He by his unhallowed abuse of Lu- 
cretia, the wife of Collatinos, one of the nobles of 
Rome, overthrew the government. The virtuous 
citizeps, fired with indignation at tbi^H(J^o;rant out- 
rage, fiew to arms, deposed the king, banished him 
and his family, destroyed the kingly government, 
and elected two consuls for one year, with equal 
powers, as a check upon each ether. These with the 
senate, whidi had beenjncreased to the number of 
two hundred, n^w became the government of Rome. 500 

During this period, and under the rei^n of the former 
Tarquin, the walls of Rome were laid, the circus was 
built, w^ch would cont;ain 150,000 spectators, the 
capitql was founded, and the great outlines of many 
great imprOvemeats begun. 
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1 

The Romans soon experienced a weakness in their gov- 
ernment, which arose out of the divided head, and 
attempted to remedy this, by creating the office of 
dictator, (a kkid of emperor) with supreme power. 493 

This snpreme power, added to the consuls, anosenate, 
soon became oppressive to the people, and ther assn* 
med the reins of government, and created the of* 
fice of tribunes of the common people, as a chedk 
upon the aristocracy of the three other powers. 486 

Quintns Cincinnatus, was taken from his plow,- ami 
made dictator. v 450 

Cincinnatus then owned but four jugera of land, about 
two acres of our measure $ this serves to show, that 
merit,, not wealth, governed Rome at this i^, and 
that the people were rather jealous of the rich ; but 
all this did not satisfy them, they made a new change 
in their governm^itj^ and chose ten wise men,'cafl* 
ed Decemvirs, and abolished the office of consul 
about the same time. 45Q 

The Decemvirs, formed a code of laws, called the ten 
tables, and caused them to be iuscribed vppn-pillars 
of brass. They became the standard of toe judicial 

Eroceedings of "Rome. In the second year of the 
decemvirs, one of their body was guil^v of lewd* 
ness; the virtue of the people resented the <>utrage, 
revenged the indignity, and abolished the office, to- 
gether with that of tribunes; and tlie dictators, and 
senate, governed Rome about seven years. * 

Their resuess spirit again became factious, and thhy 
created the office of censor. 443 

The object of this office, was to be a check upon the 
dictator, and senate ; this soon failed, and ihej ch^ 
militaiy tribune as a substitute for the old office of 
consuls. This continued two years, anji was tiien 
abolished, and the office of consuls restored. 

During these changes in the government, Rome was 
harassed by perpetual wars, with the Gauls, and 
various other neighboring nations, naiticulariy the 
Samnites, who were the most po!(verTu],;and warlike 
of all the tribes of Italy. These nations often dis- 
tressed the Roman state, and carried their victorious 
arms io the gates of Rome. 

The wars of Rome, had hitherto been carried on for 
the defence of the state, or nuUtary glory, by volun- 
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tarjr service ; they first began to |Miy their troops 
about the year 400 

I The office of cchmqI did not abridge the powers of the 
senate ; they wece as independent of each other, as 
10 the tiroes of the kings, and the consuls were kings 
at the will of the people ; the consuls led the armies, 
and the senate governed the state ; bat the comitia, 
i or ^neral assemblies of the people, held all the pow- 
er in their own hands, both of peace, and war, and 
through their tribunes they held the two great sprinn 
of government in their hands, rewards andpunim' 
iRexts. They held at their disposal all omces of 
state, and all were amenable^to the people for their 
I conduct. 

I The consols vrere the executive, the senate the legis- 
\ 'lative, and the people the electors, and arbiters of 
I the whole. Here was energy, wisdom, and folly, 
I all ao commixed, as to create perpetual jealousy, 
I discord, and collision between the government, and 
the people^ - aud which occasioned such frequent 
changes, ^nd which the true balance of the federal 
^ constitution of America, so wisely regulates, and 
I controls. 

I Poverty was not only respected at Rome, as may he 

' seen in the appointment of Cincinnatus the dictator ; 

but it made a part of their policy, in using heavy 

money of brass, in imitation of the Spartan iron 

mone^; which contini^ed to be the money of Rome, 

! until they carried their arms into Sicily, in the first 

Punic war ^ they tl^en found it necessary to coin 

silver money. 261 

^ The virtue,^aDd simplicity of manners, in the Roman 

state, were the palladium of the liberty of Rome. 

The censors were the immediate guarcfians of this 

palladium ; this office was generally filled with those, 

whose virtues had held the first dignities of the 

state, witli the highest approbation ; this office, pro* 

i tected virtue, and suppressed vice, and immorality, 

r with a severity, that preserved the Roman virtue 

puref and suppressed pvery indecency, even in the - 

highest walks of life. 

The pretors composed the judiciary of the state $ the 360 

ediles were more immediately tlie magistrates of the 

city 5 the two offices became of high importance, 
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and in after times becami the medium of ambition 
and power. The struggles between the government 
and the people, sheweu the want of a middle state^ 
to regulate these feuds. 

The equestrian order, held this rank in some measure, |] 
not by a?ny delegated powers, but bj the influence 
which their wealth, dignity, and importance gave 
them in the community ; and when united with the 
patricians, they checked, and controlled the licen- 
tiousness of the populace. Thus a partial substitute 
for the true balance in the government, grew out of 
the necessity of things, and the virtue of the state j 
formed the grand cement to the whole ; these com- ] 

Ibined with a high military spirit, and ardor, togeth- i 
er with the greatness, and nobleness of the Roman I 

soul, raised the Roman state from a single point, v 
amidst perpetual stru^es in arms, to become the 

. mistress of the world. 

Amidstali the guardians df Roman greatness, and Ro- 
man virtue, stood woman ; she by her smiles, or her 
frowns, moved the arbiter of manners, of morals, | 
and of virtue ; by the dignity, and majesty of her 
character, commanded the admiration, and respect 
of all classes, and ranks of citizens ; and by the 
splendor of her virtues, gave a lustre to the Roman 
same. Nothing in Rome, was held more sacred tbari 
{he majesty of woman. Such was the character of 
the Roman matrons, that it stands recorded to their 
eternal honor, that not one single divorce, stained 
the marriage covenants of Rome, for more than live 
hundred years after the days of Romulus, and it must 
be remembered, that Lucretia was a Roman matron. 

Rome in her infancy, thus having laid the foundation of 
her greatness, was soon visited by the philosophers 
of Greece, Pythagoras, and others, who introduced 
the Grecian Mythology, which deified all the virtues, 
gave theni the first rank in their temples, and thus 
perpetuated their value t)ty their religious adoration. 

The religious homage paid to the virtues, perpetuated 
thd purity of the state, as their splendid triumphs 
perpetuated the lustre of their arms. Trained in this 
school of temperance, and the virtues, tiie Roman 
armies, from the consul to the soldier, carried to the 
field a Roman soul, warmed with Roman greatness; 
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and valor, and Bever once f|reaiiied, that they coalil 
sheath his awordi until they Kad executed the decreea 
of the senate. 

I Home hegan the second war with Carthage 218 

And the third Punic war 149 

' Carthage was destroyed bj Scipio the Roman consul 146 
t Harius the consul obtained die Roman triumph with 
I the cooqnest and spoils of Numidiayand her captive 
[ prince, 103 

; These were the days of virtue, these were the days in 
which Rome^ under the consular arms, had suhclued 
all Earope, south of the Danube, from the Atlantic 
on the west, to the Hellespont on the east. 
These were the days in which Pompey the areat, res- 
cued his country from the civil wars of Marius, and 
SjrlU^ carried his arms into Asia, and after long and 
distressing conquests, dedicated to his triumnhant 
country, the whole extent of the states and kinguoms, 
between the Black Sea on the north, and the Red * 
Sea on the south, brought Mithridates, and Ticranes, 
tile greatest monarchs of Asia, to submit to Sie Ro- 
man arms, and settled the dominion of the East. At 
the bead of his victorious Icj^ons, did homage to the 
laws of his country, resignednis authority, and again 
became a private citizen, about the year 60 

The subversion of Roman liberty, under Cesar, we have 
noticed, the glorious rei^n of Augustus, the first emperor, 
' the fatal effects of the division of the empire, by Constan- 
tine, and the final overthrow that followed the loss of Ro- 
^ man virtue, and the corruption of Roman manners. 

So long as the Roman virtues, and simplicity of manners 
remaioed, so lor^ Roman wisdom, and the public good, 
''- spppiied the place of a balance of power in the government $ 
the folly of the populace, was controlled by the wisdom, and 
virtue of the senate, and the enemes of the consuls, sup- 
ported the glory of the state. When Carthaee had fallen, 
and with her all fears of a rival $ when the wealth and luxu- 
: ry of Asia, with the refinements of Greece, flowed into Rome, 
I corrupted her manners, and morals^by changing public res- 
pect tor virtuous poverty ; into the admiration of licentious 
wealth; then mpney supplanted all the virtues, bribery 
I and corruption followed, the folly of the populace over- 
1 powered the wisdom of the senate, the consular energies 
I were turned against the liberties of Rome, Cesar triumphed 
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over Pompejy and.this mighty government, which had given 
law to the world, fell under the rod of a despot. 

Rome, in the midst of her corruption, could boast of her 
Catulus, Lentulus, Cotta; her Hortensius, Calvus, and 
Cicero; her Metellus, Lucuihis, and her Pompey, and 
Cato ; bat her virtue ' was gone, her morals were gone, and 
above all the majesty of woman was gone ; the smites, or the 
frowns of this key of virtue,' no longer rewarded the pore, 
and controlled the corrupt. With the fall of woman, fell the 
manners of Rome ; and elegance, purity, and refinement, 
were swallowed up in luxury, effeminacy, dissipation, and 
corruption. Wisdom, eloquence, manners, and morals, with 
all the Roman virtues, together with the glory of Roman lib- 
erty, all fell a prey to all conquering luxury, and corrupt 
ambition,! n regular succession, until they were all swallow- 
ed up, with Rome herself, in the deluge of northern barba- 
rism, A. D. 410 to 460. 
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PART SECOND, • 

F.'iaM THE REVOLUTION OF THE WESTERN ROMAN EMPIRE 
410, TO THE TEAR 1818 OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 



CHAP. I. 

• 

Bevohdian of the western Roman Empire — character of the 

I > Barbarians — laws of division and tenure of their sp(nl^ 

character of the Roman Reli^^ion^-Meligion of the Bar- 

harians-^eharacter of the dark ages—'origin of the feudal 

system* 

The luxuries of the Roman empire which followed 
their conquests in theeast, with all their train of effemi- 
nacy and corruption, swept awaj that Roman valour 
which had shone so conspicuous m the days of Fabiu8> 
SciDio, and Cesar, and opened the way for the subversion 
of the western empire, in about one century af^er Constan- 
tine, the emperor, removed the government to Byzantium, 
(or Con^tantino[4e*) 

The northern barbarians, who inhabited the regions ni 
Germany, Poland, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway ; {all 
then one vast uncultivated foi-est, thinly peopled with a 
race of men in a state of nature, much like the At)origines 
of North Ainerica,) lived wandering lives, without let- 
ters and the arts. Tliese people, who inhabited Germany, 
had been harassed by the Romans in their conquests under 
Julius Cesar, and treated with that seventy the Romans 
were accustomed to bestow upon such barbarians, as they 
were resolved to tame to their submission. 
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These barbarians took advantage of- this weak, and divi- 
ded state of the Roman empire, to revenue their wrongs, 
which thej had suffered from Roman invasions, and began 
their depredations in the year 410, under Alaric. 

One success encouraged and invited another, as wave 
follows wave, until the whole northern wilderness was in 
motion, and the various tribes of Goths, Vandals, Visigoths, 
Alass, Suevi, &c. rushed like a torrent down upon the 
Romans, spreading carnage, desolation, and destruction, 
through the finest provinces. 

This torrent ra^d, until Attila with his Huns, from the 
shores of the Euxine sea, sacked Rome, overwhelmed Ital^, 
and destroyed every vestige of the Roman government m 
the west, together with the arts and sciences, manners and 
customs of the Romans ; exterminated tlie Roman popula- 
tion, and planted their barbarous customs upon its ruins. 

At tilie first of the sixth century, the Goihs and Franks 
were possessed of Gaul ; the Ostrogoths and Huns of Italy 
and Pannonia; the Vidgoths of Spain; and the Saxons of 
Britain. New laws, languages, manners, customs, dresses^ 
and even names of men, things, and countries, produced a 
total change in the western Roman empire. 

The object of this part of our work, is to shew the evils 
that resulted from tnis change; and the ultimate good 
which has resulted from those evils ; and unfold the wis- 
dom jof the divine plan in subverting the despotic idolatry 
aud corruption of the Roman state, to open the way for the 
religion of the gospel, and the triumph of the '^ kingdom of 
the'«tone, which snould be cut out of the mountain without 
hands, become a great mountain and fill the whole earth.'^ 
/Daniel ii. 34, 35. 

Terrible as was this revolution in its ravages, effects, j 
and consequences ; it has long been well understood, tbat^ 
the good of the world reciuired Jhe subversion of the cor-| 
rupt, bloody, despotic, and idolatrous government of RonieJ 
although nothing, but a special n^iracie of God, short of 1 
this northern exterminating revolution, could have effected:; 
the change. 

The barbarians treated with derision and contempt ev- 
ery mark of Roman splendor, elesance, and grandeur, as 
the debasing causes which rendered the Romans so easy & 
conquest, and planted their own barbarous customs, upon 
their ruins, as the great instruments of promoting that vsl 
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9or, which bad been tiie immediate caase of all their 
triumphs. 

To enforce this contempt upon the rising generation. 
tbejr erected a cottage upon the ruins of a palace, and caus- 
ed the yanqutshed to be fed with elegance, while tiier par- 
took of their rustic fare, in their rustic form, seated upon 
the ground. The religion of the twro great parties was 
idolatrj ; hut diflfering according to their difference ot re- 
finement. 

Jupiter, the eod of the Romans, presided over the uni- 
verse, held the balances of events, and ruled the destinies 
of men; by the thunderboltsof heaven, enforced obedience 
to his laws*, and took ven^ance on his enemies. Mars, one 
of the lesser deities, wielded the sword ; rewarded with 
victory tlie arm of the valiant, and humbled the refractorj) 
ayaricious, licentious, and eflfeminate, as trophies of the 
victors $ whilst Apollo, as the god of wisdom, directed the 
councils of the virtuous and wise. 

These, with a host of others, were the gods of the Ro« 
nans;— 4>ut Woden, the god of the barbarians, was a god 
?^ vengeance, who sanctioned all that exterminating mal* 
ice, which blotted out the Roman name in the west $ pre- 
sided over the judicial combats, and civil wars, which 
urenched Europe in blood, through the dark ages, of nearly 
1000 years $ until ferocity itself was glutted with carnage ; 
tnd toe sons of these sires, under tl^ benign influence of 
the gospel, received a polish from the revival of letters ; 
fnd savage man, was ag^n enrobed in humanity from the 
improvement^ those arts, which their fathers had rendered 
the victims of" their vengeance, and sacrificed to Woden 
their god. 

Although popery arose out of this tempestuous sea of ig- 
norance and barbarity, yet popery, with all its corruptions, 
^^^ better than the mythology of idolatrous Rome ; and 
'aid the foundation for the display of the angel of the gos- 
pel in the reformation, under the immortal Luther, and 
opened the way for the kingdom of the stone, which shall 
fill the whole earth, through the millennial period, and con- 
summate to man, all the blessings of the future promises. 

The genius of the government of these barbaiians was ' 
liberty, and equality ; he who was most alert in the chace, 
inost hardy in toils, and most valiant in war, became tlielr 
^ief 5 ana this was common to all the clans. Their divis- 
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and attempting to regulate church discipline, which mighk 
restrain the licentious hereafter, 511. 

The kingdom of Clovis was founded upon the rights of 
conquest, and a corrupt religion } and upon his death^pass- 
ed under the dominion of his four sons, which laid th^ foun- 
dation for all the horrors of those barbarous murders, assas- 
sinations, and cruelties, which followed $ until Clotair, by 
the death of the others, again united the crown of France, 
and transmitted it to his (Sur sons, S6^ 

The horrors of the first division, had taught nothing from 
experience, to this barbarous age : and the consequences 
resulting from the second, were more fatal than those of the 
first. The barbarities, and cruelties of these roBrderoos 
scenes, were greatiyincreased bv the vindictive malice of 
the two rival queens, Brunechilda, and Fredegonda, who 
made every form of treachery subservient to their passions 
of rivalry, and dominion ; until the princes were all exter- 
minated, and France again united under Clotair IL, s<m of 
Chilperic and Fredegonda, 613. 

He restored tranquillity by laying aside his ambitioBy 
instituting a new offlce ot the nature of viceroy, called 
mayor o( the palace ^ who governed with an influence much 
like the prime ministers of the courts of Europe at this day. 
In this capacity Pepin, duke of Anstratia, governed France 
twenty eight years, 656. Pepin died and left his authority 
to Pluctrude, bis widow, who became regent in oflice to her 
grandson, then an infant, who was created mayor. 

Charles Martel, natural son of Pepin, was imprisoned by 
Pluctrude, to suppress his ambition. Charles escaped her 
power, seized on the mayoralty of Austratia, and the people 
supported his claims, 732 ; and in capacity of duke of 
France, governed France. 

Upon an invasion of the Saracens, he repelled them by a 
desperate battle, and compelled them to take refuge in 
Spain, 751. His son Pepin succeeded to the government, 
assumed the title of king, to the utter exclusion of the des- 
cendants of Clovis, or the Merovingian race, and was 
crowned, and anointed king, by St. Boniface, bishop of 
Mentz, 752. 

During these operations in France, the Visigoths founded 
a kingdom in Spain upon the ruins of a part of the king- 
doms of the Vandals and Suevi, when the powers of the 
clergy soon surpassed the powers of the kings, introduced a 
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Ipiritoai tjrraniij into Spain, where the bisl ions became the 
judges, and when anitecl with the nobles, held the crown at 
their disposai— 467. 
Un^er this order of thingSy Spain was a theatre of in- 
f trigoes, assassinations, crimes, bigotrv, cnieltv, and blood. 
Leavigild, the cbampion of Spain, who subdued the huevt, 
pstto death his son nermenegild, because he was a catholic, 
! and would not become an Arian. This persecution between 
I the catholics, and Arians, extended to the Jews, who were 
' coffipelied to receive baptism upon pain of death, in the 
reign of Sisebut one of the successors of Leovi» Id. He 
Sttbdaed the Visigoths, added all Spain to his dominions, 
with some part orGaul,aBd Mauritania. Chintiila, his suc- 
cessor, banished the Jews, and enforced with rigor all the 
I lawsapinst that people. 

Under the sncceeaing reign, the bisliops with tlie pala* 
tines, or great officers (h the crown, assumed the election 
I ofthe kings, to the exclusion of the n ob ill tjr, and they de- 
I tlared Wamba, (the champion of Spain against the Sara- 
^Q8,) to be excluded from the throne, because he had worn 
the habit of a penitent, when laboring under th^ effects of 
pison : (this precedent of ecclesiastical finesse, ^\e shall 
nave occasion to notice hereafter) and at the same time 
they decreed the penalty of damnation to any king, who 
should marry a king's widow. 

A civil war sprang up in the reign of Witiza, in* conse- 
quence of the debauchery, and corruptions of this prince, 
who was dethroned by Roderique 710 ; who, in his torn, 
fella sacrifice to those Saracens, whose rise, progress, and 
i conquests, we noticed in the first part, under Mahomet, the 
apostate apostle of Mecca in Arabia. This invasion was 
imputed to the intrigues of Count Julian, to revenge on 
Roderique the dishonor he had occasioned his injured daugh- 
ter. This insult divided, and distracted Spain, and ren- 
ted the conquest of the Saracens easy, and permanent. 

Appas, archbishop of Seville, joined the Saracens to rt" 
^cnge the insult ; but Paleologus, a prince of the ro^al blood, 
hi to the mountains of Astuiias, and founded a christian 
iingdom^ which he transmitted to his posterity, 717". 

The wretched government of the Moors in Spain, was 

bent upon nothing but avarice, and plunder ; these, togeth- 

^c, with their civil wars, rendered Spain the theatre of 

! primes, wretchedness, strife, carnage, and usurpation ; and 

^ in the midst of these struggles, tne Mahometan religion 
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triumphed over the christian ; and a blood j refblntion in 
the superior mahometan sects, established the triumph, and 
dominion of the sect of the Abassides, over the Amiades, 
and settled the usurpations of Spain. ' 

At this time, Abdurrahman, or Almanzor the great, fix^d^ 
the Saracen government at Cordova as his capital, and ren- 
dered it the theatre of the arts, of elesance, and pleasure; 1 

"* and by depriving the bishops of their power,^ with their | 

V livings, ana by promoting intermarriages between the differ' \ 

ent sects, he rooted out Christianity without violence, and ' 

; led all Parties into new scenes of elegance, luxury, extes- 

. ses, ana pleasures, together with elegance, and refinement 
. of manners, which shone with the more brilliance and splen* 

. dor in the midst of the thick darkness of ignorance, super* 
stition, and barbarism which surrounded it. 

We have th«s paved the way for t correct knowledge of 
the successive events, which fr>11owed upon this dark, and . 
distressing theatre of Europe ; a theatre pregnant with 
events more horrid, vile, and corrupt, than ever before < 
blackened the history of man 5 a theatre on which ignor- 
ance, bigotry, and *su per stition, commixed with ambition, 
avarice, and lust of domination, aided with all the concomi- 
tant vices in the extreme, with all the distressing evils, and 
calamities which followed in their train, reigned triumphant, 
and rendered it one successive tragedy of carnage and 
blood, for more than one thousand years : the effects of 
which still remain, and continue to distract this devoted 
country even down to these later ages of the world, and 
amidst all the improvements of religion, literature, juris- 
prudence, the artSj and civil refinement. 
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CHAP. III. 

General affairs of Italy^-^se of Popery — Fepin supports 
the Pope — state of Britain — origin of the •9nglo'Saa:ons 
— JFitienagemot or elective government* 

Italy was now divided between the emperors of Con- 
sitantinople, and tire Lombards, or Longobards, and opened 
afield for ambitious wars : this the folly of tlie emperor L^o 
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Isaaricus, soon gave rise to, by attempdng to abolish Ae 
worship of images in Ital j, as ne had aone in the eastern 
empire : this inflamed the populace at Ravenna against the 
eiarcfa, when he began to pull down the images, and caused 
ao insurrection. 

Luitprand, king of the Lombards, (a race of Goths who 
expelled the Ostrogoths from Italy,) seized this favorable 
ffloment to extend bis dominions, marched to Ravenna, laid 
sieee to, and took it hj storm, and gave it np with all its 
gothic wealth, to the^plunder of his army, 728. This struck 
a general terror into the cities of Italj, and (hej submitted 
to Lnitprand. 

This edict lof Leo the emperor, against image worship, 
alarmed the bishop of Rome, then Gregory IL; (together 
with the overwhelming power of Luitprand,) he appUed to 
Ursiis, duke of Venice, for assistance : who accepted the 
overture, equiped a fleet, put the exarch of Ravenna (who 
had fled to Venice for succor) at its head, and recovered 
Havenua, in the absence of Luitprand. 

Enraged at this step of tho bisnop of Rome, Leo, the em- 
peror, recalled the exarch, sent a successor with ordeis to 
tiestroj the bishop, seize him, and send him in chains to 
Constantinople. 

Here commenced the struggle that fixed the papal power. 
Gregory IL excommunicated the new exarch ; Luitf^rand 
turned nis arms to the assistance of the pope ; the citizens 
of Ravenna rose, murdered the exarch, and all his abettors, 
or image breakers ; the duke of Naples shared the same fate ; 
and tl)e citizens of Rome rallied round the pope, and with- 
drew their allegiance from the emperor Leo, 7S0. 

Fired with indignation at this outraa;e on his authority, 
the emperor sent a powerful army into Italy to subdue the 
rebels. The pope at the same time sought aid from France, 
and sent ambassadors to Charles Martef, who gladly receiv- 
ed them, and became tlie protector of the church, 731. 

During these preparations, Gregory IL died, and was 
succeeded by Gregory IlL The emperor Leo -died soon 
after, and was succeeded by his son Constantine Coprony- 
wus, who followed the steps of his father. In 741, died 
Charles Martel, who was succeeded by Pepin; and also 
Gregory III., who was succeeded by Zachary. Luitprand 
^signed to Zachary all the cities taken from the Uon>an 
see, and he dic(U 743, and \vas succeeded by Rachis, who 
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coufirmed the peace with Zachary ; but soon broke it, and 
invaded the Roman States. 

Instead of drawing the sword, the pope went in person 
to the camp of Rachis, and by his address^ persuaded him to 
sheath his sword, renounce his crown, do him homage - 
as his spiiitual father, and retire to a convent in the habit of 
St. Benedict, 750. By the influence of Zacharj, Pepin, 
mayor of the palace of France, was raised to the throne, an(t 
anointed king by St. Boniface? bishop of Mentz, 752. 

We have now laid the foundation of the papal throne ; 
the succeeding narrative will show, how this stupendous 
superstructure was raised. Astulphus the successor of Ra- 
ehis in Lombardy , aimed at the dominion of Italy, he subdu- 
ed Ravenna, and Pentapolis; marched towards Rome, and 
demanded the submission of all the dukedom. This alarm- 
ed Stephen III., then upon the papal throne^ and he again 
applied to France for relief. 

Pepin, now firmly seated on the throne of Clovis, sent 
two ambassadors to conduct his holiness into France, where 
he concluded a treaty ; Stephen anointed Pepin anew, with 
holy unction, and his two sons, Charles, and Carloman— ^ 
declaring each of them, Romanoruro Patricius ; and Pepin, 
in return, guaranteed Ravenna and Pentapolis to the popei 
or holy see, marched his army into Italy, compelled As- 
tulphus^ to restore his conquests, established the pope in 
the chair, and returned into France. 

When the rod w^s withdrawn, Astulphus again invaded 
the papal dominions'; and Pepin, upon renewedsolicitations 
from the pope, again marched his army into Italy, and res- 
tored the sovereignty of the pope, and Astulphus again took 
refuge in Pavia. Alarmed at this state of events m Italy, 
the emperor Constantine, applied by his ambassadors, to 
Pepin wr a restoration of, the exarchate, and Pentapolis to 
the empire; to which Pepin replied, " that it had belonged 
to the Lombards by the taws of conquest, that it belonged 
to him by the same right, and that under this authority he 
had given it to St. Peter, to preserve the purity of the cath- ^ 
olic faith, and this he was ready to seal with the last drop 
of his blood." 

Pepin pressed Astulphus in Pavia by a close siege, and 
compelled him for his own safety to relinquish all his con- 
quests, and put the pope in [)os.«ession of Commachio, the 
strong fortress of Italy. Pepin conferred upon pope Steph* 
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en aod his successors, forever, the exarchate, Pentapolis , 
i (now Marca D'Ancona,) Emilia, (now Romagna,) with all 
j the cities therein, retaining only the ideal superioritj of 
' Patricias Romanonim (or protector of the Roman people.) 
Thus the kejs,>^and sceptre were united to the papal chair 
bj Pepin. 
Pepin, equally respected in France and in Germany, at 
, in Italj, died ro8, in the fiftj fourth year of his a^ge, and sey- 
I enteen^ of his reign, and left his kingdom to his two sons 
' Charles and Corloman. We have now brought forward the 
kingdoms of France, Spun, and Italj, to the commence- 
ment of the reign of Charlemagne, we will now hring for- 
• ward the kingdom of England to the same period. 

The Romans held possession of Britain from the invasion 
of Julius Cesar, (fifty years before Christ) to the invasion 
of the Roman empire by the northern nations 450, abont 
five centuries. Nd instance occurs on the page of history 
of a people so brave, that have been so much harassed as 
I the Britons. When the Romans had withdrawn their le- 
! gions for their own defence, the divided state of Britain 
again opened the scenes of discord, rapine, and war ; they 
[ again apnlied for aid to the Romans, again rebuilt the Ro- 
I man wall of Antoninus (so called) between the Friths of 
■ Forth, and Clyde, to check the ravages of the Picts and 
Scots. (Who these daring adventurers descended from, is 
no more known, than who the Irish, or Britons descended 
I from ; douUless all from the stock of Japhat, under differ- 
ent leaders, the same as the nations on tne continent.) 
I Daring the ravages of Attila, with his Huns, in the Roman 
' empire, the Picts and Scots, took advantage of the absence 
of the Roman legions, crossed the Frith of Torth, and broke 
over the wall at the same time, layins waste the country 
with fire and sword. The wretched %ritons addressed a 
letter to their former masters, (the Romans,) for aid, in this 
stjrle, '< Driven by the barbarians into the sea, and forced by 
the sea back upon the barbarians; we know not which way 
to torn from the choice of two deaths." The Romans could 
give them no assistance, and left them to the consolation of 
the christian religion, which they had embraced long before. 
Driven to despair by these barbarous savages, some who 
escaped the sword fled into Gaul, (on the continent) and 
j settled a province, which they called Brittany 5 some sub- 
mitted to the conquerors, some fled into the woods, and 
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mountains, where they dwelt secure, and often saHied foiih 
upon the foe, and toML desperate revenge for the wrongs 
^ey had suffered. 

Thus harassed, and distressed, they invited over the 
Saxons from the heart of Germany^ to secure the peace nf 
the Island. These people sprang from what is now called 
Jutland, and had acquired by conquest, the greater part of 
€rermany, together with Holland, and Zealand. , Flushed 
with the successes of their arms, they rearlily obeyed the 
call, and sent a small fleet, with about 1500 troons, under 
the command of two brother chiefs, Hengis and HorsA^ 
descendants of their god Woden, 450, 

The Britons hailed them as their deliverers ; and soon 
saw the Picts, and Scots, driven again into their native 
wilds. Interest is the ruling passion in the heart of man^ 
the Britons rejoiced to see themselves freed from tl>e Picts, 
and ^cots, the Sasotis rejoiced to find how easy a conquest 
such a people as the Britons might become to tneir arms. 

Pleased with the fertility of the soil, they sent to their 
brethren, to come over, and join in the conquest of the 
island : this they readily accepted, and a strong force era* 
barked, and landed in Britain ; here opened a scene too 
horrible to relate ; suffice it to say, that after a successioa 
of severe, and desperate conflicts, the Britons were not 
only subdued, but almost exterminated ; and the Saxons 
became masters of the island $ uutil prince Arthur arose ; 
be gave relief to such of his countrymen as had escaped the 
murderous sword, and fled to the mountains, and forests 
for safety : he collected a band of these fugitives, fell upon 
the Saxons at Badon Hill, 520, and gained such a victory 
as gave relief to the Britons about forty years ; fresh inva- 
ders having passed over from Germany, from time to time, 
the Britons were finally subdued ; excepting such as fled 
to the mountains of Cornwall and Wales, where they dwelt 
securely under their own governments, 584. 

As soon as the common enemy was subdued, the Saxons 
divided the country into seven independent sovereignties, 
called the Saxon Heptarchy, united under one head ; these 
held a general elective council, called Wittenasemot, or 
general assembly, to consult^ and determine on the affairs 
of the general good. 
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{ CHAP. in. Continued. 

Thb Saxon heptarcbj was the basis on which the laws 
DfEnsland, and 'ofconrse, English, and American libertj, 
werefonnded. Their 'WitteBagamot, or cooncil of wise 
nen, was composed of a select number from all the clans, 
er kingdoms ; of what class, or order of men, is not known, 
' and perhaps it is well, not to be known. Their divisions 
into classes, were the same as in England at this time, the 
noble, the free, and the servile. The nobles were called 
titanes, and were of two kinds, the greater, and lesser 
ttanes ^ both were dependent on tiie king ; the free men 
were the yeomanry, or farmers of the realm ; but the slaves 
were the most numerous, and were the property upon the 
estates of the nobles. 
The basis of the Anglo-Saxon laws, was the same as the 
, present English, excepting the decision of ordeaT in very 
intricate cases ; (the ordeat of fire and sword, were com- 
I mon to the Sakons in the seventh century.) Their crim* 
inai code was more mild, than the present English ; all 
crimes might be compensated with money : (thisjprinciple 
l)ecame the basis of the corruptions of popery.) This hep- 
tarchy continued until they were united uncfer Egbert, king 
ef Wessex, BS7 ; if that could be called a union, which was 
both transient, and momentary- 

Tlie heptarchy were converted to Christianity by St. 
Augustine, a catholic monk, about the yaar 600. Ueveren- 
', cea to saints, and monastic observances, were amongst the 
firstof their moral virtues; and donations to the church, 
ato6ed for all <;rimes. These superstitions brought them 
under the dominion of the Roman pontififs, and pilgrimages 
to Rome were common to all classes of society, from uie 
kins to the peasant. 

Upon this throne of the united heptarchy rbjgned Egbert, 

after severe struggles for dominion, and after he had by his 

sword persuaded the Saxons, that he was the rightful heir to 

Hengis and Horsa, (the two first chiefs who led. the Saxons 

into Ensland.) The reign of Egbert was rendered distressr 

I ing, and alarming, by the invasions of the Normans, who 

■' ravaged the country as the Danes had done before. In tlie 

^ Ukidst of these scenes, Egbert died, 838, and left his throne 

I to his son Etli^wolf. Hts superstition, was equal to the 

I Weakness of his mind ; in his reign, England was again digi 
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tressed by the ravages of the Dftiies ; and in ihe midst of 
these distresses, the kinr went eiT on a pilgrinu^ to Rome, 
and on his return died^ leaving the tiirone to his sobs £th* 
elhert and Ethelbald. 

The Danes stitt eontioAed tiieir rura^^ and ^Kslraeted 
titts dii4ded ktngdo8i» until liotli tfiefcu^;s died, and left 
the crown to their jroanger bcother Alfred, at twenty jeapa 
of age. Hiis yottn|liero did woiuiers ; hot was saMi over- 
powered, after havine fong^t eigbt pitehed liattles la one 
year ; he was ccmipeiied to abandon the^ crown, take the 
gnrb of a peasaat, aad nass as a servant ^ a graaier* Not 
content with tins sitiiamn, he built hioi a stroa|^ castte»m 
tiie midst of an inaccessible mor»w ; coUected a few tS faia 
nobles^ and when occi»ion offered, fell upon the defeace*- 
less I>aHes without merej. 

Thus immured, like Gustavns of Sweden, he soaght wp^ 
portunitjr^ hj i^connoitering the Danes in their camp, by 
encour^k^ his coantrymen, until a ^vorabie moment of- 
fered, he then fell upon the Danish camp at Eddin&toii, 
' routed their army, put them tonight, with great slaughter | 
took Guthram their king, with the remnaat of his banditti^ 
offered them their lives, and land to work upon, if they 
tvould embrace Christianity, and be loyal subjects $ these 
they consented to, and were true to their engagements* 

Although Egbert may be considered as the first king, 
. under the Saxon union, his reign was so short, (if it couR 
be fairly said that he ever enjoyed a tranquil throne,) that . 
he had only the name of king ; every thing remained for 
Alfi'ed to do, when he came to the throne, and he was ex* 
actly fitted for his condition ; he did ^xery thing for that 
nation, in one conspicuous reign. 

He subdued the Danes, he created a fleet of one hundred 
and twenty vessels, which was equal to the pr^rtection of 
his sea coast ; established a regular police thronghfiat hia 
kin^om, by dividing England into counties, hundreds, and 
tythings ; and rendering every houseliolder aecoontablhe for 
his family and guests $ and every person who did not r^* 
ister himself in some tything, was punished as an mitlaw; 
and no man could change bis abode without a certificate 
from the head of the tything. 

Alfred created county courts, and juries, in the manner 

tiiey are now used in England, and America, and assemUed 

his whole people once a year by their hundreds, not only to 

..^.AlMiuire into, and correct cnmes, bat also all abnsea of 



Mfi^er in ^le waiiBtralesy «iid «l tfce ia»e time da wlitwy 
I «ify; henc^e-aiioiMiteil wweaHeda WappeBtakc. AitnA 
framed idso a bodj of 4af«ra, wkkh were the banaef Baglidi 
jvrtspradeBee^ 

He was Mn^iUe that igMKiaoe^aa the bet«bed af anit- 
Meif'ttnd thttt withaat knowle^^a^ it waa impoaaiUe f»r aaj 
people ta be free, virtaooa and happj. 

Alfred founded adieob, aad aeaitnariea ; greatly eadaar* 
ed the anhrersHy of Orford ; enjoined it apoa aO freehold- 
ers, to send tkcir chtidren to school; and eoconraged merit 
b^ Brefenneiilu Heatadied, wrate^ and practised, as he 
wiflhed htft people to do, and thus bj precept, and example, 
was tralj tlie father of his cooatrj* He introdooed, and 
eacooraged maaofiu^rM, and comaMBrce $ lived to enjoy 
tbeel^attcea, and laxuries of life, and laid the foondatioa 
kr alt that is traljr gnat, and coed in Kif^and. 

In the year 901, Alfred dwd, haTioi^ Ibucht Utj m 
pitebed battles, by land and sea, and left it in his will^ *^ U 
IS jiiit, Aftt the Hglish shoald erer reaiain as free, as their 
own thoi^ti*" The real worth, and true greatness of Al« 
£^ are Mst known, aad expressed, by &e general good 
which has shewn so conspicttoiisin the English nation. 

lb avoid interreptiiNi in the Saxon history, I have contin- 
wed tt thmaii^ the ran ai Alfred $ which brings it for- 
ward^ tbe reign of Cnarlemagne, nearly one whole cen- 
tej. We witfaow go haek, and tako op the aihirs of the 
oteiioeBft, b^jMttg. with Cbariemagne king of the Franks, 
and emperor of the west. 

In the reigti of Pepin, we noticed the holy consecration 
ef his two sons, Charles and Corleman, by pope Stephen, as 
protectors of the Roman peqrfe. Soon after the death of 
Fe|Hii, died bis son ^arloman, and left Charles sole heir to 
. the crown, 77i. The Saxons had made a general conquest 
of tlie' dans whioh were spread orer Germany, and held 
them in sabjectfoo, after the manner of the age, where sub- 
jection, Mid obedience were enforced by the .sword only, 
and where raf aging, and launder, were the common modes 
of sab^stti^, amongst a set of pagan, idolatrous barbarians, 
much like our wesfern indians^ 

To quiet the depredations of some of these tribes became 
the early attention of Charles, when he was called by pope 
Adrian I., to protect his holiness against the iiicursioas of 
Desiderins king of the Lombards, in the same manner of 
hia^fiither Pe|^ a^nst Lni^raiul. Charles had married 



tiiedstighter of DesideriuiSfahd-diirorced her wkh the co^ 
sent of the pope, as bei»^ wttfaottt issuey and mamed anoth- 
er woman. This had gtven some occasion for the quarr^ 
between Desiderius, and the pope ; and a serious cause of 
quarrel between Desidertus, and Charles. 

Upon the first summons from Adrian, Charles concluded 
a treaty with the Saxons, drew off his army, and marched 
into Italy in quest of Desiderius, who fled at his approach, 
and took shelter in Pavia,hts capital, where Charles besieg- 
ed him, 773. The Lombards made a gallant defence^ 
Charles invested the city with a part of hi$ army, drew off 
the other part, and marched to Verona, wlikh soon fell into 
his hands, together with his brother Carloman's widow, 
(who was also daughter to Desiderius^ with her two sons, 
who had been sent .there by her father for «ifety;' these 
Charles sent into France, and returned to Pavia ; renewed 
the siege with vigor, and went in perscm.to Rome to pass 
tlie easter festival. 

Adrian received Charles with great nomp, preceded bjr> 
the maj^istratesand judges of Rome, witn banners; and the 
exultations of the clergy ^ Blessed is he that cmnetii in €lnt 
name of the Lord." Charjes being fully gratified^ with &ul 
reception at Rome, confirmed again the grant of Pepin, and 
retired to Pavia, which a severe^ plague amonKSt the besi^* 
ed soon compelled them to deliver up to ChaiTes, who :.tow 
Desiderius and his family, and sent tliem into France | 
where they all died, and put an end to the kingdom of tlie 
Lombards, 774 ; after a period id two hundred and six 
years. 

Italy at tins time was shared by llie Venetians, the Lom- 
bards^ the popes, and the emperors of Constantinople. Af- 
"iter the cociquest of Lombardy, it was aU owned by tiie pope, 
and Charles, excepting the dukedom of Naples, and- several 
cities in the two Calabrias, which belonged to the emperors* 

Thus possessed of Italy, Charles received the iroii crOwn 
of the Romans, at the hands of the pope, with the title of 
king of the Romans, and emperor of the west. Charles took 
immediate possession, by instituting a new system of law«, 
a new police, &c. ; and combined the civil, and ecclesiasti-^ 
cal government, bv uniting the clergy with the nobility, 
after the manner of France. 

. Having thus disposed of his conquests, Charles returned 
to France, and marched directly against-the revolted Sax- 
ons, which commenced a war os SO years with these barbie 



jl^rn^ ivfio were finally rakdacd, tad ftaocsed te hit e«- 
^nu OrttI peraecvtioiis aceonnfMiiiied tbit war te diriA- 
iiaBize tiie heatkefi idolalMNis Sasoos. 



CHAP. IV. 

The emuKctien between the Freiieh, and Papal thrones, 
JHkve been insepftrable horn the dajaef Cleivis ; and Charles 
increased the strenetii ef that union -^ronfrh every step of 
Mb re^. He endearered to compel the Saxons, bj fire 
and sword, to. embraee Christianity : with some he succee- 
ded, with others he foand it impossible ; they fled their 
eeimtry, and took refuge in the wilds of Norway. Charles 
was a real friend to rSi^on, and letters ; and to promote 
both tiiese^ he waa a fnend to the clergy, and admitted 
them into the government with the nobles | but he was 
carefiil to preserve his dignity as bead of the church } and 
file Pope and clergy yielded to him this homage. 

Id the midst of the co-operation of Charles; and Adrian T. 
&r the exaltation of the Papal, and French monarchies^ 
died Adrian, and was succeeded by Leo IIL, 796, who 
sent to Charlemagne the Roman standard, ^ begging him to 
Bsad an embassy to receive the oath of fidelity from the 
Ramans." 

In 799, Charlemagne was called into Italy to redress an 
^iof violence, and an attempt of assassination, offered 
^pe Leo, in the streets of Roifce. Charles repaired to 
wme, naaaed six days with the pope in the year 800 : as- 
seokblea the bishops, and nobles, to enquire into the affair. 
Tbe bishops lienied the jurisdiction of the court, allegtog, 
that » the apostoHc see cannot be judged by man ;'' Leu 
acknowledged the jurisdiction of the court, and as no proof 
appeared against him, he pui^ed himself by oath. 

On Christmas day, as Charles was assisting at mass, and 
upon his kness before the altar in ikt church of St. Peter; 
the sovereign pontiff advanced, put an imperial crown upon 
bis head ; ana fte people exclaimed, <^ L<mg live the empe- 
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ror, lone life and victory to Charles Augu^tusy, crowned bji 
thehand of God— Ions live the great, and pions emperor of 
the Romans,^ and then seated him upon the magnifieent 
throne of the Roman emperors, presenlird him with the iin« 
[lerial mantle, and Charles returned amidst the acdlama- 
tions of the people, in triumph to his palace. 

High raised on the imperial throne of the west, Charles 
received, amidst the other marks of respect and attention) 
an overture of marriage from the empress Irene, of Constan- 
tinople, which he actually accepted ; but was prevented b j 
the interference of Nicephorus, tlie patrician ; who banish- 
ed Irene to the island oi Lesbos, and settled with Charles 
a new treaty of limits, agreeable to his mind, in the-year 802. 

Charles received particular notice, and respect from the 
caliphs of the Saracens, particularly the caliph Haroun Al- 
raschid ; he ceded to him by his embassy the lordship of 
Jerusalem, and amongst other presents, sent him a strikii^ 
clock ; the first ever known in France. 

The Arabs had retained the arts, notwithstanding they 
were lost in Europe : the several successive caliphs of 
Bagdad, continued this respectful notice to Charles, until 
they fell into disorder, and civil wars, which ruined the 
arts, and sciences amongst them. 

Charles was truly a great man, wJiilst he lived ; but at 
his death fell into the same evil which had been practiced 
by his predecessors, in dividing his kingdom between his 
three sons, Charles, Lewis, and Pepin. These, had they 
lived, would have distracted theempireby their civil ward; 
but as only Lewis survived, he found employment for all 
his time. 

Charrles, near the close of his reign, began to feel the 
sword of revenge from those Saxons, which had escaped his 
sword, and fled into Norway : these Normans^ under God- 
frey their leader, landed a strong force upon the coast of 
France, and tlireatened the empire ; but just at the com- 
mencement of the fatal battle, Godfrey was assassinated by 
one of his followers, his army fled on board their ships, a 
peace was settled, and they returned home. 

The relief from this invasion, was followed by the death 
of Charles' sons, Charles and Pepin, together with his 
daughter Rotrude, and he associated Lewis in the gov.ern- 
roent ^ the empire ; and to express the independence of 
the crown, he placed it upon the altar, and directed Lewis 
to raise it on to his own head ; thus shewing that he held it 
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of God ealy. Gbarlefl died at AixOa^hapelle 814, aged 
sevenij^ne-^aiid having reigned fortj seven years. 

The empire of the west then consisted of Prance, Germa- 
07, Itaij, part of Hungary, Spain, and the Low Countries; 
and the head of this empire was Charlemagne. When he 
fell, his empire fell with him ; those discordant barbarians 
00 the north ; those intrisuin^, factious Italians $ those 
|iealou8, superstitious, half christian, half moorish Span- 
iards^ those discordant, disjunctive, conjoined provinces in 
France,- and upon the Rhine, could not oe controuled, but 
by the same force that subdued them, and under the same 
wise head. 

The first step Lewis took, was to make himself unpopu- 
lar with the clergy; this, at that age, was destruction to 
any reign : the next, was to divide up his government with 
his three sons, 817; (Bernard, erandson of Charleinasne 
was in possession of Italy, in his tatlier's ri^ht) To add to 
the scene already opened for feuds, Lewis had one more * 
Sim, by a second marriage, (Charles the bald ;) hini he as- 
sociated with his eldest son Lothario, in the government of 
France, by mutual consent. 

He was now prepared for all the trouble, which such an 
age, in the midst of such discordant interests, were ready 
to bring upon him. The feuds opened, bv a coalition of the 
three brothers against the father, 829. This rebellion drove 
Lewis to the church for consolation, and support: the 
church took advantage of this, and the empire was in the 
midst of distraction. To detail the occurrences of these 
scenes, would' neither improve the understanding, correct 
the morals, or mend the heart : suffice it to say that Grego/- 
ry ly., took such advantage of these feuds, as to bring Lew- 
is into a penitential habit, strip him of his throne, and. then 
decreed ^^ A penitent is incapable of civil offices ; a royal 
. penitent, must then be incapable of reigning ; Lewis is 
subjected to perpetual penance ; he can never ascend the 
throne." 

Lewis, as a prisoner in the monastery of St Medard at 
Soissons, in due form, was stripped of his royal robes, in 
presence of his son Lothario, clad in the penitential sack- 
cloth, and assigned to his cell, far ilie crime of talcing up 
arms ixgainsthis rebellious sons. The scene was now re- 
versed from what it was, when his father set in judgment 
upon pope Adrian L in Italy, and the characters were 
changed. This scene was too gross for even this barbarous 
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M»» The feelkq^ of these half s&vages revdled at this 
tnHmph of a soil over a father, the tv^ brothers miited 
i^aifist Lothario^ who had degraded his tkther,re8ta^ the 
imhappy king to his crown, and eompeUed Lothario loemiMe 
Aiercjat the feet of his father, ia presence of the whole 
armj. Lewis granted it^ and yielded to him the kiajg^dtem 
of Italy, 834. 

The ittt^ of Pepin opened a new seene for^ie inflr^pieB 
of theqneen infavoi* of her son Charles ^e baM ; again- the 
empire was torn wi4ii fends ; ZiOwiB ttgjain fett a saciifice to 
his superstition, and died near Mentz, aged 72$ haring 
reiened twenty eight years, or rather attempted to reign. 

As soon as the fatner was removed^ the sons drew the 
sword upon each other, and to carry llieir points, ^sorted 
to all possible expedients; Iiothario oftred liberty of ee&* 
science to the Saxons, ^that is, to return to their idolatny) 
tf they would support his sword; Lewis a^nd Charles stuck 
to the church : France was drenched in blood. A latd ac* 
tion was fought in which Lewis and Charles prevailed over 
Lothario; 100,000 are said to have fallen in the conflict: 
this caused a new partition, by tl)e help of the clergy« 

Added to these troubles, the Saracens pillasea Italy \ 
^e Normans ravaged France ; the nobles set tlie princes 
at defiance; these ail combined, rendered the empire a 
scene of indescribable wretchedness, and a fit ^^ stage to 
feed contention on." The Normans in their ravages pene- 
trated even to the gates of Paris ; and France was an acol- 
dama; kings, princes, nobles, and Norman marauders^ idl 
joined in the general destruction. 

Amidst these scenes of distress, the clergy assumed the 
power of disposing of crowns, and held it until a more en* 
lightened age appeared in later ages. One instance may 
serve as an example of the times. ^ Since the divine favor, 
through the merits of the holy apostles, and their vicar pope 
John has raised you to the throne, according, to the jiidg<* 
ment of the holy ghost, we elect jou unanimously, for onr 
protector and Lord." 

Those Normans who were now ravaging France, and 
ander the protection of these feuds, desolating the finest 
provinces^ claim our attention. Amidst the conquesta of 
Charlemagne in Germany, he harrassed tlie Saxons, and 
forced such of them as would not submit to his yoke with 
dieir fallen covntrv, to flee, and take refuge in tbe wilds of 
Scandinavia, or Sweden and Norway, and foi-m a social 
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DAioD with those ffivi^es of the north $ and the two nations 
s«oti assimilated in their habits, and manners. They were 
scourged by the persecution of Charlemagne on account of 
tteir religion ;^ which was pittanism of the grossest kind. 

Woden, their god, was to oiem a god of terror, defasta- 
tion, and carnage : in this character they worshipped him, 
and thej were true to tiieir religion. Tnej abhorred chris* 
tianitj, such as Charlemagne had attempted to enforce up- 
on them. Baming with revenge for the safferings of their 
fallen country, thej assumed the name of Normans, (or 
northern men) burst from their northern wilds, and in the 
reign of Lewis Debonair, (son of Charlemagne) became to 
Fmnce what they had been to England $ app^red on the 
coasts of France, and spread a general alarm. 

Upon the death of Lewis, and in the reign of Charles the 
bald his successor, they landed «n the coast of France^ 
eommitted tiie most shocking depredations, with fire and 
svord, pillaged Uie country, ana carried off* their booty, 
toge^er wiui all the women they could fitid, and as many 
bojs as they conkS seize, to recruit their armies ; they bc- 
si^ed Charles, burned Paris, and compelled the king to 
pay tribute? this money, not only induced, but enabled 
these barbarians to repeat their visits, until Rollo, their dis- 
Unpished chie^, took advantage of Charles the simple, one 
of the successors of Charles the bald. 

Boring this weak, and distracted reign, Rollo sailed up 
the Seine at tlie heaid of his Normans, took Rouen, and for- 
tiied it as hi» stronv hold, and began his ravages. Charles, 
alarmed at the. bold invasion of tliis daring adventurer, 
offered him his daughter in marriage, and the province of 
Nenstra, if he and his followers would embrace the chris« 
tmn religion, and do liim homage : Rollo consented, and 
tbts Drovince took the name of Normandy, soon became 
g^sus, cultivated tbe arts of civilization with the rest of 
mnce, and became a body of good citizens, for that day, 
under a brave, and able prince, 911. 

Baring these disti essing scenes in France, and England 
too, the affairs of Germany were in as distracted a situa- 
^^n under the weak princes of the line of Charlemagne ; 
ttBtil they were relieved in some measure by the election 
of Conrad L, upon the extinction of this sluggish race, 912 
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CHAP. V, 

Om'mongfrmn the elettim <^^ Ckmrad Z, with Itafyand <te 
Giurchf down to the ymr 1004. 

To gever the Oermftnic body from its connectioii wiliiti 
France^ ostablbh, and VMintain a firm> and independent 
sovereigDty, was a task which diati^cted the reign of C(m« 
rad L To settle the dominion of the duchy of Lorraii| 
' engrossed his first attention, and ied to sharp confiicts with 
Charles the simple^ king of France. At tlie same time €tm 
Hnns, or Hungarians, commenced their raraffes and 4epre* 
dations upon Ae empires with tre and 'sword ^ peaetratedl 
to the Rhine, and compelled Conrad to puFchase a p^use 

' Upon the death of Conrad^ (wbicb soon followed,) the 
states of Germanj, by tiieir electors diose' Henry the I. ef 
Siuonj, as his successor, 9S0. These electors wtsre ttemi* 
posed, of seven of the higher orders of. the dtei^, «nd 
nobility, viz : the aixh bishops of Ments, Col<^e, m4 
Treves, (chancellors of the three great distrid» into wMdk 
Germany vima anciently divided^ the king of Bobecai% 
duke of Saxony, marquis of BraBdeidburg,,aiid theoBimt 
Palatine of the Rhine* 

Henry drew his sword, marched into Loriatn, settled 
Ae &te of tiiat duchy, humbled the refractory, settled 4hn 
general internal tranquHlitv^ and marched a powerfel ami^ 
against the Hungarians, who were again committing tlieir 
ravages in the empire; he expelled the invadera at the 
memorable battle of Mersburg, and reduced them toteriBi,. 

Having there established the sovereigntj,and traaqniUilgr 
of Germany, he attempted the conquest of Italy at the re- 
quest of the Pope J but was seized with an apoplexy oq 
bi& way, returned, died, and left the work to his son Othe 
the I. 

The distracted state of France at this time under 
Charles the simple^ amidst the ravaeesof the Normans, 
was truly distressing. Charles died 929 : then undet 
Lewis the stranger,' great grandson of Alfred the gr^t; 
(whe had been educated in £oghiid,) his reign was dis^ 
tracted with the usurpations of Hush, great duke of France. 
Lewis died 954, and was succeeded by his son Lothmioy 
who died 986, and was succeeded bjr his son Lewis Y. who 
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iMiBthe«iid8toftr«mUct98r, and wMihmithcrMeor 
CSiarieiDJigiie became extinct im Fraaee. 

Dufii^ Him distneted state of France, Otiiey that teek 
titt^iiwi of Us frllier^ humbled the Hangviaaa vheanm 
ttvaded the empwe, aft the fimeas battle ef DortmoMViB 
Westphalia; humbled the Bohemians^ who had revolted) 
aad compelled thoie fagao baibariaBS toembrace christiaa- 
ify) 9STi he drew hie sword, and humbled the refractory 
iprk ef Hit duke of BaTaria, who attes^»ted toact tho 
|art ef Hof^ didce of FrancOi 

TUt overbwMg s|iirit of tfie mat fie6, began gener* 
dlj to prevail at fiiis time, and dis<vact the govemraents 
ofSarope: -to comiteract this spirit of the nobles, Otbo 
nigmei^ed Une powers of the clergj, and pronagited chris- 
iiamtjr bj fire and sword, after the example of GKarle- 
oagne ; and extended it eren into Denmark, 948. Having 
tes settM the a&irs of the north, he prepared to redress 
Hmk wrongs e£ Adelaida, widow of Lothario, son of doke 
EM, who was imprisoned bj the usurper Berengmias* 

me marched into Italy, relieved Adelaida, married her, 
mfadaed the conntrj, and returned into Germany to sub- 
tehis son Lndolphos, who had conspired against Mm, 
irHh several of tiie ^reat fiefe of Germany. o£o received 
fie tabmiseioB of his son, and sent him into Italj to ouell 
til insurrection under the same Berencarius, from whose 
power he d^ritvered Addaida, where he died, and the rebel 
(rittmpbed over the Idngdoln of Lombard j, and in his turn 
be^ te oppress the Pope John XII, then only eighteen 
jetrsof age. 

IMho obeyed with alacrity the call of John, summoned a 
fct at Worms, caused his son, Otho II., t<e be elected his 
nec^sor, marched into Italy, deposed Berengarius, was 
Clowned at Favia, king of Lombardy, and Milan d62, 
entered Rooie in trtunii^, and was crowned by the Pone, 
esiperor of the Romans, with the title of Augustus, and bis 
Holiness swore allegiance to him upon the tomb of St. 
Peter* 

(Mho, in his turn, confirmed to his Holiness the grant of 
Feutn, and Chariemagiie i ^ saving in all thinn, his own, 
Mid hk sons, and successor's auBiority." This reserva- 
ti«Mi censed a revolt upon the first absence of the emperor, 
sad John, by an wmatarai alliance with Adelbert, son of 
Berenguiup, took up mwis against tiie emperor. 
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Fired witli indignaiioii, Otho marched to BiNBei de^posed 
John, and caused Leo VIIL^ (a virtnmis layman,) to be 
elected Pope. Upon the first absence again of Otho, afiic- 
tioD restored Jobny upon this maxiib, ^^ tbait no inferior can 
degrade a superior ;'' and John di^ed by asBassinatioD^ and 
Benedict V. was elected Pope. 

Fired with indignation^ Otho returned to Rome, restored 
Leo, deposed Benedict, and banished him to Hamburg, and 
exiortea this concession from Leo, the clergy, and the 
Boman people ; ^' that Otho, and his successors in the 
kingdom of Italy, should always have the power of choosing 
a successor, naming a Pope, and giving investiture to bish- 
ops.*' 

INiring the stBLy of Otho in Italy, Leo III. died, and-the 
imperial commissioners elected John XIIL, and Otho re- 
turned to Germany. The Italians again revolted, and ex.* 
pelled John. Fired again with indignation at the restless, 
factious spirit of Italy, Otho marched a^ain to Rome, took 
vengeance on the factious leaders, banishied the consuls, 
banged the tribunes, and caused the Roman prefect to be 
whipped through the streets on an ass ; restored the Pope, 
and retired to Capua, where he received overtures of 
alliance from the Greek emperor, between his daughter^ 
and the son of Otho, now Otiio II., which was delayed by 
the treachery of her father ; but in the reign of> his suceea* 
spr, the match was consummated in Italy, 970^ and Otho 
returned to Germany, under the appeiration^of Otho the 
great, where he died, 973, and was succeeded by his son, 
Otho II. , 

In this reign the factions in Germany were kept under $ 
but the factions in Italy prevailed again, and the scene 
again changed ; the factions had now elected thre« popes 
at the same time, and when the imperial pope was estab- 
lished, the ex-pope had recourse to that power which the 
kings of France had delivered them from ; and asain appli- 
ed to the Greek emperor at Constantinople for relief: such 
is the caprice, such is the insatiable thirst of ambition, and 
the lust of power in man. 

Otho II., like his father, drew his sword, marched into 
Italy, chastised the rebels at Rome; but, in his turn, was 
chastised by the Saracens, who invaded Italy through the 
instigation of the Greek emjperor. Otho died at Rome, and 
was succeeded by his son, (Jdio II L, at tweve years of age, 
983. During his minority^ the torch of civil war was again 
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KtiD German j9 and Italj; but when he came of age, he, 
like his grandfather, drew his sword, hnahed the storms, 
expelled the Danes from Germany, and compelled them to 
receive christian missionaries into Denmark, and Norwaj : 
liaving qaelied a second rerolt, and settled a second papal 
election in Italy, Otho marched into Poland, at the request 
^doke Boli^aos; and created him king, reserving Poland 
as a fief of ^e Grerman empire, in the year 1000. 
' The Saracens, taking adrantage of Otho's absence, again 
entered Italy, and penetrated 'to Rome : Otho again en- 
tered Italy, expelled the invasion, returned to Rome, 
where^he fell a sacrifice to the poisonous treachery of an 
injored woman. Otho left no issue, and of course a con- 
futed throne, which finally was settled upon Henry IL, 
graodson of Otho II. 

The troubles of Germany, and Italy, were the same in 
this reign, as in that of tne three Othos. The feuds of 
Germany, Italy, and Poland, so greatly harassed Henry ,that 
he attempted to retire from the throne in 1004, and actually 
took the religious habit; but at die same time resumed the 
sceptre again, by ^isartful finesse of the abbot of Ht. Val. 
^ Monks awe obedience, said the abbot, to their superiors. 
^I order you to continue at the helm of fi;ovemment." 
This was not the only expression of the weakness of Hen- 
r/; and yet he had energies which were adequate to the 
etigencies of the times', and the peace, and prosperity of 
his crown continued to increase during the remainder of 
his reign, which closed by his death, 10i4. 

I have dwelt the more minutely upon the feuds of Italy, 
that the foundation of the subsequent civil and ecclesias- 
tical feuds, between Italy and Germany, and also the strife 
between Germany, and France^for the dominion of Italy, 
pay be the more correctly understood $ together with the 
hktrigues of the popes, to obtain, and exercise universal 
sovereignty, both temporal, and spiritual. 
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CHAP. VL 



JSnghnd and France,, from the rise of Edward /•, to tfie 

JSTorman tonqnjtst, 1(D66« 

DuRiNa these struggles on the contiaeBt, the alfiiird 
of England 'under Edward^ son and successor to Alfredl 
the great, continued to flourish as Alfred left them. The 
Danes continued these ravages through his reign ; but 
without obtaining any advantages, and he died victorious 
925, and was succeeded by his natural son, Athelstan, 
who attempted to practice the same policy with the Danes 
IB Northumberland, that Charles the bald had practised 
with Rollo the Norman, in France ; he conferea this dis- 
trict upon Sitheric, a Danish chief, with the title of king, 
and gave him his sister in marriage, but not with the same 
Sttccess. 

This occasioned a war between Athelstan and Scotland, 
which secured to him a peaceful reign. He passed a law for 
the encouragement of commerce, by eonfenng the ti^e of 
lesser thane, on every merchant, who should make two voy- 
a^s to distant lands on his own account, and was succeeci^- 
ed by his brother Edmund, 941. j 

Notlnng of importance took place in this reign, and 
Edmund was assassinated in the midst of a feast, by a noto- 
rious robber, Leolf, whom he had banished, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Edred. He took all possible care to 
check the incursions of the Banes, and devoted the gi^eatest 
part of his reign to extend and cultivate the monastic life 
in England. 

The first preachers amongst the Saxons had Itiid the * 
foundation of the doctrine, and practice of celibacy ; but 
in this reign it was carried to its extreme. Edred died 
955, and was succeeded by Edwy, son of his predecessor 
Edmund, at the age of 17. Edwy, charmed with the person 
of Eigiva, his second, or third cousin, ventured to marry her. 
This roused up the whole force of monastic indignation $ 
Edwy was denounced by th« monks, which proceeded to 
open violence, and even to abuse of the queen, by Dunstan, 
tiie abbot of Glastonbury, who was at the head of the 
treasury, and by the arch bishop of Canterbury. 

Edwy resented the insult, and punished Dunstan. The 
arch bishop denounced the queen, caused her to be seized^ 
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ker hUA Veauty to tte destroyed, bj buminr ber face witb 
red hot iron, then banished her to Ireland for life ; and 
compelled £dwj to consent to a divorce, which was pro* 
aoQUced bj the arch bishop. 

Fearki^ Ae royal sufferer might return to the embraces 
of the kiog, tbej caused her to be murdered ; dethroned 
£dwj, placed his brother Edgar upon the throne, at thirteen 
fears of age, and made Dunstan re^nt. 

At the commencement of the reign of Edwj, Dunstan 
with the title of St., was abbot of Ulastenburv, and made 
bead of the treasury. Upon the deposition ot Edwj, and 
the accession of Edgar, he was made bishop of Worcester, 
then of London, then arch bishop of Canterbury ; and held 
the reins of government durine the minority. He triumph- 
ed over the unfortunateEdwy, by the unrelenting vengeance 
of ecclesiastical excommunications ; and persecuted htm 
even unto death. 

The aSairs of Ensiand flourished generally, under this 
monkish reign ; and Edgar, by sacrificing every thing to 
&eir humor, obtained the title of St., and a virtuous man $ 

' notwithstanding he was a most debauclied libertine, and 

I very much the prototype of Henry VIII. 

I Edgar was succeeded by his son Edward, 975, by the 
intrigues of Dunstan. In three years he was murdered by 
the intrigues of Elfrida, his step-mother, to make way for 
her son Ethelred. 

Thi's was a bloody succession, and a bloody reign. The 
Danes renewed their depredations upon England, and 
Ethelred purchased a shameful peace. This invited new 

I ^predations, which were appeased as before $ and to re- 
venge these incursions, Ethelred gave secret orders for a 
general massacre of the Danes, throughout England, upon 
a particular day. lliis fatal order was as fatally executed 
upon all ranks, and classes, of every age, and sex. 

The vengeance of heaven followed this barbarity. Sweyn, 
king of Denmark, entered England with a powerful force, 
an|a ravased the country with fire and sword. The dis- 
tresses of the nation were incomparably great; Ethelred fled 
to tlie protection of Richard, duke of Kormandy, his broth- 

I er-in-law, until the death of Sweyn : he then returned to 
bis throne; but not in peace: Canute, the successor of 
Sweyn, assembled an army, harassed the country, and 

{ hunted Ethelred to his death 1016. He was succeded by 

I his son Edmond, styled Ironside, His efibrts to restore tlve 
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tranqttitKtj of England were worthy of better success; fa^ 
fell a sacrifice to 8ie Danish treachery, and left the'threne 
to Canute the Dane, lOir. 

During this distracted state of aflbirs in England, Ger* 
many, and Italy, in which we have seen a change of dynasty, 
the same causes produced the same events in France, and 
est^lished the feudal system in that kingdom ; which was 
now become a monstrous assemblage of members, without a 
bead. 

Hu^ Capet who bad become the greatest nobleman io 
France, ana whose influence bad given law to the several 
last reigns, upon the death of Lewis V. seized on the crown 
by his address in securing ihe favor of the clergy, associa- 
ting his son Robert with him in the government, with the 
title of king^ and retaining his former title of duke, he se* 
cured the throne, to the exclusion of the rightful heir of the 
house of Lorrain | established his dynasty, and left his soil 
in quiet succession, 996. 

Robert fell under the same misfortunes of Edwy of Eng- 
land, and became the object of the same ecclesiastical cen- 
sure, and tyrannic power. Robert espoused his fourth 
cousin Bertha ; this consanguinity save ofifence to pope 
Gregory V., and he undertook to dissolve the marriage, 
although confirmed by several Bishops. Robert was stroQg- 
ly attached to tlie queen, and by persisting in the connec- 
tion, fell under the bull of excommunication, with all its 
rigors. His own courtiers would not eat with him, his own 
domestics all forsook him, except two ; tliese threw to the 
dogs what food he left, and purified the dishes by fire on 
which he ate, and told frightful stories about the queen. 
The pope succeeded ^ Robert yielded to the censure, di- 
vorced his queen, who was the idol of his heart, a^d married 
a termagant. This sacrifice restored him to the favor of hia 
holiness. 

Robert refused the crown of Germany, upon the death of 
Henry H., the last of the Saxon line; and after having 
struggled long with the intrigues of Constance, his queen, 
in reeulating the succession upon the death of his eldest 
son Uu|h, he died 1031 ; and left his crown to his son 
Henry 1., at the age of twenty-seven $ who was obliged to 
take refuge in Normandy, 'to avoid the intrigues of his 
mother, in favour of her youngest sun, Robert. 

Here he assembled an army, entered France, humbled 
the queen, established his throne ; and Henry, in grateful 
return, added several provinces to the duchy of Normandy. 

W.CRE 



At Aii time, Sabert, duke of Nornuindy, set oot on a pil- 
griioaiBB to Jenrs«l«m9 where he died, and left hit natural 
$00 Williani) then a minor, to inherit hit pottettioDt> 

H^nrf hf of France, and Alan, deke of Bretttne, (al- 
though conttitnt^d goantiant of William, by hit Cither, 
tefore he left Normandy both beetme eonpetitort for the 
doehj : but William, by the aeeittance of Hennr, triomphed 
ofer Alaa, and obtained hit estate, 1046. Ghsneral tran* 
quiUity preiraHed in France, throogh thit reign, and during 
the mmority ei Philip L, toa Mid Miccettor of Henry $ who 

tli60 lUui/« 

At thit time Canute had ettablithed himtelf upon the 
throne of England, and reversed the teene ; he opprttted 
the English with ti^vere and heavy taxes, and bestowed at 
the same time sreat (^vors upon hit Danith followers. Thit 
touaed the see4» of je^lonty, indignation, and revengev««- 
-The English son^t for an opportunity to redress their 
wroflgs } this led Canute to change liit policy, tend off tuch 
Danes at eenld be tpared, without weakening his aovera- 
Vkeat, and at the same time, he tent Edwin, and liid ward«* 
the two sons of Bdmond irontide, (during their minority,) 
ietD Sweden, under pretence of receiving their education ; 
bat really for the purpote of being privately detpatched, 
to secure the tranquillity of hit throne. The kins of Swe- 
den did not comply with hit withet, bat tent Stem into 
Hansaty : here uiey found a nrotector. 

Edwin married tite sister of bit protector, and died with- 
et issue. Edward married the titter^n-law of king Solo- 
non, and daughter of Henry IL, by whom he had Edgar 
Atbeling, Margaret, queen of Scotts, and Chrittina the 
OUB' The two sent of E^lielred, Alfred and Edward, 
hereunder the proteetion of their uncle Richard, duke of 
Normandy, who had made some preparation to rettoro the 
princes to the throne of their fatner. 
.^ The crafty Canute retolved to break thit storm; accord- 
i^j he made overtures of marriage to Emma, the titter of 
Kcb&rd, ami queen of Bthelredbv hit tecond marriage, and 
another of Alfred, and Edward $ tiiit overture was accepted, 
the marriage consummated in England, and Emma restored 
to the throne of Ethelred, by the handt of the conqueror,- 
and usurper : thit marriage restored general tranquillity to 
^gland. 

C^ute made a visit to Denmark, and by the valor of hi^ 
Knglish tobjeett subdued Sweden, and upon a second vitit 
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snbdfiedl Norwajr ^ returned home in triumph, mtde a pil* 

Srimage to Rome, humbled -Makolm king of Scotland, and 
ted icrs5 $ and left his crown to his son Harold harefoot, 
to the exclusion of Hardicanute the rightful heir bj queen 
Bmma. These princes were onlj the stepping stones te 
the rightful succession of Edward, Son of Ethelred, then ia 
Normandj ; this succession at first, save great satisiaetieii 
in Bndand ; but his weakness led him to shew the same 
partialitj to ^e Normans, Canute had done to the Danes, 
which produced the same jealousy, and disccmtent ; bj a 
foolish TOW, he obtained tne title of confessor, from the 
monks; but left his throne open to competitors, which un- 
der earl Godwin began to distract the kin^om, andextort- 
ed fitmi him the condition that all fbrei|;ners should be' 
banished the kingdom. Godwin, after- having extcMied this 
concession from the king, died, and left his estate to Harold 
his son. 

The death of Siward, at this time the henTof EnsUmd, 
who had killed Macbeth, ihi usurper of the crown ofScot* 
land, and restored Malcolm to the throne of his ancestors, 
was a severe loss to Edward ; and left an opening for Har-^ 
old to disturb the government of Edward by bis arms, and 
intrieues ; and when Edward died, he lefx Harold, Edgar 
Atheling, (the sole surviving heir, who had been sent first to 
Sweden, thence to Hungry, thence into England by the 
voice of the people,) and William, duke of Normandy, coas* 
in to Edward, as competitors for the crown. 

Harold, being at tne head of that army with which he 
had subdued Wales, stepped into the throne, and SttppiH*t- 
ed his title with the swora. Neither Edgar Atheling, nor 
William, gave him any trouble ; but his brother Tosti, who 
had been expelled from his tyrannical government in Nor- 
thumberland, by his oppressed people, and taken refu^ in 
Flanders, immediately entered into a leaeue with Half- 
agar, king of Norway, and invaded England with a power- 
ful fleet, and army, landed their forces, and began their 
ravs^s. Harold roused to the contest, assembled an army, 
met the invaders, gvve them battle, killed Halfaear and 
Tosti, the chiefs, destroyed, and dispersed the invaders. 

In this distracted moment, William, duke of Normandy 
appeared in England at the head of his troops, claimed the 
crown, by right of the will of Edward the confessor, and 
summoned Harold to surrender the throiie : the chiefs w(!re 
at i^sue, and appealed to the sword, an instrument equally 



1 1 familiar to both. Ibutrfd coUected his forcM, and marcbed 
I f»iDeet the invader and give him battle. The tvo armies 
I mt at Hastings, a parlej enaued ; bat wi Aout success, and 
i Mh armies prepared for action. The English passed the 
i alght in riot, and feastins ; the Normans in pnjer, and 
f Breparation, and at the dawn of daj William drew up 
[ mstrmj. Upon ihe signal given for battle, he hegiin the 
daree with toe famous song of Roland, the renowned chief 
tf Charlemagne^ 

Harold, posted on an eminoice, with inferior numbers, 
Kceived the violmce of the onset, on foot, at the head of 
hb infantrj ; the coniict was terrible, the Normans were 
brokcsi, and began to lall into disorder. William rallied 
tbem in person, and led on to the charge $ the English 
gs?? waj in their tarn ; but resisted with firmness as they 
retired 

William bHt a retreai, and retired into the plain, where 
his cavalry could act with more advantage, and the English 
pursued 1*1 trtomj^. William faced abmit, the conflict be- 
came desperate, nis cavalry fell upon the wings of the Eng* 
Uslr, they fled again in tlieir turn ; William pursued, and 
^in piaetised the same stratagem, and succeeoed as before; 
drew the English army into the plain, and again faced 
^out ; &e conflict was again terrible, the carnai^e on both 
sides equalled their valor : Harold fell at the bead of his 
0ttrds, and with bira fell the crown of England r the army 
Bed, ami dispersed, leaving a carnage of more than thirty 
^ousand upon both sides. William entered London in 
trmmph, and took possession of the English throne, Oc- 
tober, 1066. 

If William was a conqueror, Harold was an usurper, the 
terror bf whose sword had reduced to him the crown of 
England, aot the choice of the people. By the nobility, 
William was kindly received, and by the people, cheerful- 
ly obeyed. An unguarded step in W illiam, in retiring to 
J^ormaudy too sopn after his conquest, occasioned a renel« 
Uou which created great distress to the nation, and open* 
ed the way for tlieruin of Saxon liberty, by the tyranny of 
the feudal system in England, and divided the kin|^om up 
iato baronies, which harassed and distressed the nation 
down to the reign of Henry YIIL, in the sixteenth century. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Spain and the chureh, tvUh Gemtanyf and IMw tkrougk 
the reign of Btnry IV.^ to the year 1099* 

The affairs of the continent now claim our aitention, 
particularly those of Spain, the Saracens, and the Greek, 
or Roman empire at Constantinople; these we left about 
the year 768, upon the death of Abdurrahman the Moorish 
king in Spain. At this time Portugal, and about three 
fourths or Spain were under the dominion of the Moors, 
Arabs, or Saracens, and of course under the Mahometan 
religion. The conflicts between the christians, and Ma- 
hometans, together with the private quarrels which arose 
from jealousy, strife, and ambition, between the divided in- 
terests of the two great parties, rendered Spahi, the theatre 
of carnage^ crimes, intrigues, and desolation, for several 
centuries. 

To enumerate the exploits of Ratniro IL, kingof Leon, 
and Oviedo ; of Almanzor, the hero of Hissem king of 
Cordova; of Sancho the great, king of Navarre, could 
neither interest the feelings, nor improve the heart. Thej 
all achieved some acts worthy of notice ; but many more 
to be abhorred, and forgotten. 

During Ihis period, me same dissentions, and divisions 
sprang up amongst the followers of Mahomet, as we have 
seen in Christendom. Lust of power, and domination, 
armed with all the excesses of ignorance, and fanaticism, 
spread carnage and desolation, not only in Spain, but in 
the Saracen states in Africa, and Asia, and bv their feuds, 
divisions, and contentions, paved the way for the dominion 
of the Turks, which rose upon their ruins. 

During these distressing scenes in the dominions of Ma- 
homet, and St. Peter, the two feet of the Roman empire ; 
the main stock at Constantinople stood like a rock in the 
midst of the ocean, lashed witn the waves, and beaten by 
the tempests, with here and there a fragment torn off, yet 
firm on its base ; torn by internal feuds, jealousies, in- 
trigues, and corruptions, ft was often a prey to factions ; 
but preserved its unity, its splendid excellence in the arts, 
and sciences, in the midst ot the dark cloud of ignorance, 
and wretchedness^ which hung around her. 
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Even here the arts were nursed in the lap of laxurry ef* 
feminacj, licentiousness, and corruption ; and even 1iere« 
HoLt church which Constantine had so faithfully nursed 
and adorned, was seated in the same lap, and partook of 
the same corruptions with the arts ; and even here, the 
bonmots of Ciovis, and Chilperic his grandson, micht as 
well apply, as in the dominions of St Peter* ^^ St Martin 
serves his friends very well ; but he makes them pay round- 
ly for his trouble" — Ciovis, ** Our treasure is poor $ our 
ncbes are gone to the church ; the biahops are the kings''— 
Ck^eric, 

Thus we have noted with particular attention, the rise 
and progress of the papal church and power, from the days 
sf Clovis, until this time ; we have seen how the popes 
availed themselves of the genius of the religion of the bar- 
barians, idolatry, avarice, and despotic power ; and how 
they raised the papal throne, upon tliis broad, and corrupt 
hasis, and upon the ruins of Christianity. They engrafted 
the heathen mythology of the Greeks, and Romans, togeth- 
er with these. principles of the barbarians, upon the old Jew- 
ish stock : the pope oecame high priest, laiu aside his mitre, 
took the triple crown and sceptre, and retained enough of 
chrijgtianity, to exercise tlie spiritual power of St. Peter, 
sind with tne keys of eternal justice, become arbiter of the 
world. 

Money amongst the barbarians compensated for all 
crimes ; this principle exactly suited the exigences of the 
popes. Money purchased the frowns, or favors of the 
church, and the sale of indulgences, together with the price 
of redemption from purgatory, raised a revenue, that ena- 
bled the popes to support the most splendid throne upon 
earth. These ages were not only dark and ignorant, but 
corrupt in the extreme; to founcfa cloister, or endow a 
churcn, atoned for a whole life of the blackest crimes : this 
became another source of the wealth, and splendor of the 
church. 

Thus high raised to power, and enthroned on ignorance, 
superstition, and corruption, the pope held all Europe at 
hih nod. One example from St. Egidius, bishop of Noyon, 
may serve as a specimen of the spiritual style of the pulpit. 
'' lied eem your souls from destruction, while you have the 
Baeans in your power ; ofter presents and tythes to church- 
men; come more freauently to church; humbly implore 
the patronage of the saints ; for if you observe these things, 
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jou may come with securitj in the daj of the tributial of the 
eternal jndge and saj, Give us, O Lord, for we liave given 
unto thee.'^ Armed with «uch power, and saeh principles, 
with ignorance, bigotry, corruption, and fanaticism for their 
instruments, the popes wagecl successful war with all Hie 
powers of Christendom,^ j their intrigues, and spiritual 
thunders, (or bulls of excommunication,) and extended the 
papal dominion in regular succession, until the reien of 
Gregory VII.: he, by his triumph over Henry the IV. of 
Germany, placed the top stone upon this stupendous fkbric 
of human invention, and brought all Christendom to his feet. 

We have witnessed the triumph of the spiritual thunders 
over Edwy, king of England, and Robert, king of France ; 
we are now called to witness the spiritual conflicts vith 
Henry HL, knd IV. of Germany. During the reign df Hen- 
ry II L, the feuds in Italy ran so high in the church, as to 
cause three popes to be elected, and all to preside at the 
same time. Henry III. marched into Italy, deposed these 
popes, elected and established Clement III., and continaed 
to control the papal elections during his reign. 

Upon his death, Henry IV. his son succeeded to the 
throne, t)ien only five years of age ; but the government 
continued in the iiands of the empress his mother, during 
his minority. During this regency, the popes recovered 
their strength, and the clergy of Italy had decreed, that 
** none but the cardinals should elect the pope.'' W hen 
Henry came to the throne, he became immediately engaged 
in a war with the rebellious Saxons, and at the same time 
received a summons from pope Alexander U., to appear be- 
fore the tribunal of the holy see, and defend his encroach- 
ments upon the rights of the church. Hetiry treated with 
contempt the mandate of the p($pe, and Alexander II. died. 

In the year 1073, Hildebrand was elected pope, and took 
the title of Gregory VII. He commenced his reign, bj 
proclaiming war with his spiritual thunders, upon all the 
potentates of Christendom ; but more particularly against 
Henry, and compelled him to answer submissively to 
the demands of pope Alexander II., his predecessor, and 
make his peace with the church. Gregt)ry next proposed 
a crusade to Henry, in order to exalt the papal throne ; 
when this project failed, he commenced a direct attack 
upon Henry, accused him of simony, and threatened him 
with immediate excommunication, if he did not cease to 
bestow inve9titures% 
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Fired with indigiiatioii, Henry diMiiissed the lefi^iitety con^ 
Toked an asseoiblj of the princes, and dignified clergy at 
Worms, who passed their censures upon Gregorj, for 
Qsurpatioo, ambition, and scandalous deportment to the 
«nperor, and decreed that he o«§ht to he deposed, and a 
svccessor appointed* Henry accordingly, by his ambassa* 
dor, formal ly deposed Gregory, and caUed a council in Ita^ 
ly, who unanimously decreed, that the pope had just cause 
to depose Henry; iod Gregory issued tlie following thun- 
der. ^' Id the name of Almighty God, and by your authori- 
ty, I prohibit Henr^, son of our emperor Henry, from gov* 
emin^ the Teutonic kingdpm, and Italy } '1 release all 
christians from their oath o( allegiance to Kim $ and 1 strict- 
ly forbid all persons from serving, and attending him as a 
kins*'^ Struck, as with a shock of the P^l^y, as to his pow- 
er^ Henrj was at once deserted by his friends, and beset by 
lus enemies, with no alternative left, but to make his peace 
with the pope. To effect this he appeared before the sates 
sf ihe pope, where he was compelled to stand three nays^ 
barefoot, in the month of Janoary, clad in sackcloth, and 
fasting $ whilst his .holiness was acting the part of confessor 
to the pious l^tilda, duchess of Tuscany, etc. 

At length his holiness graciously condescended to admit 
him into bis presence, permit him* to throw himself at his 
feet, swear obedience to his holiness in all things $ and 
then his. holiness most graciously condescended to erant 
Um absolution, and restore him to his throne. Thus Greg- 
ory displayed to the world the maxims of the church ; that 
^ bishops are superior to kings," and that it was the duty of 
popes *^ to poll down the pride of kines." 

Henry returned to his throne, but the storm was not lay- 
ed ; Gregory intrigued with tlie Grermans to elect a new 
emperor, and they chose Rodolph, duke of 8wahia, and 
crowned him at Mentz. The imperial throne had now 
become like the papal throne in the reign of Henry IH., 
when tliree popes existed at one, and the same time ; and 
Gregory held the balance of power between the rivals. 

Fired with indignation, Henry drew his sword, and 
struck a serious blow to his rival in Germany. This called 
forth the second bull from Gregory, against Henry ; to- 
gether with a golden crown as a present to his rival. This 
extraordinary boll clo^d with this extraordinary apostro- 
phe to St. Peter, and St. Paul : ^< Make all men sensiblet 
that as you can bind and loose every thing in heaven, you 
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can also on earth, take from, or give to, every one accord- 
ing to his deserts : empires, kingdoms, principalities : let 
the kings and princes-of the age then feel jour power, that 
they may not dare to despise the orders of your xhurcb : 
let your justice be so sii^edily executed upon Henry, that 
nobody may doubt that (le falls by your means, and not by 
chance." 

• Henry assembled immediately a council of bi^ops, de- 
nounced Gregory, caused him to be deposed, and the. arch- 
bishop of Ravenna to be elected, under the title of Clem- 
ent IlL ; again drew his sword upon Rodolph, his rivals 
humbled bim in the famous battle of Mersberg, dispersed 
his army, and triumphed over his enemy, who lost his^ right 
hand in the action ; marched to Rome, took it by storoi, af- 
ter a siege of two years, besieged Gregory in the castle of 
St.Angelo, and set his thunders at defiance ; consecrated 
Clement TIL, and established a quiet succession over Grreg- 
ory, who died soon after at Salerno, 1085. 

This bold stroke of Henry, raised a new storm. The 
Italians elected a< second pope, with the title of Victor the 
III. ; and upon his death, they chose Urban U., who be- 
came the author of ^the first crusade. At the same time, 
Urban, by the intrigues of the duchess Matilda, ds before 
mentioned, caused Conrad to rebel against his father, Heo- 
ry, and assume the government of Ituy, 1090 ; who by the 
airection of his father, passed under the ban of the empire^ 
and he died 1099. 

Upon the death of Urban, succeeded Paschal 11. He, 
like Gregory, kiudled the torch afresh $ excommunicated 
Henry ; caused his son, Henry the rebel, to support the 
faith, who after various intrigues, deposed his father, redu- 
ced him to poverty and distress, by his savage treatment, 
and held the throne. Thus we have seen how by a steady 
and regular succession of events, the papal throne has ac- 
quired the most despotic sovereignty, over the lives, and 
consciences of men 5 and how the ten horns have agreed 
" to give their power teethe beast.'* Rev. xvii. 13. 

Would you know the origin, and character of this power, 
read the xiii. chapter of St. John's Revelation* 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Ute churchr^rst crusade — ehivalryj and the monastic rao^e. 

To detail the events of ihe subsequent reicns, ^otiUl be 
only a continuation of the same feuds, and the ^amc black 
catalogue of crimes. The popes claimed, and ex<*rri<(edy 
this sapremacj through a periml of more than four centu- 
ries, eompelling kings and emperors to hold the sfirrup 
when thej mounted tneir horse ; issuing their biilln of ex- 
comraunication^ and bringing them to their feet. The threat 
subject which confirmed tins supremacy, now claims our 
attention. 

We noticed the plan of Gregory VIL, f during his perse- 
CQtions of Henry IV.) for a general crusaue to redeem tlie 
hji^j sepulchre at Jerusalem from the hands of the infidels. 
This failed at that time, but was now renewed by Peter the 
henutt, who had made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, an^ on 
his return, came over the Rhine out of Germany, and with 
a crucifix in his hand, proclaimed the first crusade through- 
out the southern kingdoms. Urban H. spread the flame oy 
assembling a council of more than 30,000 priests and lay- 
men, who all declared war against the infidels. 

This first council, and Peter, kindled the fire ; and a 
second council of tlie great prelates and nobles, spread the 
fiame by a decree, as if by immediate inspiration, '* It ii^ 
the voice of God." This, under the banner of the cross, be- 
came the rallying point in the exploits of tiiis mad adven-' 
ture. Kin^s and nobles assembleu their vas«ial«, mortgaged^ 
or sold their estates, (when it became necessary) to raise 
money, and embarked in the war. Peter, and Walter the 
moneyless, led the van, with about 300,000 men, through 
Hungary, to Constantinople, trusting to the miraculous in- 
terposition of heaven for subsistence, and supplies. W hen 
this failed, tliey robbed and plundered the Jews, as the 
murderers of Christ, plundering and butchering all such as 
refus^ baptism : when this resource failed, they plunder- 
ed the countries through which they passed, until the inhab- 
itants, armed in their own defence, destroyed almost all 
this banditti, and left Peter, on his arrival upon the plains of 
Constantinople, the starving remnant of about 30,000 ; here 
joined by numerous other adventurers, they swarmed into 
the plains of Am^ where they were all cut to pieces by 
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the sultan of Nice } Walter was slain, and Peter esca{>ed 
to Constantinople. 

The emperor of Constantinople favored what he could 
not resist, and gare the chrigtiaini a free passage, ao tfa«7 
arrived, whose regular force amounted to about 100,000 
horse, and 60(]^00&foat, when assembled on the plasiw of 
Asia 

They si^dued the soltan of Nice, or Syria, and the sul- 
tan ef Antioch, broke the power of <iie Turks in Asia m- 
nwy entered Syria, and laiq siege te Jerusalem^ then under 
the dominion of the Saracens, or ealiphs of figypt. 

Greatly diminished at this time by famine, sword, pesti- 
lence, and every calamity, they were not equal in number 
to the garrison they had summoned. The resistance was 
firm f yet in five weeks they entered Jerusalem by assault, 
gave the city up to pillage and slaughter, and exnibited a 
scene of cruelty, barbarity, carnage and distress, toe shocks 
ing to be conceived of, or described ; and when neither a^e 
ner sex remained to glut the vengeance of their swords, 
they af^proached the semilehre, their hands yet warm with 
the blood of the aged, tne infant, and the mother, and paid 
their devotions at the shrine of the Prince of peace* What 
madness will not enthusiasm kindle and support in the 
.breast of man ! 

Godfrey, kingef France, was chosen king of Jerusalem; 
Urban II., having lived to see the triumph of his phin, died, 
and left ike papacy to Paschal II. During this period, the 
partizans of the popes and emperors, took the names of 
Guelphs and Ghibelines, and became distinguished in the 
(ends of Europe. Three successive crusades of the same 
stamp and style, distracted Europe about two centuries. 
As Ihe madness and power of the popes, as weH as the low, 
ignorant, degraded, and enthusiastic state of Europe, ai^ 
more fully displayed in this adventure, tlian the pen 0£ the 
pencil could express, I will pass over the details of the oth- 
er two crusades, togetlier with the dark, wretclled, and 
distracted period of about four centuries, in whisb nothings 
appears, but the blackest catalogue of crimes, murders, as* 
sassinations, sanctioned by the intrigues of civi) and eccle- 
siastical strife, competition, and power* SufSce it to sayv 
that the struge^ for supemacy between the popes and 
sovereigns of the several kingdoms ; the struggles for sue- 
oesoion, claims of jurisdiction, and conquest $ together witil 
the contests between thecilies and barons, kings and barons^ 
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asd civil wars, fill up this whole period mith a catalogae of 
crimes of ihe blackest d je, and esnibit tuch scenes of rapine 
and cmeltj, as nothing could produce or tolerate, but these 
ages of darkness, this mightj struggle of religion with su- 
perstition, reason witli madness, and refinement with bar- 
barism. 

A narratiTe of tiiese scenes, with the achieyements of the 
particular characters, and of the events as thej occurred, 
can give no adequate idea of the reality : language cannot 
describe, the pencil cannot express, the distresses of these 
kingdoms during this eventful period. The crusades laid 
the foundation ; these bj the aid of chivalrj, broke (he 
charm, and opened tlie wajr for commerce and letters, tu 
accomplish the refinement of Europe. 

Clnvalrj, which for its excesses became the subject of 
ridicule in later ages, and called forth the keen satire of 
Cervantes, author of Don Qoixotte, had its origin in the 
'eleven^) century, sprung from the purest motives, had fot* 
its object the most laudablejpurposes, and was accompanied 
with the most beneficial effects, until its virtues were lost 
in its excesses, and extremes. Valor, humanity, courtesjry 
justice, virtue, chastity and honor, were the characteristic 
principles of chivalry: reli^on, without its enthusiastic 
zeal, would have been one oftts shinina; virtues ; but with 
this zeal, became one of its excesses. Even kings paid the 
highest tribute of respect t6 knighthood. 

Chivalry was regarded as the school of honorable refine- 
ment, encoifr^ed me most delicate intercourse between the 
sexes, and enrorced the nicest observance of all their en- 
gagements : as the standard of valor, religion^ love, and 
virtue ; its influence was irresistible. 

Chivalry rescued woman frpm the fangs of degraded 
weakness, oppression and wretchedness, and naved the 
way, for ail the enjoyments she has since obtainea. When 
chivalry run mad, Cervantesr destroyed it with his pen: 
then commerce, literature, and the arts, became the refi- 
ners of manners, and brought civil society to its present 
state' of refinement. Even the crusades themselves, were 
nothing more nor less, than chivalry upon a large scale, and 
produced the same effects upon society. 

The monastic life, was a steady opposer to chivalry : this 
i-an into the opposite extreme : tins took its rise amongst 
the christians m the east, and extended throughout the 
christian world. Not only solitude and celibacy with lUl 
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their rigors, became general 5 but their extravagant atisteri- 
tics threw a cloud over chcistendom. 

In order to strip human nature of its humanity, they took 
up their abode in dens and caves, amongst the beasts of 
the forest, as wild, as naked, and as savage as themselves. 
They dwelt in the clefts of cragged rocks : the more dis- 
tressing nnd tormenting their situation, the higher the marks 
of sanctity. Others, styled Slylites, took their stand in 
some conspicuous position, upon the top of some lofty pillar, 
where they Stood night and day, for years; through aFl the 
extremes of the weather, and the seasons ; whilst thousands 
aad tens of thousands were immured in their monastic cellSy 
secluded from their friends, society, and the world. 

In the midst of these extremes of chivalry and solitude^ 
society have long since decided, which of the two became 
the most corrupt ; and which of the two, were guilty of the 
greatest excesses, and became the most obnoxious to men, 
and to God— but I forbear : the extremes of all the virtues 
become corruption ; and the example of former ages ought 
to serve as beacons, to guard us against the same evils. 



CHAP. IX. 

JBns:land through the reign of William L — William U. — 
Henry L'^Germany and France^ to the second crusade, 

William the conqueror, by his conciliatory deport- 
ment, soon found himself firmly seated upon the English 
throne, and ventured to pay a visit to his friends in Nor- 
mandy. This proved unseasonable : he had founded his 
usurpation upon the ruins of English liberty, and secured 
it, as he supposed, by placing in the government of both 
chuEch and state, his cuosen Norman friends, to the utter 
exclusion of every Englishman. 

This had sown the seeds of disaffection, which broke out 
into open violence as soon as the conqueror was withdrawn ; 
and England became a theatre of insurrection and civil 
war. Foreign alliances were formed, and a general revo- 
lution contemplated. William, alarmed for the safety of 
his kingdom, hastened back, drew his sword, ravaged the 
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kinfflioin mth Brc and 8word, nntil he had quelled the re- 
^hon, with gi^t seycritv, confiscated all tlie estates of 
the iiisui«nts, established a despotic sovereignty, and an 
ecclesuwtical independence in England, and Li the pope 
at defiance, Dv arresting, and imprisoning (beyond seaO 
Odo, earl of Kent, in the character of bishJp of Bayeaux; 
who was intrigniDg for the napacjr. WiUiam determined 
to hiunbie the spint of these baudity Britons, by not only 
placing all power m the hands of his Normans, but by root- 
ing out even their language. For this purpose, he caused 
the JVoraian language to become the language of the court, 
and of all records ; to be taught in all ?ie schools, and 
become the language of the bar: caused a survey of all 

^n*1^'''l?^*'*'i' ^^'''^ instituted doomsdav^iiok, (so 
called,) which is of value to this day. ^ 

Wilfiam humbled a rebellion headed by his son Robert, 
m Normandy ; chastised Philip L, king of France, for an 
insolent witticism at his expense, bj carrying fire and sword 
into his dominions 5 and died from a bruise, received in 
this mad career, 1087. William left the duchy of Nor- 
mandy to Robert, England to William, and to Henry, his 
youn^st son, the possessions of his mother, Matilda, 
dauffhter of Baldwin, earl of Flanders. 

William II. pursued the policy of his father, in his se- 
venty towards his English subjects; and with the suppres- 
sion of several insurrections, increased their humiliation, 
earned bis arms into Normandy, where he met with a per- 
iloas escape, humbled the Scotch and Welsh, on his return 
purchased Normandy of his brother Robert, for ten thou- 
«ind marks, took possession of the duchy, and his brotlier 
became an adventurer in the first crusade, 1096. He hum- 
bly St. Ansel m, archbishop of Canterbury; set the pope, 
Lrban IL, at defiance, and took the prelacy into his own 
hands about five years. 

He restored the crown of Scotland, by bis arms, to Mal- 
colm III., the ri^tful heir ; expelled the Danes, (or Nor- 
mans,) from the island of Anglesea, and they have never 
since invaded England. He built the tower, London 
bridge, and Westminster hall; lasting monuments of the 
greatness of his mind. WiUiam was upon the point of em- 
barking for France, to take possession of the provinces of 
Guienne and Poictiers, by purchase ; (this sale was madet 
also, to raise money to embark in the nrst crusade,) when 
he was shot by Walter Tyrrel, a French gentleman who 
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accompanied the king upon a hunting match in hfe new for- 
est, 1 too. , „ 

William died without issue. His brother Henry stepped, 
into the throne, and was proclaimed king. Henry secured 
his throne, by promising to restore the laws of Edward 
the confessor, and by restoring the archbishop Anselm 
to the see of Canterbury ; and married Matilda, daughter 
of Malcolm III., king of Scotland, and niece of Edgar 
Atheiing. * These wise measures secured the throne to 
Henry, against the disaffected Norman barons, against the 
invasion of hi^ brother Robert upon his return from the 
vriisade, aHq the friendly assistance of the archbishop 
procured him a quiet possession of the throne of England. 
Henry, by his intrigues, took advantage of the feuds^iii 
Nm-mandy, seized Robert, conveyed him to England, took 
possession of the duchy, and suffered his brother to languish 
twtnty-ei§bt year&^in the castle of Cardiff, where he died. 
Henry, by his liberality and intrigues, held at, bay the 
claims of William, son of Robert, upon the duchy of Nor- 
mandy, aud by his sword established his dominion. The 
loss of his son William, on his return from Normandy, was 
made up to Henry, in some measure, by a son of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, eldest son of the Count of Anjou, and husband 
of Matilda his only daughter. 

Henry made this grandson his heir, bv causie^ his En- 
glish and Norman subjects to swear fealty to him ; then 
took up his residence in Normandy, where he died, aged 
sixty-seven, having reigned thirty-five years. Henry was 
a learned, wise and valiant prince- 
Henry promised to restore the laws of Edward the con- 
fessor, as a guarantee to their Saxon liberties ; but as soon 
as he found himself firmly seated upon the throne, he 
confirmed the policy of William I., and established the 
feudal system with all its rigors, upon thtf ruins of Saxon 
liberty in England ; and by his confiscations and attainders, 
seized on great possessions. With these he enriched the 
Norman barons ; these he protected by his military force, 
and with these he formed a national assembly; creatures 
of bis power, and creatures of his will, who riveted the 
chains of slavery upon every free born Englishman. 

Despotism now commenced tlie reign of terror in Eng- 
land ; and avarice, with all her corruptions, augmented the 
distresses of the scene, and laid the foundation for all the 
future struggles of prerogative and privilege, which cost 
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£^]aiid so much Uobd and treasure, to recover her Saxon 
liberties in after days. Henrj carried on successful war 
with l4ewis VI., of France, styled the gross, who had suc- 
ceeded Philip the L^ and who, after a wise and fiopular 
reign, died, leaving the throne of Guienne and Poictou to 
his SOD, Lewis VII. 

Henry V. of Germany, having left no issue, Lothm io, 
duke of'^Saxe Supplemberg, was elected, and crowned at 
Aix-la*Chapelle. He in his turn, marched into Italy, set- 
tled a quarrel between the ritmi ^omi, Innocent II. and 
Anacletus II. ; called Innocent out of France, and placed 
him in the chair; and was crowned by the pope, emperor 
of Germany, and supported Innocent against all the wealth 
and force of Anacletus, who died of grief and mortifica- 
tion. 

Lothario died on his way to Germany, and was succeeded 
W Conrad III., duke of tranconia, and nephew to lleniy 
\. The family of Guelphs, under Henry, dukb of Bava- 
ria, cemmenceu a claim upon the imperial crown. The 
contest was sharp; Henry soon died, out his brother Gu- 
elph prosecuted the claim with his sword. The pope es- 
pouseil the cause of Henry ; which fixed the name of 
Gaelph to the partizans of the popes hereafter. 

Frederick, Juke of Swabia, brother of the emperor, de- 
fended Conrad. He was born at the village of Hcighih- 
eline, which gave to his party the name of Ghibchnes; 
and these epithets continued to distinguish the parties of 
the popes and emperors, in all their after 8trug«;les. This 
contest gave rise to a curious anecdote worthy of notice. 

Conrad besieged Guelph and his followers in the castle 
of Weinsburg, who being about to surrender at discretion, 
the duchess requested permission that she and the women 
mi;2;ht retire, with what they could carry, to a place of 
safety. The emperor granted the request ; and to his 
astonishment, beheld the duchess march out with her hus- 
band upon her back, together with all the women staggering 
along under the weight of their husbands. Cont^d applau- 
ded that conjugal affection which had saved their husbands 
from the vengeance .of his sword. 

During these scenes in Germany, a revolution was at- 
tempted in the government at Rome, and quelled by pope 
Eugenius III. A second crusade was preached by St. 
Bernard, against the Saracens; another susainst the Moors 
in Spain, and another by the Saxons in Germany, against 
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the pagans of the north. The last wad a war of extemloa- 
tion, witlioiit one solitary convert. Conrad died 1 15^ and 
was succeeded by his nephew, Frederick, duke of Swabia, 
styled Barbarossa. 

During the civil war in Germany, Lewis VII., king of 
France, in the midst of his feudal wars, caused the town 
of Vitri to be burnt, which consumed 1300 persons in one 
church, who had fled to this sanctuary for safety. This 
horrid act caused such remorse in the mind of Lewis, as 
led him to favor %ft seciMid crusade, to atone for bia 
cruelty. 

St. Bernard, like Peter the hermit, set at defiance the 
remonstrances of Su^er, abbot of 8t. Dennis, and pri- 
mate of France, proclaimed the crusade throughout France, 
Italy, and Germany, and drew in his train, Lewis, kin^ of 
France, Conrad III., emperor of Germany, and Frederick, 
duke of Swabia, (afterwards emperor,) with the knights of 
France, Germany, and Italy, generally. Each army could 
muster 70,000 knights in complete armor, and the whole 
force, according to Mr. Russell, amounted to 1,600,000. 

Here the old scenes of the first crusade were renewed; 
the same sufferings by the way, and the same excesses; the 
same disasters in Asia minor. Conrad, emperor of Germa* 
My, met with a total overthrow by the sultan of Iconium ; 
fled to Antiocli for saft!ty ; thence to Jerusalem as a pil- 
grim ; thence back to Germany as a fugitive, in distress. 

Lewis VII. met with a similar overthrow near Laodicea; 
lost his queen by the amours of the prince of Antioch; fled 
to Jerusalem as a pilgrim \ and back to France, with a few 
ra&;ged followers, in distress and despair. 

1 he divorce of queen Elenor, caused her marriage with 
Henry Plantagenet, duke of Normandy, count of Anjou 
and Maine, and presumptive heir to the crown of England, 
and carried with her the provinces of Poictou and Guienne : 
all which laid the foundations for the future wars between 
France and England. 
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CHAP. X. 

JSngland daring the reign of Stephen — Henry H.^-ihe 
church, unth a continuation of the second crusade — Ger» 
many J and the third crusade. 

Upon the death of Henry of En$!;land, Stephen, 
count of Boulogne, and j^randson of William the con- 
fjaeror, by his daugliter Adela, seizetl upon the throne, to 
the exclusion of Matilda, and her joung son Henrj. The 
barons and clergy supported Stephen, as being better adapt- 
ed to the necessity of the times, tnan a woman and an infant 
Stephen, in his turn, granted them every indulgence con- 
sistent with the safety of his crown ; even to coin money, 
erect castles, and to garrison them with their own troops. 

These indulgences not only weakened, and almost des- 
troyed the authority of the crown, but laid the foundations 
for those wars of the barons, which afterwards drenched 
England with blood. In the midst of this anarchy, David, 
king of Scotland, invaded England with a powerful army, 
to enforce the claims of his niece Matilda ; was defeated at 
{he battle of the Standard, with great slaughter, and made 
his escape into Scotland. 

Matilda next landed in England from Normandy, assert- 
ed her own rights, and kindled a civil war, which raged with 
such violence as to produce a general famine, which greatly 
distressed the kingdom. Stephen was taken prisoner, loaa- 
ed with irons, ana thrown into prison. The storm was ap- 

[ parently hushe^l. Stephen was called from his prison, and 

i exchanged for Robert, the brother and champion of Matilda, 
and the war was rekindled. This again was soon quelled by 
mutual consent, and Matilda returned to Normandy. 

Prince Henry, now sixteen years of age, went over into 
England, thence into Scotland, thence into Normandy 
again, and upon the death of his father, he took possession 
of the provinces of Anjou and Maine, espoused Elenor the 
divorced queen of Lewis VH., king of France, who brought 

I him Guienne and Poictou, and placed him upon a foundatiOH 
to recover his claims upon the crown of England. 

Two years after this, Henry invaded England, the barons 
espoused his cause, and in the midst of the alarming state of 

• the parties, the claims of Henry were settled with Stephen 
by treaty ; that Henry should succeed to the throne upon the 
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revenues of all the abbies, ppelaciesy and baronies, which 
were subject to his management, as chancellor. This 
kindled the fire $ Becket intrenched himself asain more 
strongly in his citadel of austerity and sanctity, defied the 
arm of the law, strictly . prohibited all his suffragans to 
assist in any manner, in any trial against him ; put himself 
under the protection of the vicar or Christ, and made his 
appeal to his holiness in the face of the constitutions which 
he had signed, sealed and sworn to obey ; and this was liis 
style : " The indignation of a great monarch, such as Hen- 
ry, with his sword, can only kill the body; while that of 
the church, entrusted to tne primate,' can kill the sou), 
and throw the disobedient into infinite and eternal perdi- 
tion." 

Becket upon this retired to France, where he was hon* 
ored and distinguished by the pope and other potentates. 
The exclamations of the exile, filled Henry with anxiety, 
and all Christendom with intrigue about six years. The 
primate triumphed over Henry so far, that he \vas honora- 
bly restored to bis see of Canterbury, and enjoyed his usu- 
al honors. 

Henry had retired into Normandy during this contro- 
versy, and Becket rode in triumph through England, and 
proclaimed war against Henry, with renewed violence^ 
threatening with spiritual thunders, all the prelates who 
had assisted at the coronation of the king. All this was 
more than the high spirit of Henry could bear; and he ex- j 
claimed, " Will my servants still leave me exposed to the 
insolence of this ungraceful and imperious priest ?" This 
armed four of tiie king's household, who passed over into 
England, and Becket rell by the hand of the assassin. 

The death of the piimate filled Henry with more distress 
than his life ; he shut himself up three days, denying him- 
self all sustenance, as well as the light of the sun ; and bj 
a solemn embassy, attempted to appease the vengeance of 
the pope, by protesting his innocence. 

His holiness listened graciously ; whilst all Europe re- 
sounded with the praises of the holy martyr, whose sacred 
tomb wrought all manner of miracles; restored the dead to 
life,botl) men, women and children, dogs, horses and cows, 
and was loaded with presents from aU parts of Christen- 
dom, to obtain his intercessions in heaven ; even that tomb i 
which received the devotions of more tlian one hundred 
jtksusaud pilgrims, in oAe year. 
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Id the mid«t of this religions freHzTy Henrj undertook 
ii»e conquest of Ireland , t&^o in its most rude and barba* 
Tm% state ; governed by the laws of force, executed by 
murders, assassination and pillase. 

After ^e conquest of Ireland, Henry repaired to Nor* 
iBftDdy to meet tiie pope's legates ; settled his peace witfi 
ibe caurch, hj clearing himself by oath from all concern 
in Beckefs death % made some concessions which were 
salisfftctory, and this storm was hushed : but another sprung 
up in its place. 

His son, prince Henry, demanded accession to the thron« 
fA England, or Normandy ; £lenor his queen, his two 
younger sons, backed b^ the king of France, then Lewio 
Vll.^ supported the claim. This tiirew Henry into a new 
dilemma, brought him to <tie feet of that sovereign pontiflf^ 
to nray out thunders upon his enemies, whose power he had 
90 boldly withstood in the affair of Becket 

Alexander 11 (. poured out his thunders most powerfully $ 
but without effect. Henry drew the sword, ana to prepare 
the public mind for the conmict, he did penance for the death 
of Thomas k Becket, by going barefoot to the tomb of Beck- 
et, and watching the holy relics one whole day and nighty 
exposing his naked back to the flagellations of the monks^ 
w&ch tSey^ remembering the old grudge, put on severely. 
He then received absolution, and the reconciliation of heav- 
en was announced by a signal victory obtained that day by 
bis generals over the Scots ; their king was taken prisoner, 
suid tranquillity restored : what cannot ignorance and su- 
perstition perform ! This peace in England was followed 
oy a peace with Normandy. Henry now floated quietly 
upon the tide of superstition, and enacted many wise and 
i&liitary laws^for the good of his people, and the security cf 
bis crown. 

Even Lewis YII., kin^ of France, under the influence of 
&naticism, made a piignmi^e to Becket's tomb, to obtain 
bis intercession in heaven, for the recovery of his sick son. 
Philip recovered, and the next year succeeded to the throne 
vpon the death of his father, and took the title of Augustus. 
' PhiUp II. excited« and supnortedan insurrection in Hen* 
rjp'sson against his father, which humbled his power, broke 
bis spirits, and brought him to his grave at the castle of 
Chinon in Normandy, in the fiftv eighth year of his age. 
Vbe whole reign of Henry had fanned that fire of liber^f 
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wkich was $o immediately coiiii^cted^ in after days, witi 
privilege aod prerogative^ and restored the Saxon privi- \ 
ie^e» 

The dependence of the emperoi*8 of Germany upenfte 
popes for the crown of the Romans, (beneficinni KomanL 
Imperii,) and the independence they claimed as sovo'eigot 
of the Gern^B empire, kept up a constant collision between 
tiie two sovereignties 5 occasioned all those q«iarrels which 
h&ve blackened the annals of both parties^ and rendered 
the ^pes so contemptible ; and called forth the sword of 
the Othos, and Henries to do tiiemselves justice^ and hvmble 
the haughty pontifis. 

Adrian IV., a mendicant friar, an Englishman, and eon 
•fa mendicant, was now upon the papal throne, dea&ng 
out his conditional permissions to Henry IL, to conquer 
Ireland; demanding of Fi^deric, the eraperor, that be 
should kiss his great toe, hold his stirrup when he mounted 
his horse, and lead him by the bridle when he had mounted. 
All this roused the indignation of the emperor; he s^t the 
pope at defiance, humbled the revolted Bohemians, con- '| 
quered Poland, secured the fidelity of Germ|ny and a tran- ' 
quil throne, until the feuds of the papacy again entangled J 
him in the contested dlection^ojT two popes, VicfofW^r 
and Alexander nj#^ /^C^^^^^^^ 

This feoriirgversy/dimbroiled the empire with the states ef 
Italy, who were' Supported by the emperor of Constantino- 
ple, aod the conflict in Italy was severe and bloody- In this 
civil war in Italy, the city of Milan was given up to the , 
flames, and reduced to a heap of ruins. The emperor es- 
caped very narrowly in his desperate contests with tho 
confederates; especially in a^ naval action with the Vene- 
tidns, in which his eldest son Henry was made prisoner. 

Alexander HI. triumphed over his rival ; tiie emperor 
was obliged to submit to the demands of his holiness, kiss 
his feet, hold his stirrup, and lead his horse. Frederic up- 
on this received the submission of Italy, with the oath of 
allegiance, aod returned into Germany, where he found 
more work cutout for him. 

The war in Italy had raged from 1159 to lir7, and the 




_ king of England. Frederic soon put 

the empire, s^nt him oft' to England, where he raised up the 
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stoek that founded the house of Bnintivtck, from which 
sprang the present reigning family on the throne of Eng* 
land. 

At this tine, 1181, Saladin Ae ereat, caliph of Es^pt, 
OTerran Syria, took, vengeance on tne christiang, destroyed 
the kingdom of Jeraaalein, and of Antioch, took these dt- 
les, ana chased the christians from all their conquests in 
Asia. All Christendom was foil of consternation. Clement 
the III. ordered a third cmsade to be preached throughout 
Christendom ; Frederic Barbarossa put himself at their 
head, with bis son, the duke of Suabia, with an army of 
150,000 men ; laid Hungary under contribution in his rout $ 
ksmbled the Greek emperor; marched triumphant on to tlie 
plains of Asia ; made the cities of the east, and their troops 
tremble at his sword ; bathed in the cold river Cydnus, 
after the manner of the hero of Macedon, took a disease, 
and died. Thus fell the hero of the third crusade, in the 
vudstof this mad career of glory, in the thirty ei&hth year 
of his age, and was succeeded by his son Henry Vl. 

Philip ^e I. was now in quiet oossession of the crown of 
France, and Richard I., son of Henry II., upon the death 
of his father, was in possession of the crown of Flngland. 
These two princes were engaged heart and hand in this 
crusade, and upon a new plan. They assembled an army 
of one hundrea thousand men on the plains of Vezelay in 
France ; marched to the ports of Genoa and Marseilles, 
where they each embarked his army for the holy land ; were 
forced by stress of weather to winter at Messina ; were 
entangled in an intrigue with the king of Naples; quarrel- 
led with the Messenjans ; quarrelled with each other : Rich- 
ard seized on the city of Messina, and planted his standard 
on the walls ; settled their quarrels, and again embarked 
upon their adventure 1191. 

Richard was wrecked on the isle of Cyprus, some of his 
vessels plundered, and their crews imprisoned ; Richard 
took vengeance on the tyrant, repaired nis fleet, and agarn 
«et sail. 
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CHAP. XL 

« 

Third crusade continued^-Riehard^ king of Bnshnd^ a 
captive in Germany — John^ successor to Richara^^-^agi 
na Charta. 

m 

The christians had pushed the siege of Ptolemais, a 
strong seaport town in Palestine, in possession of the Sar- 
acens. This siege had proved fatal to Frederic II., son and 
successor to Frederic I., emperor of Germany, and ruinous 
lo his army. Here Richard landed his arnaj, joined Philip 
again, and took part in the siege. Here Richard displayed 
his true English valor ; Ptolemais was taken after a aesper- 
ate defence ; the governor stipulated " that the great Sala- 
din should pay a round sum of money for the ransom of the 
garrison ; dismiss two thousand five hundred christian pris- 
oners of distinction, and restore the true wood of the 
cross." 

Thus fell Ptolemais, the citadel of Palestine, after a two 
years siege, " which cost the christians three hundred thou- 
sand men, exclusive of persons of superior rank ; six arch- 
bishops, twelve bishops, forty earls, and five hundred 
barons." 

Tlie martial superiority of Richard, disgusted Philip i 
he renewed his oatfi of peace and amity, left Richard ten 
thousand men under the Duke of Burgundy, and returned 
with his army to France, touched at Italy on his way, and 
applied to Clement III. to absolve him from his oatn, wh» 
refused 5 and he attempted to manage by intrigues, when 
he returned to France, what his oath restrained him from 
doing by open hostility. 

Richard put himself at the head of the confederates, and 
marched to the siege of Ascalon ; Saladin with an army of 
three hundred thousand men, disputed his passage 3 an ac- 
tion ensued, as memorable as the siege of^ Ptolemais ; the 
conflict was desperate, the carnage terrible 5 forty thousand 
SSaracens strewed the field of death 5 the christians were 
triumphant ; /iscalon fell into their hands, and opened a 
way to Jer^ilem. 

' i^ full view of the great object of their enterprise and la- 
bors,.'^ magical languor seized all the princes, they resolved 
to abandon the enterprise, settled a peace with Saladin, and 
returned to Europe. This peace stipulated, "that tlie 
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cliristians should keet> pos»e8uon of Ae strong towns thej 

' lad conquered in Palestine ; have a free, and safe access to 

r Jerusalem for dieir pWgnmag^ for the space of three jears, 

[ ftree months, three weeks, and three days. Saladin died 

at Damascus soon after. 

Richard, on hi& return home in the garb of a pilgrim, was 
seized, and imprisoned bj Leopold, duke of Austria, who 
was his companion in arms at the siege of Ptoleciais, and 
who sold ^m to the emperor Henry Y I., who loaded him 
with irons, and immured him in a dungeon in the heart of 
. Germany. At the same time, Philip, king of France, exer* 
ted all his powers of intrigue, to purchase Richard, seize on 
Normandy, and even by an intermarriage with a princess of 
Denmark, to recover to himself the Danish claims on the 
throne of England. 

Amidst these scenes of perfidy, the clamors of the pope, 
and the diet of Germany, compelled the emperor to with* 
hold the sale of Richard from the king of France, and res- 
tore him to his own subjects ; which he did, for the ransom 
of fifty thousand marks: (three hundred thousand pound 
sterling.) These are the princes who were the champi- 
ons of the cross, and these scenes serve to shew the per- 
fidy, corruption, and depravity of that enthusiastic age of 
barbarism. 

Thejojr of the English nation, upon the arrival of Rich- 
ard, was inexpressible : but the chagrin, and alarm of Phil- 
ip, were best expressed in this caution to John, brother of 
Richard, who had been his confederate in his intrigues ; 
. '^ take care of yourself, Richard has broke loose." Richard 
had no sooner recoverad his throne, than he carried war 
into Normandy, to revenge the perfidious intrigues of Pliil- 
ip) and his brother John. John submitted, craved pardon, 
and Richard granted it with this expression : <' I hope I 
shall as easily forget his offences, as he will my pardon.'i 

Richard returned to England, besieged count Yidomar in 
his castle for the sake of plunder, was wounded by an ar- 
row, and died. Thus fell Richard J., king of England, the 
hero of Palestine, and the idol of England, with the title of 
CcBur de Lion, for the lion hearted hero.) 

The pardonea John, his brother, of Normandy, (stained 

with the blood of Arthur, his nephew, who was his competi- 

tor for the crown, and whom he slew with his own haftds 

: whilst upon his knees begging for mercy,) succeeded to the 

' *12 
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throbe, 1199. The inhuman murder of Arthur, drew up<^ii 
John the vengeance of his English subjects : they even made 
overtures to Philip, king of France, to revenge the barbarity. 
Philip embraced the favorable moment, seized on Norman* 
dy, Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and part of Poictoi, and ad- 
ded them to the crown ef France. John fled to England : 
here he became the sport of his barons, and the pope. 

Clement III. attempted to exercise his sovereignty, in 
appointing an archbishop of Canterbury t John . opposfed ^ 
element issued his spiritual thunders, with a sentence of 
deposition. To enforce these thunders, the pope proffertd 
to Philip of France, the eternal joys of heaven, together 
with the crown of England, if he would enforce the decrees. 
Philip II. readily accepted, levied a great army, together 
with a fleet of seventeen hundred vessels, to execute the 
decree. John prepared as formidably* for defence, and all 
Europe was alive to the issue. 

In the midst of this vast preparation, Innocent III. re- 
ceived the submission of Jonn ; sent Pandolfo his legate 
into England tt receive the homage of the king 5 and at the 
hands of John, took the crown of England to himself. John 
upon his knees before the throne ot the legate, resigned his 
crown, and swore fealty to Innocent III., and this was the 
style : 

" 1 John, by the grace of God, king of England, and lord 
of Ireland, for the expiation of my sins, and out of my own 
fvee will, with the advice and consent of my barons, do 
give unto the church of Rome, and to pope Innocent IILj 
and his successors, the kingdoms of England and Ireland, 
together with all the rights belonging to 'them 5 and Mill 
hold them of the pope, as his vassal. I will be faithful to 
God, to tlie church of Rome, to the pope my lord, and to his 
successors lawfully appointed, and I bind myself to pay 
hkn a tribute of one thousand marks of silver yearly, viz. 
seven hundred for the kingdom of England, and three hun- 
dred for Ireland." John was absolved, and after five days, 
again invested with the regalia of majesty. 

Philip stung with mortification and rage, to be duped by 
such a pious traud, resolved to execute his purpose, even 
against the commands of the pope. A coalition took pla«e 
between Otho IV., emperor of Germnny, and John: the 
twft monarchs assembled an army in Flanders, and threat- 
ened the ruin of Philip. This was the Jirst German and . 
English confederacy in Flamlers. 
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Philip triumphed over this leajgue, in a desperate battle 
sear Lisle, ana gained an honorable peace ; anu John would 
have been content with destroying the French nava! arma- 
sent) could he have enjoyed his crown in peace ; but he 
was called to pass through new scenes. 

England, by the Norman conquest, had become a feudal 
military kingdom, the despotic power of the crown was 
plantedf upon the ruins of Saxon liberty, and the people 
were vassals to the king and the barons. The voice of the 
people had long been smothered under tiiis oppression, and 
the harons had often complained of the oppressions of the 
cr<nvn ; now all parties were agreed to commence an attack 
upon the crown, and bring this weak king to terms. 

Privilege set up her claims against prerogative, and 
drew the sword. John soon yielded, and upon a confer- 
ence at the ever memorable Runcmede, signed, and sealed 
the ever memorable Magna Charta, (or great charter,) the 
palladium of English liberty, June 19, 1215. 

This charter, so dear to every Englishman, was also the 
jpalladium of those liberties, which our fatheis brought out 
into this wilderness, and which have rendered their pon* 
illustrious and happy, beyond all former example. Thus 
we see, how the sovereign of the universe, rides on tlie 
whirlwind, and directs tlie storm, and cau^s the wrath of 
man to praise him, 

Henry VI., emperor of Germany, instituted three cru- 
sades with the price of Richard's ransom ; one apinst the 
niaritime towns on the northwest of Germany, Hamburg, 
&^c J one against Palestine and Jerusalem ; and the other 
against Naples and Sicily, then in rebellion. The last, he 
- headed himself, after he had secured a siiccessor, by caus- 
ing his infant son then in the cradle, to he crowned king of 
tbeRmnans, under the title of Frederic II. 

Henry waged war with great cruelty and barhari^Vjhum- 
^)ed the rebels, and in the midst of his career, died of poi- 
son by tlie order of his queen, (as was then supposed.) The 
feuds in Germany raged with great violence duiing the mi- 
nority of Frederic, under the regency of his uncle Philip, 
duke of Suabia, and the intngues of pope Innocent III., 
Mrhich threatened Germany and Italy with civil war. At 
this eventful crisis, a new crusade was formed to recover 
the holy land, and the feuds of Germany, France, and Ital v, 
. were all swallowed up in preparations for the new holy 
war, 1202. 
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CHAP. XIL 

Ctnisfiide against Constantinople — Germantf-^Francei and a 
new crmade-'^England and France — borough elecHons in 
England. 

Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, headed this crusade. The 
storm first burst upon Zena, a cit^ of Dalmatia, which 
was reduced and taken in defiance of the pope. The storm 
next broke upon Constantinople $ this fell an easy con- 
quest, 1204, and notwithstanding it was the seat of that 
christian church which was the glory of the Roman empire 
in the days of Constant! ne, and under the protection of the 
religion of the cross to that day; it was given up to pillage, 
rapine and rage ; their churches plundered, their altars rob- 
bed, and made the theatres of every excess ; and Baldwin, 
after having ordered the emperor to be thrown from the tap 
of a lofty column, caused himself to be proclaimed emperor. 

The confederates divided up the spoil, together with th« 
empire and provinces; delivered up the dominion of the 
church to the pope, and returned, abandoning the holy war 
to suph only, as got no part of the booty of the Greek empire. 
The pope closed the scene with this holy consolation : 
" God, willing to console his church by the reunion of the 
schismatics, has made the empire pass from the proud, su- 
perstitious, disobedient Greeks, to the humble, pious, catli- 
oUc, and submissive Latins." 

As soon as these champions of the cross had retired, tha 
Greeks took arms in various quarters ; called in the aid of 
their neighbors ; expelled the emperor Baldwin ; pursued, 
and took him prisoner near Adrianople ; cut oflf his head, 
legs, and arms ; ^ave his carcase to the wild beasts ; and 
recovered their ruined city, 1206. 

The feuds of France and Germany raged under Philip 
and Otho, during these movements in the east : the pope 
interfered, and crowned the young Frederic II., emperor, 
in order to check Otho. This kindled the torch with raor« 
violence, until Otho quit the field, and fled into retirement, 
where he sunk into contempt ; and the peace of Germany 
was restored by the coronation of Frederic, at Aix-la-Chap- 
elle, 1215. This feud was in its turn succeeded by a new 
crusade under pope Honorius III. All christenaom was 
now rallied to the contest ; assembled their armies in Spaib 
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aidJfaFj; embarked for Sjria, and landed at Ptolemais ; 
QDdertook several adventures, and failed ; then laid siege 
to Damietta, a>id took it. The duke of Austria withdreiy 
Ills forces, and returned home ; whilst the emperor sent oat 
fresh recruits under cardinal Albano. 

This Benedictine monk claimed the chief command as 
ihe immediate repr(*sentative of his holiness, which after 
much debate and intrigue, was by the cxprcHS orders of tlie 
pope, yielded to him. 

The cardinal general posted his army upon the Nile, in 
I^ypt, where he was soon endangered by the overflowing 
of the river, and compelled to sign a convention with tha 
soldaii of Egypt; by which he bound himself and followers, 
to withdraw irom the war for eight years, and deliver up 
Damietta, which had been taken by the division from Spain : 
then Egypt was relieved, 1221. 

Violent disputes continued to ra^e in Germany and Italy. 
Gr^ory IX. succeeded to the chair upon the death of Ho- 
nonus. He came out with his thunders against the empe- 
ror Frederic II., to compel him to lead another crusade; 
who finally yielded, ana embarked for Syria, yet under 
the censures of the pope, which he treated with contempt? 
This expedition proved successful, and he obtained by 
treaty with Meledin, soldan of Egypt, Jerusalem, Joppa, 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, Tyre, and Sidon, with all their neigh- 
boring countries, upon the conditions of a truce of ten years, 
and returned to Italy. 

Here the old quarrel was renewed with violence with the 
>ope, whose mortification was extreme, that the emperor 
should exceed all the champions of the cross in his con* 
quests, when under the censures of the church. Gregory 
sowed the seeds, of rebellion in Italy and Germany, anil 
lit the torch by a new fulmination, in the following style : 

^ A beast of blasphemy, replete with names, is risen from 
the sea, with the feet of a bear, the face of a lion, and mem- 
bers of other beasts 5 which like the proud, hath opened his 
;tt\outh against the holy name, not even fearing to throw his 
arrows against the tabernacle of God. and the saints that 
dwell in heaven, &c." to a great extent. 

^rederic met this bull by a reply, in which he styles his 
holiness, " The'great dragon, the antichrist,'* of whom it is 
written, " and another red horse arose from the sea, and he 
that sat upon him, took peace from the earth,*' &c. This 
quarrel rekindled the twofections of the Guelphs and Gliih- 
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elines ; whole cities were given up to indiscriminate batch* 
erj, witfaofit mercj, and without quarter Gregory died 8 ; 
Celestioe IT. succeeded but eieht days : then Innocent 
IV. succeeded to the chair, who ned into France, rekindled 
the war by a new bull of deposition, with orders to choos6 
a new emperor. 

The bisnops of Germany (without the nobles) assembled| 
and chose Henry, land&|rave of Thuringia, and the ciTil wat 
raged afresh. Henry died : the same council cKose "Wil* 
liam, count of Holland ; the war raged with more violence. 
Frederic, pressed upon all sides, retired to Naples to re- 
cruit his army, where he died in the fifty fifth year of his 
age, 1250. 

The war still raged ; the clergy took up arms against the 
laity; all laws, human and divine, were set at defiance i 
and Germany was drenched in blood, until the death id 
William, 1256. This opened the way through all the fac- j 
tions of a long and distressing interregnum, for the election 
of Rodolph, count of Hapsburg, 1273, 

During this interregnum, the maritime cities of the west 
-formed tiie famous Hanseatic league for the protection of 
commerce, in the whole, eighty four towns. At the head 
of these stood Cologne, Brunswic, Lubec, Dantzic, Thorn, 
&c. Italy and Sicily also chaneed their governments. All 
the good that resulted from this long and distressing strug- 
gle, must be looked for in the field of commerce, wliere 
alone, if any where, it remains to be found. 

The feuds in England, kept pace with the feuds in Ger- 
many. As soon as the storm was laid n^jr magna charta, John 
determined to recover his liberties and prerogative. He 
secretly employed in his service, foreign mercenary troopSi 
and sent to the pope, praying for a bull of interdiction 
against his refractory oarons, and obtained his request. 
Thus armed with the spiritual thunders of the church, John 
drew his sword, and began the attack ; carrying fire and 
sword into the castles of the barons, and throughout their 
villages: all &)gland was one ssene of desolation and 
distress. 

The barons in despair, applied to Philip, king of France 
for succor; he readily obeyed the summons, assembled an 
armv, Lewis his eldest son_embarked, and landed in En^ 
laua. John was deserted by his foreign mercenaries, suim 
under tfa^ pressure of the war, and died, aged 49. 
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John was a weak, corrupt, malicioiM, iiDfeeliDg, uDprinci- 
j)Jed king ; whose whole hfe was fall of evil, without anj 
good } bat that great charter which was extorted from him) 
and which will ever perpetuate his memory. John was 
succeeded by his son, Henrj III., then nine years old. The 
earl of Pembroke, then mareschal of England, and at the 
bead of her armies, was chosen protector and guardian to 
Heury. 

Lewis penetrated to London ^ but after the death of 
John, he tend the protector not only at the head of the 
armjr and government, but of tiie nation. He united all 
parties, and Lewis settled a truce, procured indemnity for 
bifi adherents^ with a free passa^ to France, and set sail ; 
leaving Bngland to enjoy tne fruits of all her stru^es, un- 
der a general calm, 121T. 

Henry, when he came to the throne, made war upon 
France, and attempted to recover the ancient provinces 
which Philip had seized ; but failed, lost the remainder of 
Poictou, and returned in disgrace, 1243. During this reign, 
the pope fleeced England, and drew by his arts a greater « 
revenue than the crown. In addition to this, he entangled 
Henry in the controversy for the crown of Sicily, upon the 
death of Frederic II. Finding Ms resources inadequate to 
tlie enterprise, he offered it to Richard, earl of Cornwall, 
the richest subject in Europe : Richard refused. This 
pr(ject exhausted England, and failed ; the pope took the 
di^al of the crown to himself, 1S55. 

The feuds of Germany at this time, led them to invite to 
the throne, the same Richard, earl of Cornwi^l], brother of 
Henry III. Allured with the title of emperor, he accentedi 
&ivd spent all his fortune in a vain pursuit to establish his 
crown, and returned to England in poverty and disappoint- 
ment,! 257. 

Again the claims of privilege, ^nd prerogative were re« 
newed in England, and Henry laid the storm by a renewal 
of the great charter. Henry soon rekindled the storm 5 the 
^rl ofLeicester again took the lead of the disaffected bar- 
ons I both parties took the field ; a decisive battle was 
^^^^i in Sussex ; Henry, prince Edward, and all the royal 
family were taken, and Leicester took the helm of govern- 
Daent* assembled a new parliament, composed of two 
eights from each shire, and two deputies trom each bor- 
ough. 
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CHAP. XIIL 

EnglatU^France^ and a new eru^ade wider Lewis VJUJ*"^ 
. apain from 1007 to 1097 — thence to ISOS^^some stfrnp- 
toms of order. 

The last chapter has disclosed to us, hoW privilege tri- 
umphed over prerogative, and introduced the borough Sec- 
tions into parliament. This branch of the §11 verament, 
(which has been a bone of contention in after days,) be- 
<:ame the instrument of establishing the cQmmonwealtii, 
under Cromwell^ and thereby swallowing up prerogative^ 
These conti^oversies make no part of tliis narrative $ facts, 
not opinions, are the object of this work. 

Leicester began his persecutions in his turn ; ^jfuing B4. 
ward made his escape, the royalists assembled, a fatal battle 
was fought near Evesham, Leicester was slain, his army 
routed, Henry restored to his throne, and the nation became 
tranquil without farther effusion of blood. 

Prmce Edwai^ made a^ expedition to the holy land 
1£70, returned the next year, and succeeded to the throne ^ 
upon the death of his father, Henry III., who died aged 64, 
after a long reign of fifty six years. 

Dunng this Ions reign, Plillip II. of France had enriched 
his crown with alithe English possessions on the continent, 
and left his throne to Lewis YIII. : he did nothing worthy 
of notice, died, and left his throne to Lewis IX., or St Lew- 
is, 1£26, then twelve years old, and the regency was con- 
ducted by the queen mother during the minority. 

'When Lewis came to the throne, he united in himself 
three characters, hitherto considered as incompatible with 
each other, the monk, the hero, and philosopher ; and took 
the incontrovertible principles of justice, for the basis of 
his reign, 1235. Lewis, agreeable to a vow which he made 
when sick, passed four years in arranging the affairs of his 
kingdom, and collecting his forces, to make an expedition 
to the'Tioly land. 

In 1248, he embarked upon his expedition, accompanied 
bv his queen, his three brothers, and all the knights of 
France, touched at Cyprus, and landed in Egypt — eighteen 
hundred ships carried the army and vast military prepara- . 
tions of the monarch of France 5 Lewis found himself at V 
Ihe ^ead of sixty thousand men. 
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The city of Damietta was abandoned bj the Saracens, 
and fell an easy conquest to the arms of Lewis, 1249^ 
TIhs was his onlj success in Egypt, and this he was soon 
obliged to abandon by a conTention, torecoyer his own lib* 
ertj, which he had lost bj falling into the hands of the sol-, 
dan of l%}rpt, in a fatal battle at Massoora : here his broth- 
er Robert was slain by his side, and his other two brothers, 
vith all. his nobtlfty, made prisoners with himself. This 
treaty, witii a thousand pieces of gold, restored all the cap* 
tives, and enabled him to draw off the shattered remains of 
Us army into Palestine, whereiie remained four years. 

Oirring this time, the^ueen mother, by the assistance of a 
moDk, attempted to raise 100,000 paupers in France, for the 
reliefer her son. This proyed the worst eyil of the two ; 
tbese shepherds filled all France with their excesses of rob- 
bery and pillage, and like a civil war, they were subdued by 
^ce of arms. Lewis returned to France 1258, and ruled 
with wisdom, moderation, and justice. 

Iiil264,he was created sole umpire, by the contending 
parties in England, to settle their quarrels, and decided witn 
ttat wisdom, which has eyer rendered his iustice illustrious. 
It has been imputed as a fault to Lewis, that he suffered the 
|N>pe to shed the blood of the duke of Austria upon the scaf- 
fold, in his controversy for the crown of Sicily'; and by the 
iflstrumentality of the count of Anjou, to suffer the pope to 
hold the crown. 

Lewis made one more crusade against the inlidels, not 
of Asia, but of Africa. He landed a strong army near ike 
bay of Tunis, and attempted sword in hand to compel the 
king of Tunis to become a christian. The infidel refused : 
Lewis soon saw his army wasted with sickness $ one son 
die, and another ready to die ; and in the midst of this air- 
ful scene, the same plague took him off", in the fifty sixth 
year of his age. Philip, his son, recovered, held the Moors 
at bay, and led back the remains of the army into Prance, 

Lewis made a general reform of abuses in France, correct- 
ed the evils occasioned by his long absence on bis several 
crusades j established judicial tribunals, which checked the 
power of the nobility s suppressed private feudal wars; 
abolished the ordeal of single combat, and relieved France 
from the exactions of the pones* Lewis, by his wisdoth, 
virtue and justice, secured the peace of France during his 
reign. 

13 
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We have nonr brought forward England, France, Italjr, 
and Germany more thanf two centuriea in advance of Spatn^ 
in order to preserve the great chain of eventa unbroken, 
through the rage of the crushes : we will now go back, 
and bring forward Spain from the reien of Ferdinand the 
great, son of Sancho, who united the lingdoais of Castile 
and Leon, lOST. 

H^re commences the reign of knight errantry. Spaitt 
was at this time divided into about tlrenty kingdoms, be- 
sides many independent Lordships, all fiiied with igner* 
ance, superstition, violence, anci civil wars. The lesser 
sovereigns were often engaged as mercenaries in thie ciyil 
wars ofthe king^. They ranged the country on horsolmck^ 
armed cap-a-pie with coats of mail, followed by their atteii<^ 
dants, or squires, as adventurers ofthe sword, and entered 
into the service of such kings as required their arms. "Hie 
sword w-as their instrument of support, and war th^ir trade ; 
hence the reason why Snain was filled with all that enthusi- 
asm of single combat, clown to the dose of the seventeenth 
century. 

A few instances ofthis romantic chival)*y,ni)ay be worthy 
of notice. The quarrel between Sancho, and his sister 
Aurica, occasioned his assassination, w.hilst he besieged her 
in the city Zamora. Three knights entered the lists against 
Don Diego de Lara, the champion of Sancho, and accuset* 
of Aurica. It must not be understood, that these three 
knights attacked Don Diego at once ; this was not agreea* 
bte to the honorable laws of chivalry : the contest was ^n- 
g!e combat. 

Two champions, armed cap-a-pie in coats of mail, enter- 
ed the lists, mounted on horses trained to the fight. At 
such distafice as was agreed, each took his stand, armed 
with a lon^ spear ; this he held with his right hand, pre- 
sented to his antagonist, with the other end fixed firm in its 
rest : upon the signal given^they advanced full speed to 
the charge, and as they passed, each met his champion with 
the point of his spear ; this either penetrated the armour 
and wounded, or killed the knight, and threw him from his 
horse 5 or unhorsed him by the violence of the shock with- 
out a wound ; or glanced, by a side stroke, and let him pass. 
This was the pastime of these champions of chivalry. 

Don Diego killed two of the champions of Aurica,* and 
the third was carried out ofthe lists by the violence of his 
horse, and the contest remained doubtUil. The city of Tol« 
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I «d^ was then in the hands of the Moon, and AlphoBM VI., 

I kiiig of Castile, undertook to subdue it bj siege, 1084. In 
j this war, a renowned kniffht, known bj t)ie name of Don 
Roderigo, or the Cid, filled Europe with his fane, and 
bivoght many koi^ts and princes from France and italjr 
to the siege of Toledo. The citj was carried after a siegje 
of oue year, and all Europe was filled with the exploits of 
i these duunpiona of chivalry. 

^ The war was a relj^ous war, Alraanzor, king of Toledo, 
und Alpbonso were friends, and under mutual obligations to 
I eftdi ether ; but tlieir religions were different, and thej con* 
^ tiDued so bj treaty, upon tlie surrendry of Toledo, and 
i bothprties continued to enjoy the same civil and religious 
privileges as before. 

Alphonso violated tlie treaty, by calling an assembly of 
bUteps, and placed a catholic at the hea3 of the bishop^ 
lie or Toledo, and pope Urban II. confirmed it This kin- 
dled the war afresn^ two knights entered the lists, and 
drew the sword to decide the question by single combat ; 
(the sword, as well as the spear, became the instrument of 
siBgle combat in knight errantry^) The catholic champion 
. was foiled ; a new tnal was obtained by the archbishop, in 
deCaQceof all the Jaws of chivalry, and they made their 
appeal to the ^^[deal of fire. Both liturgies were thrown in* 
to the flames ; both were consumed, and both parties exer* 
cued their religioa. 

This spirit of these parties raged with such violence in 
S^ln, as to induce Alphonso to invite the Miramolin of 
Africa, (or king of the Moors,) to assist in subduing the 
Moors in S|)ain.. .This invitation he accepted, took advau- 
I tage of their divisions, seized on the city of Seville, and 
Cdfifirmed the dominiou of the Moors, 1097. These wars 
drenched Spain in blood, under all the extremes of chivalrv. 
In 1147, Alphoitso Henriquez, count of Portugal, expell- 
ed the Moors from Lisbon, and caused himself to be pro- 
claimed king of Portugal. 

Id the year 1212, the Miramolin of Africa took advan- 
tage of these incessant wars in Spatn, passed over with a 
namerous army, and threatened the conquest of the whole 
country* This, again, was a religious quarrel ; knights and 
princes, from all parts of Europe, assembled to the war. AU 
^oasb led the christian army, preceded by the archbisliop 
of Toledo, bearing the cross. Tl|e Miramolin led the Moor- 
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isharmy, bearing the Koran in one hand, and the ^abr^.In 
the other. 

The conflicts of Palest! ne, and prowess of Jerusalem, 
were renewed in the defiles of the black mountains pf 
Spain ; the champions waded in blood ; the standard of the 
cross prevailed ; and the ever memorable I6th of July is 
atill celebrated ia Toledo. The Moors were van<|!iYi8he4 ; 
But the war still raged, and Spain knew not the enjoyment 
of one moment's repose. 

lu 1S36, appeared Ferdinand III., or St. Ferdinand, in 
the midst of these bloody conflicts, which still raged with 
violence. He took the city of Cordova^ and drove out the 
Moors ; idso the province of Murcia, and the city of Se- 
ville $ he died 1^52, and his name will ever be memorabbs 
in Spain. 

Alphonso the wise, or astronomer, son of Ferdinand, 
succeeded to the throne. He greatly improved the learn- 
ing and laws of Spain, and the improvements in astronomy 
do honor to his reign. He died in a league with the Moorsi 
defending his crown against his rebellioas son Sancho, who 
usurped the throne upon the death of his father 1303. His 
reign was short, but tranquil, and he was succeeded by his 
son Ferdinand IV. ; his reign was turbulent, and his death 
worthy of notice. 

Two noblemen were thrown by his tyrannic rage from 
the top of a high rock, and dashed to pieces 4 at the moment 
of their fall they summoned the king to meet them in the 
presence of God, in one month ; Ferdinand obeyed the 
summons at the time, and died. 

This chivalry which raged in Spain, was a part of tlie 
same spirit that armed Europe against Asia^ and under the 
banner of tlte^ cross, drenched the plains of Asia-Minor, 
Syria, and Palestine in blood these two hundred years. 

The effects of these crusades at first increased and con- 
firmed the power of the popes } but at the same time in- 
cieased the power of the kings, which in process of time 
rose superior to the power of the popes. They greatly 
promoted commerce and enriched the cities of Venice, 
Pisa, and Genoa, who were the more immediate carriers 
for Europe in the later expeditions. They taught the Eu- 
ropeans the arts and sciences, particularly the use of the 
shuttle and the loom ; and the manufacture of bilk soon 
began to flourish in Italy. Architecture made a part of 
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Aese i«]iroTeiiients, cities b^an to riie and loarith in 
Italy and, throoghoat Borgpe | and the nuumificent catflea 
which filled Earope with the palacea^aa well as tiie atrnng- 
tkdds of the barons and noblea^ were the effects 4»rtM 
crusades* 

The colfisioHs which Wtng «p between the barons and 
the cities, and between flie rival cities themselires, called 
fer the interposition of the kint ; his interposition, which 

Cierailj r^uired force, called fertile aid of the people ; 
ly niaaeaaVantao;eof the strife, and obtained some dttjree 
of roat liberty of which they were entirely deprived before ; 
irhen the wealtii of the cites conld support the authority of 
the crown by money, the kins set the barons at defiance, 
became the man of the peof^e, and they supported him* 
Hits secured what liberty the ignorance of the ace was able 
to bear ; but feuds, quarrels and wars still raged. 
. To fi^ve some check, or even respite from these bloody 
calamities, recourse was had to the church. Religions so- 
cieties were formed, by messages, ascribcMl to the special 
iaterposition of Heaven, to deter men from hostility. 

One styled ^ the truce of God'' set apart those days of 
the week in which Christ suffered, lay entombed, and rose 
again, as days of ^neral peace and reconciliation, to be 
observed as a festival of the church ; this restrained the 
people, but not the barons. 

Another association was formed for the purpose of cO' 
ercing by arms the refractory and the quarrelsome, styled 
<' The brotherhood of Qod." These became general, sup* 
ported the power and authority of the kings, and produced 
great and good effects. In the midst of these improvementau 
the code of Jostinian^s laws was discovered in Italy, ana 
although littie understood, yet claimed attention as a 
monument of Roman wisdom and greatness, was studied, 
and became usefnf. 

The science of law, as a profession, grew out of this, and 
opened the way for other professions $ schools began to be 
established, colleges to be founded, and men began to feel . 
something of what they now enjoy. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

England under Edicwrd L-Hjpffairs ofScoUand $ Edward IC 

Edward I. of England had succeedied to the throne of 
his father John, 1274, and during the reigo of Alphonso the 
wise, in Spain. Edward took, mi^na charta for the stand* 
ard of h(i» reign, and upon this.foundation, established a 
system of wise and vigorous measures, which changed the. 
aspect of affairs, and gave order and tranquillity to England. 

Edward marched into Wales at the. request of David and 
Roderic, to settle the controversy for the crown, then in the 
bands of their brother Lewellyn, besieged Lewellyn in his 
strong-hold, among the hills of Snowdon, compelled him to 
submit and resign his crown. As soon as Edward had 
withdrawn his army, Lewellyn flew to arms, and rousedup 
his countrymen to revenge the insults of the English. 

Edward again entered Wales, and by his gelieral, Robert 
Mortimer, defeated Lewellyn, who fell in the conflict, and. 
added Wales to the crown of England. Edward caused 
David the competitor of Lewellyn to be eicecuted, together 
with all tlie Welch poets, that he might at one blowT)reak 
the spirit of these hardy sons of liberty, and bury with them, 
the fame of their exploits, in the songs of their bards. 

Scotland next claimed Uie attention of Edward. These 
Itardy sons of liberty had waged perpetual wars with the 
Picts, their neighbors, through all tbe invasions of tlie Danes, 
Romans, Saxons, Normans and French ; and in 838 bad 
triumpited over the Picts, and united the two kingdoms 
under Kenneth IL, their 69th king. This united kingdom 
had lon^ been formidable to England, until Henry II. sub" 
dued William, king of Scots, and compelled him to do hom- 
age for his crown. 

Richard I. absolved him from this; and Edward I. being 
called as umpire to settle the contested succession to the 
crown, between John Baliol, and Robert Bruce ; (competi- 
tors under female claims, about one century after the death 
of William,) by stratagem took the crown to himself, and 
persuaded them, when at a council in Norham castle upon 
Tweed, (in obedience to his summons, together with all the 
barons of Scotland,) tp acknowledge Scotland as a fief of 
the crown of England, and swear fealty accordingly. Ed- 
ward then demanded possession : this also was granted. 
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He then conferred the crown upon Baliol : this was nnirer* 
sftlly approved, and Baliol did homage to Edward^ and 

uras pat iapo98ession. 

Tne expenses of Edward obliged him to have recourse to 
bis partiameot for money, and was the means of establishing 
tbe ooroQgh elections, which we noticed before, under the 
ml 0f Leicester ; which, to this da^r, make a part of the 
KoQse Qf commons in England. The avowed principle of 
Edward, which led to this step, was pobiished in his writs of 
election bj way of preamble : ^ As it is a most equitable 
nde,tfaat what concerns all, should be approved by alU and 
ciM&niQD dangers be repel led by united efforts," &c. 

In this specimen may be seen the first features of Saxon 
liberty, issuins from tlte throne, to give lite, strength, and 
union to a nation so long oppressed by feudal despotism, and 
feudal wars. This sentiment, well comported with that in 
tte will of Alfred : ^ It is just that every Englishman should 
ever remain as free as his own thoughts.'' 

Thb third estate (then lield so contemptible in England, 
and throughout Europe,) has been the means of forming that 
great balance. of power in tlie parliament of England, of 
luogf lords, and commons ; these, united to their judiciary 
system, constituted a government unknown tofcrmer og'es, 
ondunrivaUed in the improvements of man. This sovern- 
oient formed the basis of those free governments which our 
r&thers planted, and which their sons have perfected in the 
unsd&tn of our federal system. 

As soon as Edward had replenishe<l his treasury, and re- 
cruited his army, he made war upon king Baliol, entered 
ScQtiand, took him prison^, carried him to England, and 
confined him in the tower 5 destroyed the archives of Scot- 
lay, and exercised the sovereignty, 1290. 

Two years after, Edward suffered Baliol to depart to 
France, where he died, and Edward followed with a view to 
recover the province of Goienne, then seized by Philip IV., 
stjled the fair.' To eflect this, money and allies were ne- 
cessary : to obtain the first, he had recourse to his parliament 
with success ; he demanded of the clergy a fifth of all their 
moveables ; this they refused, and plead the bull oT the pope*- 
Edward granted their plea, and at once placed them inr a, 
state of outlawry, by interdicting all their claims in the 
couilsof justice, and leaving them exposed to tht rigors of- 
^bo law. They were soon barrassed with insult, indignity, 
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a»d pillage, withoot redress, iind tketr sfiirit ^fss broken : 
here was no plea for persecution ; ther fielded their sup^ 
|dies to die support of the crown, and thej were restored 
to die protection of the laws* 

The ambition of Edward, led him to push this money ex- 
ftction too far : the barons, the eleii^, and the people resis- 
ted ; Edward jielded^-4idded one more artide tathe liber- 
ties of maxna charUrand settled the tranquilUtjr of Eojgfand. 
Philip, auu-med for the safety of his kingdom, restored 
Guienne to Edward, and he preserved his popelaritj. 

Daring these prmNtratiens against France, and wldst 
Edward wi» in Fiamlers, an insurrection broke out in Scot^ 
land, headed bj one William Wallace, a desperate adven- 
turer, on whom nature had .bestowed ail the great properties 
of a formidable leader in arms. His successes over eari 
Warren, (whom Edward had left to finish the war with Ba- 
Itol) had acquired him the confidence of His countnrmen > 
the nation were in arms ; expelled the English oat ot Scot- 
land, entered the north of England, laid waste the country, 
and gave it up to plunder. ^ 

Fired with indignation at this outra^, Edward returned 
into England, assemblefi an army of one hundred thousand, 
men, entered Scotland in triumph. Wallace, (new become 
the envy of the nobles,^ resigned his command, and left llie 
insurgents in the hanus of the nobles; Edward attacked 
their camp^ i*outed, and dispersed their army, and broke the 
rebellion % but did not subdue it. Flying parties fled to 
the mountains, and carried on predatory war, and maintain- 
ed their struggle for liberty, with some success. Wallace 
was betrayed to Edward, sent into England, condenxned, 
and executed as a rebel. 

This despotic act, reused again the spirit of Scotland $ 
4hey were indignant at the execution of a man, who had by 
his valor won their hearts, and who had never sworn fealtv, 
or alle^ance to any prince. They flew to arms. At t(ie 
same tim^, Robert Bruce, son of Robert the j:ompetitor of 
Baliol, who was then in England, i)ew to the support of his 
country ; assembled the nobles, and declared his purpose to 
live, or die free at their head. This was universally ap- 
proved, except by one Cummin, who made his objections, v 
and retired : Bruce followed, and with bis sword sealed his 
opposition* The die was now cast. Robert repaired X!fi 
Scone, was crowned kingof Scotland, aiid the nation were 
in arms. 
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^ . lUward was ready, an army iM>on entered Scotland, the 
I parties en^ed, the conflitt was desperate, Robert waa de- 
feated^ and ned to the western isles of Scotland. Edward 
advanced into Scotland with a powerful army, to complete 
the conquest, sickened, and died ; and with tiis last breathy 
eDJoinea it upon his successor, to prosecute the war. 

Edviard revived the Saxon laws, liberties^ and judicial 
tribunals of Alfred ; made great improvements, and redu- 
ced the whole to one great system of English liberty. Ed- 
ward II. (then thetirst English prince of Wales,) succeed- 
ed to the throne, 1307. 

Here opens a field which folly shews the contrast in the 
^ characters of men, and fully proves how much the strength, 
and happiness of a kingdom depends upon the character of 
the kiog. All men were prepared to see young Edward put 
himself at the head of that army which fiis fati er had left 
Uro, and in the absence of Robert, strike the fatal blow to 
the liberties of Scotland. But what must be their astonish- 
ment, when they saw him march back into England, dis- 
band this formidable force, gr«'e himself up to the society of 
that worthless favorite his father had banished, and leave 
king Robert to return to his throne, and establish the liber- 
ties of Scotland, 

Enraged at this baseness in their pripce, the nobility flew 
to arms, compelled Edward to dismiss his favorite, and 
bunted him to his execution. 

Robert now invaded England in his turn. This roused 
ap Edward; he assembled an army of nearly one hundred 
^ thousand men 5 entered Scotland, determined to decide the 
war at a blow. Robert met him with thirty thousand men, 
and gave him battle. The champions advanced at the head 
of their troops; Robert engagecf with Henry dc Bohun at 
the head of the English cavalry, and with his battle ax cleft 
his head to his chin. The English, like the Philistines of 
old, fled ; the Scots pursued ; Robert by a stratagem threw 
thenj into confusion ; the carnage was great ; and Ednard 
liwrowly escaped, by taking refuge in Dunbar castle, from 
thence he sailed into England. ' Robert pursued, entered 
England, ravaged the northern counties, and filled the 
kingdom with the terror of his arms. 

Robert sent an army under his brother to subdue Ireland, 
ind an io^urrectidn at the same time broke out in "Wales. 
Edward, sensible of his own weakness, raised the earl of 
Lancaster to the head of the council, and consented to be 
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governed by a minister. This crated jealoupsies and in* 
trignes, ana threw the councils of the nation into disorder^ 

fiere originated that system of ministerial government^ 
which has since proved so important to the English crow^ 
Edward, by his unguarded attachment to his favorite Spen- 
cer, threw the nation into a civil war, which compeilea the 
kinff to banish his favorite, and insult the queen. 

Thii^ roused Edward from his torpor ; he assembled hid 
forces ; took vengeance on Lancaster who headed the fac- 
tion ; executed, imprisoned, and drove into banishment all 
the others; confiscated their estates ; concluded a truci^^ 
with Scotland for thirteen years, and recalled Spencer, 
This incensed his queen ; she retired to her brother^ of 
France, Charles the fair : here she fell in with that Robert 
Mortimer, who had escaped from the tower« when under 
sentence for high treason ; and with the intrigues of M<h> 
timer, and several fugitive English barons, they plotted the 
ruin of Edward. 

The queen by a public declaration, disclosed her resent* 
ment against Spencer. The nobility supported her ; slie 
landed in England ; Edward fled into Wales for safetj^ 
and the favorite Spencer and his father were both sacrificed 
to popular rage. The queen summoned a parliament; Ed- 
ward was deposed j^ the young prince, then fourteen years 
of a^e, placed upon the throne^ and the queen appointed 
recent. ^ 

Here stands a catalogue of crimes, too black to be record- 
ed. But what shall we say, when we read that Edward soon 
fell a sacrifice, and expired under the most barbarous, and 
horrid murder, ISSr. These scenes would add one more 
shade to the crimes of the fifth century. 



CHAP. XV. 

Germanjf and Switzerland — Italy^^France'^Knights 

Templars, 

DvitiNO these operations in England, Rodolph of Haps- 
but^, who had obtained the imperial throne, (after the long 
•_. 1,} devoted himself to quiet tiie ftvASf excesses^ 
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Md abases vrliicb had sprang op ia OeroMiiij ^ sci|QUt«d 
/uiDself succesafall J, and became ^erj jpopolar. He suflfer- 
ed some disappointment in the loss of his son Rod^phy duke 
sf Saai>ia, and in failing in his attempt to procare the crown 
of the Roroms, fer his eldest son Albert, whom ha had 
made doke of Aastria, and caused this duchj to be annexed 
to the electoral college. This gave rise to the boaso of 
Anstrta, ]£8& 

Alth<Nigh Rodotph's crown had been confirmed bj Greg- 
ory X,j Italj had not jiekied to his anthoritr ; and when 
be conld not procare for his son Albert, the fioman crown, 
he endeavored to conside himself with Mgrandizing the 
dach^of Anstriayaad died 1291 ; having doneeverj thing 
for his conntrj. 

Adolphus <w Nassau, was raised to the imperial throne, 
iS92* His injustice soon rendered him unpopular, and the 
archbishop of Mentz,at the head of a faction, deposed him, 
sad raised Albert, duke of Austria, to the throne. 

Albert drew his sword to maintain his claim ; sod Adol- 
phus advanced, at the head of his army to dispute the prize. 
They met near Rosendel, and an action ensued., Adolphus, 
in the heat of the action, espied his rival, put spurs to hU 
horse, advanced to the combat, and exclaimed : ^^ Here voii 
^11 res%n me the empire, and your life.'' <^ Both'* replied 
Albert, ^ are in the hands of God f* and struck his competi- 
^r dead at his feet. Albert was crowned at Aix4a-Chap- 
eHe, 1998. 

■ Three German princes had refused to Albert dieir votes : 
these soon became the tools of pope Boniface VHI.; but 
were brought to submit upon political motives, and Boniface 
obtained a concession from Albert, that ^* emperors and 
kings derive their regal power from the pope/' 

jDuriog this reien, the oppressions ot Albert through his 
governors, rousedthe spirit of the provinces ot'Switzemod ; 
aud when Grisler the governor, compelled William Tell to 
strike off with his bow and arrow, an apple placed upon the 
bead of his son, to save bis own life \ the nation were alive 
tt the outrage. Tell struck off the apple, and at the same 
time ifiscovered another arrow under liis cloke, which he 
declared was designed for tlie heart of Grisler, had he killed 
his son. 

Grisler in a rdge, doomed him to perpetual imprbonment. 
The Swiss rose, seized all the Austrian governors, conduct" 
ed them safely to the frontier, made them swear never to 
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stery€ against Switzerla&d, dismissed them, and 4eIiTered 
their country. 

Albert attempted to mareh to the subjection of Swilzev^ 
land, but his career was arrested bj his nephew Jobn^ wtio 
stabbed him on his way, in presence of all his court. Tlie 
enterpnze was abandoned, and the liberties of S witserUnd 
were preserved. 

In the year 1309 Henry count of Luxembui^g was elect'* 
ed emperor, crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, and immediately* 
turnea his attention to Italy, which had been neglected 
during the long feuds and interregnums of Germany* 
Here the factions of tlie Guelphs and Ghibelines n^ed 
without mercy, and rendered both parties the subjects of 
indiscriminate butchery, without feeling, or remorse. 

The old ouarrels of emperors and popes, were now lost in 
the strife oi factions, anu the pope, Ciement V., no labgee 
safe in Rome, took shelter in France for several years. 

Sicily was relieved from the French, by the massacre of 
the Sicilian Vespers, and the house of Arragon seized on 
the Island. The same spirit of intrigue, faction, cruelty 
and blood, raged throughout Italy, and rendered it nn 
aceldama. 

In the midst of these scenes of wretchedness and dis* 
tress, Henry appeared, and caused himself to be crowned 
king of Lombardy, by a new iron crown, in place of the 
old one which they had removed. Henry marched throagk 
the cities of Italy, received tlieir submission, and repaired 
to Rome, where he humbled the factions with his sword, 
and was crowned by the cardinals. 

Henry proceeded, to appoint a JRoman. governor and levy 
a tax upon the cities of Italy, << when he was taken oft' by. 
poison, given him in the consecrated wine t)f the sacrament, 
by a Dominican friar 1313.'' At this time the kniglits of 
the teutonic order seized on Dantzic, and purchased Pome^ 
rania of the duke of Brandenburs. 

France, at this time under Philip III., had beeninvolved 
in a war to secure the crown of Sicily for his uncle Charles, 
who had been expelled by means of the massacre of the 
Sicilian Vespers, 1282. This event took place in conse^ 
quence of an insult offered to a young Sicilian bride, as she 
passed with her nuptial train near the city of Palermo. The 
•populace, who bated the French, resented the affiront ; and 
ayoung Sicilian, fired with indignation, killed the offender. 
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Tbe people assembled, a conflict began, butchery cnsned ; 
&e populace enraged, took vengeance on the oflendcre, cry- 
ing ^ kiU the French, kill ^e French." A general butcn* 
eryfollowed, without regard to either age or sex, until every 
French person was exterminated in Palermo. The rage 
then became general, nntil the massacre extended through- 
out the island : even the sanctuaries of religion were viola- 
ted, and the priests butchered all the French penitents. 

Philip IIL attempted by his intrigues with the pope, to 
secure the crown of Sicily to his own family, amidst these 
confiicting passions ; but failed, and^e adventure termina- 
ted in the ruin of the parties, the death of Charles the ex- 
lAngoi Sicily, the ruin of his fleet, the capture of his son^ 
asd the death of Philip III. 

Philip I v., (his son,) styled the fair, succeeded to the 
throne. He began to form the government of France upon 
the Enstish plan under Edward I., with the three estateS) 
which ftrrms an important epoch in the annals of France. 
Philip composed the feuds of his kingdom, by the oie«Jiation 
of Edward I. of England, and paid him, by supporting the 
Scotch rebellion with open war. 

Philip adopted the measures of Edward I., by exacting 
supplies from the rich clergy for the support of the crown. 
Boniface V ill., put his veto upon ecclesiastical revenues be- 
ing applied to the support of princes, by bis special bull ; 
ai:^ the parties were at issue. 

Boniface sent the bishop of Pamiers to Paris, to denounce 
Philip, and interdict his kingdom, if he did not desist from 
his purpose. Philip delivered him over to ecclesiastical 
censure and confinement, under the power of the archbishop 
of Narbonne. 

Boniface came out with a bull, declaring, <^ that the vicar 
of Christ, is vested with full authority over the kings and 
kingdoms of the earth." The clersy of France were sum- 
moned to Rome. Philip ordered die bull to be burnt, and 
the clergy not to leave the kingdom. Many, however, obey- 
ed tbe mandate of the pope, and Philip confiscated their 
estates. He then summoned his parliament, (which for the 
first time admitted the representatives of cities,) they set 
the bull at defiance, and supported the king. 

Here was the origin of the assembly of the states' general 
in France ; here Philip found himseli supported bv the na- 
tion, and set the pope at defiance. The afiair ended in the 
^sgrace anddeathof Boniface, and^he was succeeded bv 
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Benedict IX. He attempifid, by mild aad equitable meas- 
ures, to heal the divisiens ef the charch, and was poiai^ittd 
for the ^od he attempted to do. Clement Y. succeeded to 
the chair. He nvas a FreaohmaB, aitd tspok up hia reaideiLce 
in France. 

Under the sanctioii of this pope, Philio undertook to idbol- 
ifih the order %i the knMts templarfr in France* Than bodj^ 
of men were atsociatra into a reltgioas society of knight 
hood, in the tiaie of the crusades, amonest the mestttiatino 
guished obampions of the cross. At tins time they wcsre 
numerous in France $ rich, and passed their Hres lA ease, 
and elegant amusements, as gentlemen of France. 

Philip demmnced the order, doomed them all to imprisaii* 
ment, throughout France, in one day, and published the 
most' daring accusations agaiust them. To support fltese 
accusations, he put them to the rack, to extort confessi0iis 
of their gnilt 9k)me denied the charges, and died with firm- 
ness ; some, through weakness, confessed whatever l&er 
were charged with; others declared the absurdity of sue n 
proceedings, and plead tiie reHgton, zeal, and ^lant ex* 
ploits which had so- long rendered their order ulostrious; 
hut all without effect. They wore rich ; lived at ease | 
and their destructioii was sealed. This vindictive persecu- 
tion was pursued, until the rack, the acaffold| and the flames, 
exterminated the templars in France ; and Philip confisca* 
ted their estates. 

ClesMBt V.,yet in France, assembled a council at Vi^fi- 
na, abolished the whole order, and thus. by the plenitude of 
his power, confirmed theirifuin, 131£. This Dull of the 
pope, led to the same violence against the templars throus^i-- 
out Europe^ They were thrown into prison, sacrifced, 
plundered, and their estates confiscated. Philip soon sunk 
under the weight of such accumulated guilt and distress ; 
languished with a consumption, and died in the forty sev- 
enth ^ear of his age, 1314. 

Philip was succeeded by his son Lewis X. Avarice and 
cruelty, with some ambition, were the characteristics of his 
reign, and he died 1316. 
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CHAP. XVL 

lend and Frane»^&ttk of Cre»9y, 

Ths momeotary appearance of a female racceMion, in 
an infant daogbter of I^ewis X., was soflBcieBt to call the at- 
tention of the French nation to the Salic law, (so called,) 
which -excluded all females from the throne of France* This 
supfKysed law, was foand to exist only in a usage, or custom, 
Crowed from the Salian trihe, who dwelt in Gaol when 
Ph&ramood came over tiie Rhine with his Franks. This 
nsttge, amongst those barbarians, so essential to their safety 
anopeace in that barbarous aee, was adopted into the gov* 
ernment of the Franks, and continues to be the usage of 
France^ In defect of male issue, Philip de Valois^ cousin 
of Lewis, succeeded to the throne, 1328. 

Thia dispute in France, opened a field for the talents of 
Edward III., king of England* When Edward had caused 
die persecutions which were carried on by earl Mortimer, 
and the queen mother^ against the earl of Kent, and the 
earl of JLancaster, to be suppressed, by giYine up Mortimer 
to, the vengeance of an incensed nobility, and the queen tor 
the judgment of his parliament ; he gave his attention to 
tiiose abuses which had arisen out of the murder of his fiath* 
er. He issued orders to the judges, to cause the laws to 
be executed upon all cnTiiinafs, of whatever class, or dis- 
tinction. He soon suppressed the murderous depredations 
of the barons ; and the ministers of justice, by their vigi- 
lance^ and rigid execution of the laws, restored the public 
order and tranquillity. 

Under this prosperous state of affairs, Eklward turned his 
attcfntioB to the rebellious Scots. The renowned Bruce, 
who had recovered the liberties of his countrjF by his treaty 
with earl Mortimer, as regent, was now dead, and the crown 
in the hands of Randolph, earl of Murray, as regent for Da« 
vid, tbe son of Bruce^ then a minor. 

Edward Baliol, (son of John Ballol, the former competi- 
tor of the former Robert Bruc^,) was now immured tn a 
French prison, by a suit of lord Beaumont, a baron of Eng- 
land, upon a contested claim in Scotland. Many other 
Siffilish noblemen were in the same condition with Ballol. 

Th^e all teade apptioation to Edward Iil», to assist them 
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in the recovery of their liberty and estates. Edward en- 
couraged, what he considered unwise o|>enly to avow ; Ha^ 
liol was released from confinement, (together with the other > 
English nobles,) revived his claims on the crown of Scot- 
land, -assembled a force of about three thousand men, and 
with his adherents, landed in Scotland. Bruce, the victori- 
ous, was gone ; the earl of Murray was gone ; lord Douglas 
was on a crusade in 8pain against the Moors. 
. Baliol availed himself of this state of aflTairs, landed his 
party, attacked the earl of Mar, (who was ready to receive 
him, with forty thousand men ;) routed, and put to flight his. 
army with great slaughter; followed his victory into the 
heait of Scotland, took Perth, and arrived at Scone, where 
he was crowned; and Scotland was subdued with an army 
of three thousand men. ' 

The good fortune of king Baliol caused his ruin 5 he for 
some unwise purpose dismissed his English followers, and , 
in this weak situation Lord Douglas surprised him by a 
sudden attack, routed and dispersed his army, slew his 
brother, and pursued him into England a fugitive in distress. 

Edward could no longer conceal what it now became his 
interest to support 5 he yielded to the overtures of king 
Baliol, raised an army, and entered Scotland to restore the i 
king. The two armies met at Haledown-Hili,a desperate 
action was fought, thirty -one thousand Scots were slam, the 
nobility were all destroyed or taken, a parliament was 
assembled^ Baliol restored to the throne, the superiority 
again acknowledged, and Edward received the fealty of 
Scotland 1334. In two years the Scots had rebelled, ex- 
pelled Baliol, recovered their liberties^ set Edward* and his 
army at defiance, and the intrigues of France supported 
their claims. 

This interference of France kindled a resentment in the. 
breast of Edward, and he resolved to remove this opposi- 
tion by putting in his claim to the contested crown of 1 
France. During this paper controversy of claims, Robert ! 
De Artois, brother-in-law to Philip VI. a valiant Prince, 
fled from the persecutions of Philip, and took refuge at ttie 
court of Edward. 

The address of Robert to Edward was, << I made Philip ; 
VI. king of France, and with your assistance I will depose \ 
him for his ingratitude." This language gratified the re- 
sentment of Edward, and the field of controversy was now \ 
•pen, that field of controversy, which kindled a train of ] 
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nearer be extii^ished, so long as Im independence of the 
two nations shall cdotinoe to exist. 

The predecessors of Philip YI. hare excited a jealousj 
i& the low countries (or Flanders^ towards the French, and 
the ainbition of Philip the fair baa fanned the flame-— here 
Edtrard turned his attention for alliance and sapport in 
Hie war he conten^ated against Prance. 

His first object was to find a demagcme whom he could 
Mtnch to his interest, and who could unite the Flemings in 
his cai^e ; such n man he soon found in James D^Arteville, 
a brewer of Ghent. This was the most popular and influ- 
ential man in Flanders^ and was readj to throw all his 
influence into the scale of the king of Enetand. 

Edward who had secured the support of his father-in 4a w 
liie^doke of Hainanlt, the duke of Brabant, the archbishop of 
Crologne, the duke of Guelder, the marquis of Juliers, and 
the count of Namur, had opened the wajr for his future op- 
erations, and was ready to pot all his vast plans and prep- 
arations into operation. 

Edward embarked a bodj of troops, repaired to Flanders, 
set up his claims to the crown of France, and the allies with 
IFArteville, and his Flemings were readj to support his 
cUbn». Philip was prepared, and the campaign in Flanders 
was opened ; long and intriguing conferences wasted tlie 
-season, the armies remained inactive, and little was done. 
EdwainJ^ distressed for money and supplies, abandoned bis 
enterfMrise, and returned to England. 

The next seaM>n opened the theatre of war upon the 
water. Edward, with a powerful fleet, obtained a signal 
victory over the French fleet, took and destroyed one 
hnndred and thirty ships, and killed thirty thousand men. 
Both admirals fell in the engagement. 

Flushed with the splendour of this victory, Edward again 
assembled an army, embarked for Flanaers, joined the 
alli^ as befiM-e, and be^n his operations by invading the 
frontiers of France at the head of more than one hundred 
thousand meo. 

Philip acted the Fablus, declined the combat, and left 
Edwara the employment of wa.4ting the campaign in fruit- 
less sieges. En ward, tired of this warfare, and impatient 
to end a war be was in no situation to prolong, for the want 
of money, sent a challenge to Philip to decide their claims 
by single c&tAat Philip replied, << It dMs not become a 
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iraBsal to challenge his li^e lord, ^refering to Edward's 
homage for Guienoe in France.) This was conclttsiTe^ and 
a truce was concluded for one year, 1340. 

This truce opened the waj for a new scene, which brought 
into view the splendid talents of the countess of Mouat* 
fort, and shewed to the world what woman can do when 
called to act- The count of Mountfort seized on the Dach j 
of Brittany, in exclusion to Charles of Blois, brother of 
Philip YL, repaired to the court of Edward, negotiated an 
alliance, by offering to do hom^e to Edward for Brittaoj^ 
as king of France. The terms were soon settled and the 
parties prepared for action ; the count was taken prisoner 
soon after, and the countess stepped in and assumed the 
defence. Fired with indignation for the wrongs of tier 
husband, she viewed in person all the fortresses of defence, 
supplied and animated the garrisons, and awaited at Hen- 
neoone the succours of Edward. 

Charles entered the duchy, laid siege to Hennebone, de* 
termined to secure the duchess before the succours of Ed- 
ward could arrive ; the prize was the duchy of Brittany and 
the countess of Mountfort, and the efforts of the siege were 
condjicted accordingly ; attacks were frequent, sharp, and 
even desperate and bloody ; tlie defence was rendered 
desperate by the alUcommanding presence of the. countess, 
a breach was made in the walls, the conflict became still 
more desperate, the sarrison were weakened hy their, re- 
peated conflicts and k)&ses, despair began to seize on the 
citizens^ and the countess ascended her tower once more^ to 
take a view of that sea, from whence she had so often look- 
ed in vain for Edward her deliverer. 

She discovered the fleet} Edward had sent Sir Walter 
Manny to the relief of the countess, his fleet entered the 
harbor, landed his troops, joined the beseiged, made a des- 
perate sally, drove Charles from his camp, and*^aved the 
town. 

The war now raged with fresh violence ; Charles redoub- 
led his efforts 5 Sir Walter did valiantly, with inferior »um- 
hers; Edward sent over a reinforcement under Robert of 
Artois ; Robert was slain, Edward then went in person, a 
a truce was concluded for three years, and the countess 
held quiet possession of Brittany, 1543. 

Tlie parliament of En&land now became useful to the 
crown ; they entered with spirit into the war, granted lib- 
eral supplies, and by their zeal, Edward invaded Normandy 
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tbe next jear^ to recover &e posseMions of his ancestors. 
TUs eater prise was successliii in Normandy , and led Ed- 
ward to the gates of Paris ; bot Philip, at tbe head of one 
imiidred thous^d men, compeil'ed Edward to retire to- 
wards Flinders. His sitaation now became critical : the 
rhrer Somme obstmcted his march, and covered the posi- 
tion of De Faj, at the head of a powerful armj, who had 
destroyed the bridses. 

Pressed on his front and rear bj two such powerful ar- 
mies, in tbe heart of France, Edward saw that safety de* 
pended on immediate action. He drew his sword at the 
head of his army, plun^d into the river, like the hero of 
MacedoD, at the Grannicus, attacked De Fay, drove him 
from his position, and recovered the plains, at the critical 
moment when Philip came up with his whole army. Ed* 
ward was delivered ! 

That tide, which by its ebb had opened a passage for the 
English army, now by its return, obstructed tbe Freneh. 
So critical are the operations of wars. Edward, i^solved 
to avail himself of his successes, and turn the ardor of his 
troops to his best advantage, took a strong position near 
. Cressy, and waited the approach of Philip. 

Philip advanced : the onset commenced at 3 o'clock— 
tlie conflict was general, desperate and bloody. Edward 
was victorious— Philip fled^— Edward pursued, and tbe car- 
nage was terrible: forty thousand French strewed the 
plains of Cressy, and night only, saved Philip and his army 
fffnn total ruin, August 26th, 1S46. The young prince 
Edward, distinguished himself in the action, and shewed 
* that he was worthy of bis sire. Here was the first trial of 
camiofi in the wars of Europe i Edward supported his line 
by four pieces of iron cannon. Edward icrt Philip to pur- 
sue his night, drew off his army, and invested Calaisw 
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CHAP. XVH. 

Bngkmd and 8eiMemd'^eneridplagtut'''-4BVMimL€f Fmnce 
b^ Edward IIL^^atm of Cressy-^eivilwurs of France 
— Edward the Bkttk Frmee renews ike war toith France 

'''■peaeeandeondiHoms.' ^ 

Philip Vf., bj ht» intrigues, excHed a war id Scotlaiid^ 
in order to weaketi Edward, and cramp hi» ambitious plans 
against France. For tiiis purpese, Davtd Bruce, (descend- 
ant of the great Robert^) wha bad been seated upon the 
throne of Scotland, assembled an army, and entered £ag« 
land victorious. 

England was now doubly armed—- •Edvi'ard was in France, 
contending for the crown of that kingdem^ which perpet- 
uates the custom of the Saltan tribe, and deems woRian 
unfit to rule. Edward's queen, Philippa, was in England, 
to support the royal power, and secure the peace of the 
realm. 

Fired with just indignation at the darii^ invasion of Da- 
vid, Philippa put herself at the head of twelve thoo^and 
men, marcned out to meet the marauder-^^n action c«»ni- 
menced 5 the Scots were ov%rtbrown with great slaughter 5 
fifteen thousand fell in the action, with their principal 
chiefs ; David, and his nobility m ere taken ; England vras 
delivered, and Philippa triumphant Oct. 17, 1346. 

This signal exploit, at this critical moment, was a severe 
philippic upon the Salic law, and might have taught France 
that woman could rule. Philippa secured her royal prison- 
er, set sail for France,'^and joined Edward before Calais. 
The siege was pushed with vigor, and in twelve months, 
Calais added one more trophy to the successes of Edward. 

Pope Clement VI. sent his legate as mediator between the 
parties: a truce was settled, Calais confirmed to Edward, 
and he returned to England, 1S48. 

The successes of Edward, and queen Philippa, kindled a 
spirit ol ambition and emulation in the court of Edward, 
unknown before in England. Chivalry, and gallantry, tem- 
pered with English manners, gave a lustre to the English, 
unrivalled, if not unknown, in Europe : and amidst the fes- 
tivity of these scenes, an incident, innocent and trifling in 
itself, gave rise to this memorable motto : " Honi soit qui 
mal y pense :" (evil to him that evil thinks.) This motto, 
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with i^ iDGident, occasioned the order of the garter, bj 
£dward. 

Amidst the excesses of the passions of this age, God vis- 
ited the eartii with bis jodgments, hj pestilence, as well as 
by the sword. A general plague prevailed througiioot Asia, 
Africa, and Earope, ana swept off about one third of the 
whole farail J of man. Wars were suspended ; dissipation 
was changed into gloom ; and the whole earth became one 
great hosf»tal of the sick, the djing, and the dead» Fifty 
thousand fell a sacrifice in the single city of I^oudon. 

Philip the VI. died, and left his throne to his tion, Joh^ 
III. 1350. During this reign, a civil war raged in France, 
headed by Charles, king of Navarre, surnamed the bad> 
Thi3 appellation was. the more forcibly true, when contrast- 
ed with the good qualities of John. Charles sprang from 
IjCwis X., by the mother's side, and laid claim to the crown 
of France. He made court to EUlward Ul. ; excited 
Charles, the eldest son of John II. to favour his plans ; and 
filled France with his intrigues. In the midst of tliesa 
scenes, Charles repented of his folly, and did penance, by 
delivering the king of Navarre, and other nobles of his par- 
ty into the hands of his father John, who delivered them up 
to execution, and imprisoned the king of Navarre. 

In the midst of these scenes, the truce with Edward at 
Calais was closed, and war was renewed. The prince of 
Wales, who had signalized himself at the battle ot Cressy, 
took the field, and penetrated, like bis father, into the heart 
of France, at the head of only twelve thousaad men. John 
assembled sixty thousand, took the field, and met the prince 
near Poictiers; Edward, with his little array were imme- 
diately surrounded, and all hope of escape cut off. 

John, at the head of his superior army, was too impatient 
to wait the regular fall of the prince, hy a want of supplies ; 
but drew bis sword, and advanced to the conflict, determin- 
ed to reduce him at a blow. Edward was ready— the crisis 
was desperate, and the conflict terrible ; the English re- 
ceived the shock with firmness : the French were charged 
in their turn, broken, routed, and fled $ the carnage was 

treat, and John a prisoner. Edward received the captive 
ing with great dignity and complacency, and gave God 
the praiae,. Sept. 19, 1356. 

Edward, styled the black prince, (from the colour of bis 
armor,) concluded a truce of two years, conducted the cap- 
tive king to England, where he coatinued to discover the 
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same greataeds of soul, in his amiabteyand dignified deport- 
ment to king John, and rendered his residence in Englandi 
such as became a king. David, king of Scotland, was at 
this time the compantoft of the king of France in captivity 
in* England. 

The affairs of France were now become des^ratc. 
Charles, the dauphin prince, (so styled from the province of 
Dauphiny's being annexed to the crown, like the principali- 
ty M Wales in England,) assumed the reiffns of government 
in the absence of his fatner, and to provide supplies for the 
support of the crown, had recourse to his states' general, 
after the manner of Edward III. of England 5 but not with 
the same success. They met him ; but with demands, to 
redress their o%vn grievances, and to deliver the king of 
Navarre, (Charles the bad.) 

MahiCl, provost of Paris, espoused the cause of the as- 
scAibly, put himself at the head of the populace of Ftu-is^ 
murdered all the great mareschals of France^ in the pr^s*- 
ence of the dauphin, threatened all the court, and held tK^ 
dauphin under their control $ Charles withdrew^ and they 
levied open war. 

All France took the alarm, flew to arms, and assumed 
the government ; the days of the fifth century were renew- 
ed, and the first volume of the late Lewis XVI. was opened ; 
anarchy, rapine, desolation, and carnage, ravaged France. 
The war of peasants against the Nobles, or more extensive- 
ly, the poor against the rich, filled France with every des- 
cription of cruelty, and unhallowed barbarity 5 neither age 
nor sex were spared; the castles of the nobles were pilla- 
ged, sacked, and destfoyed^ their proprietors hunted like 
wild beasts of the forests, and France nlled with excesses 
too shocking to relate. 

The tocsin of the late revolution^ marked then, the title 
page of this first revolutionary volume : " Peace with the 
cottage, war with the palace." Nine thousand of these 
unhallowed sons of rapine, burst into the city of Meaox, 
where the princess of tne Dauphin, the duchess of OrleanSj 
and more man three hundred other ladies of distinction had 
taken 8helte^ Chivalry, armed with the protectins sword 
of the illustrious Count de Foix, the Captal de Bucne, witli 
sixty other knights, flew to their relief, and by their despe- 
rate valor drove oft' the boors, protected defenceless inno- 
cence, and added one more illustrious example^ that chiv- 
alry was the protector of chastity a;nd virtue. 
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Daring ftese scenes, Charles, king of Navtrre, made his 
escape, set ap his claim to the crown of France, and be* 
eame the bead of the banditti. The death of Marcel dia- 
tracted the mob of Paris, and they be^n to feel the pressttre 
of distress, and turned their attention to the danphin to 
restore tranqnillitj. 

With the change in the capital, it became general ; and 
order was restored to France, as far as the situation of die 
nation under their distresses, could be capable of enjojinc 
order ; a way was at least prepared for the restoration 4M 
so desirable an event. The truce of the Black Prince was 
ROW ended, and he again entered France in the mid^t (rf 
that calm, which had just opened the ejes of the nation to 
a sense of those scenes of rapine and desolation which had 
filled all the kingdom with wretchedness. 

He commenced his operations by ravaging and pillaging 
their country, and levying contributions upon their towns, 
VDtil desolation itself, compelled him to conclude a peace, 
stipulate (or the ransom of John II., at three million crowns 
in gold, renounce all claims upon Normandy, and the other 
provinces, claimed, w owned by England, in exchange for 
the provinces of Poictou, Xaintonge, le Angenois, and six 
ethers ; tc^ether with Guienne and Calais, which were to 
belong to the crown of England ; and France renounced all 
feudal claims of homage,&c* Kii^ John returned to France ; 
but when insurmountable obstacles obstructed the execu- 
tion of this treaty, be broke through his opposing court, re- 
paired to London to negotiate fw the removal of difficulties, 
took up his old lodgings, sickened and died, 1364. 



CHAP. XVIII. 

Fartictdar remarks — affairs of France and Spaivr^Blaek 
Frince renews the war with Franc&^attle of the cham* 
pion»-^6ermany and Italy, 

In the events of the last chapter, we have seen what 
could be done by a king of England, like Edward III., who 
knew how to improve to advantage^ the powers which his 
crown derived from the union of tiie tiiree estates in his 
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government, and what force a wdl balanced liberty could 
give to the energies of his sword. We have seen an ex- 
ample of what John IL, king of France, or rather the dau- 
phin, in his absence, could not do, for the want of such a 
free government 5 and what the licentiousness of despotism 
when transferred from the throne to the populace aid do. 
Permit me to add, we have in our own times witnessed the 
second volume of the same scenes, arising from the same 
source, and upon the same theatre of action. The choice Is 
left open to the world. 

Charles V. succeeded to the throne of his father, at a peri- 
od, perhaps, of all others the most difficult : his resources 
were so exhausted, that he held but the shadow of power; 
the king of Navarre was yet in arms 5 forty thousilnd Englisfi 
adventurers of the sword, had taken possession of the newly 
acquired provinces, and threatened the peace of the king- 
dom. 

In the midst of this pressing state of things, Peter the I., 
succeeded to the throne of his father Alphonso XL, king of 
Spain, and was. acting over in Spain, a tragedy, much like 
the late tragedy in France, in the reign of John II. Count 
Trastamara, brother of Peter, fled into France for safety 
and succor, and made application to the king. Charles em- 
braced the favorable moment ; met his request, by a per- 
mission for count Henry to enlist these formidable knights 
of the sword, who had formed themselves into bodies, styled 
companies, or companions. These readily embraced the 
oflfers of Henry, entered into his service under one Btt 
Gruesclin,'and assembled at Avignon : here they demanded 
of pope, Innocent VI., (who resided in France during the 
long feuds of Itaily,) absolution from that bull he had thun- 
dered against them, and their horrid barbarities ; together, 
with a sum of two hundred thousand livres. Innocent hes- 
itated : to pardon for money, was orthodox 5 but to pardon, 
and pay money, was an alarming innovation — ^Du Guescho 
added 5 " My fellows, I believe, can make a shift to do with- 
out your absolution; but the m(»ney is absolutely necessa- 
ry." His holiness levied this sum upon the people, and 
paid the demands of Du Guesclin. V,,^^ 

The bandit shrunk from the act, and exclaimed : " It »•». 
not my purpose to oppress the innocent people : the pope 
and cardinals can spare me double the sum from their owR 
coifers ; I therefore insist, that this money be restored to 
the owners; and if I hear that they are defrauded of itf ^ 
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villretxam over the PjnreDees, and Migt jon to make them 
nstitatioQ." Innocent obejed^and paid the moncj. 

The enterprise into Spain proved micceatful $ Peter was 
driven from bis throne, fled into France, and took refitge 
at the court of Edward the black prince, in Guienne. Ed- 
ward esponsed his cause, recalled the Enclish troopg under 
Do Gifesclin, put himself at the head of thirty thousand 
raea^ entered Spain, met Henry with an array of one hun- 
dred thoosand men upon the banks of the Ebro, near Najara, 
an action commenced, Edward was victorious— twenty 
thousand French and Spaniards* strewed the 6eld of the 
dead ; Du Guesclin was taken prisoner, and all Castile sub* 
mitted to Edward, who restored Peter to his tlirone, and 
returned to Gnienne. 

This successful expedition ruined the prince. Peter re- 
fused to pay according to stipulation : the debts of Edward 
cramped his affairs, and constrained him to levy upon his 
subjects j they complained to the king of France ; he cited 
£dvrard to appear at Paris, and justify his conduct towards 
his vassals. Edward obeyed, not the summons of Charles, 
but of his own resentment ; put himself at the head of 
his army, and took the field ; war commenced, and raged ; 
£dward's health declined, and his affairs declined, untu he 
fell a sacrifice to his disease, and with his death the posses* 
slons of Ei^land soon returned back to the crown of France, 
excepting Bordeaux, Bayonne, and Calais. 

At this time, the gallantries of Edward III., had weaken- 

ed his government, and rendered it necessary to confer the 

crown upon his' son, the duke of Lancaster. . He survived 

bis son one year, and died in the sixty fifth year of hia age, 

I ISrr. His name will ever live. 

I Buring these struggles in France and Spain, and the long, 
' and prosperous reign of Edward HI. in England, a furious 
civil war raged in Germany, to supply the succession, after 
the interr^num, which followed the death of Henry VH. 
Frederic, dSke of Bavaria, and Lewis, duke of Austria, were 
tlie competitors in this controversy. In the midst of this 
^ar, two champions agreed to select fifteen from each party, 
and decide the claims of the competitors by combat. The 
champions met accordingly near Muldorf,the conflict was in 
tbe presence of both armies, and the rencounter so desper- 
ate, that every man fell, not one was spared. Both armies 
fQshed to the combat } the conflict was terrible; Frederic 
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MifBB roatods fta4 retired fron- tite field : h» 80oQ-#tcorer6d 
the blow, and ettteved Bttvarta to' take Teiigdaiiee on Us 
rival; LewiRapfyeared^witit ft powerful; army, a batttewas 
^ght near Veohivia;* Fped^Hc wa9 takeo prieonoF, httap- 
vof diapersed^ and tiMia boreftwajF tbe'iMtlsiy and* were Ihe 
imperiw orown. 

&artiig tiiese stniggtes ia Germaaj^ Auatritt bad mad^ 
one great efibri to htnablethp SwtM ; otit tbe fitaotoiis battte 
of MopgarC dii^atod the Aimtriaiis, end establfehed tiie lib- 
^ties of Swite^laad. 

Lewis V. matiitaiitted a eiHitro¥or$y with pope Jdia XXili, 
and marched into Italj, deposed- J^ltn^ and created Niobo<> 
las y. Upon his return into Germuiy, John wa^ restDred^ 
Nicholas deposed » carried to Avignon with a rope aboot^bis' 
neck, constrained to do penance for his teni»*itj> th-owa 
into pijson^ and died, l>d30« 

During this eontroversj, John died,- and Benedict Xf£ 
was raised to the chair ; he renewed or confimoed the bulb 
of John. This, tosether with a war with the duke of Ans- 
tria in support oF his son^ the margrave of Brandenburg, 
found employment ibr this^ear. In the memorable year 
1338, the princes of the empire,, civil and ecciesiai^cal, as- 
sembled at Frankfort, with a determination to put a final 
close to the influence of the popes in the councils of Germa> 
ny, and stop the efilisioaof^lood in theee civit^ wars. 

They established irrevocably the following conatitution : 
^'^ That the plurality of suffrages of the electoral colfegjSy 
confers the empire, without the consentof the holy see ; that 
the pope< has no superiority over the emperor of Germany, 
nor any right to approve or reject his election^ and that to 
maintain tne contrary is htgh^ treason." They also declar- 
ed the elector Palatine of £e Rhine, to- be vested vrith the 
government during an interregnum. 

During this time, Benedict Xll, died; and was succeeded 
hy Clement VI., a native of France^ where he then resided. 
Clement confirmed all tlie bulls of Benedict aod John 
against Lewis the V.; but without eftbct. He then came 
out with what h^ considered as his greatbull of terror^ which 
was to palsy the power of Lewis, and this was the style : 
" May tbe wrath of Godj of St. Peter and St* Paul crush him 
in this world and the next : may tiie earth open, and swal- 
low Wttr np^ alive; may his mercjr perish, and all the ele- 
ments be his enemies ;• may his children fall into the hands 
of his adversaries, even in the sight of their father." 
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OteveBt BBSttcd anewboy-ofclectMii; it fiuM to tert, 
iirt wns the memstsf eleotii^ Charks IV.) naigrmve of jlo- 
mvia, kiDgef tbeBomtnsy 1S47. 

DoriBg 4lie8e fltnigslM with the macj) Nichohs Wen* 
•in, aplivatecitizea of Rome, bf hieaddreae, fMM proeh^* 
ed tnlmBebTthe people, took poaoeatioii of thecapitol^^Bcl 
declared all Italy #ee : he, Kke the Ctiacehi of old, fell a aac- 
riice to his temerity, and vma mardered by tbepatridaat. 

C^uuiea IV. on hit return to Clermanj, eatled a new diet 
at Nuremberg, to fix the imperial elections moredefinitolj, 
than was eiq^ressed by the diet of Frankfort. This diet 
framed, and published the fiimoiis golden boll, which has 
^itietedtiie elections of Ihe empire io this day. The style 
*« Ihb birii^and the maimer in which it was pat into opera- 
tion at tiie coronation of Cfaartes IV., are worthy of notice j 
bat mtch particulars exceed the limits of this work. Charles 
left the impm^ crown to his son Wincetlaas, 1378. 



CHAP. XOL 
J^fidvs i9f Ef^bmd mnder JKcftanl JET., mid Oniy IV^^ 



- Wm -have noticed Ihe successive step in the soverB- 
went of filmland tore<}over her liberties^ and the g^ood 
dJ^crto thi^ wm produoed : kt as oow notice Ihe distinpc* 
timi between liberty, and iieenttfoasaess^ nmr|: the contrast, 
^and retere tfaattrae systtm of ge^remnpent wliich is able 
ta'raaintmn, and protect the pure princi^^es of liberty, by 
Ite trve principles of jnstiee, eqiiity, and sound policy^ 

When Rklhard the 11. of Bn^and, sncceeded to tiie 
^Arotteof Edn^ard I[I.,4ii8 mi«onty was sappoited by the 
weight 'of chara)Bter and intnence ^ bis three vndos, the 
dnkes sf Lanoaaljer, ¥ork, and Gloaeester and the tran« 
^illity of the throne was secared^ 

l^e cootineotal wars of fid«Qird^ had exhaastad his 
fiinds, and entailed npoii RiGhanrd, not only poverty, imt 
die netiesstty of df«svisln|^ an espediMit to replenish his 
troasnry* tlits mi^ hsrv^ been efifibcted by a resort to his 
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ItariiameBt, after the manner of Ed ward, but tbis was bver- 
lo|^ed ; and he had recourse to a direct tax of three groats 
upon the head of each person, male and female, over siX' 
teen years of age, called the poll tax. Hiis thr6w the na- 
tion into a ferment, raised the clamour of inequalttj and 
injustice, set men to weigh each other in the balance «f 
equality, then of liberty, and led the vassal to say, tiiat if 
his head was taxed as much as his. lord's, he was as good 
ashtslord. The passions of the nation were roused $ and a 
single incident, between a tax-gatherer and a young woman, 
kindled the fire into a flame | and the natiofi, as one great 
mob, ilew to arms. 

One hundred thousand men invested London, tinder 
Wat Tyier their leader, and demanded a conference with 
the king, who had taken refuge in the tower. A confer- 
ence was attempted, but the riotous multitude rendered 
this impracticable; and they broke into London, gave it 
up to pillage, and murdered all the gentlemen th^y coald 
find. 

The king again attempted a confeFence, which was ef- 
fected ; and they demanded abolition of slaverv, free mar- 
ket towns, and a fixed rent on lands, instead oi services bj 
villena^e. Those demands would have been instantfy 
granted, but Wat Tyler became so insolent with his sword 
to the lord mayor, that he struck him to the ground, where 
he was slain. Great tumults arose, and &e mob were 
about to take instant vengeance upon the lord mayor, the 
king and all his attendants. Richard, then sixteen years 
of age, stepped out in presence of the.mob, and exclaimed, 
<' I am your king, and will becon^e your leader $ follow me 
into the fields and you shall have whatever you -want*" 
The mob was hushed, followed the king, he oranted their 
demands, (as above,) dismissed them peaceably, and thqr 
repaired to their homes. 

Thus we see, how critical is the state of a nation, when 
balancing between despotism and liberty^ how much the 
good of a government depends upon the wisdom of the 
prince, and how feudal vassalage was abdished in England. 

Richard IL was the sport of faction during his weak 
reign, fell into the hands of the duke of Lancaster, who 
was making ambitious attempts upon the crown, was expo- 
sed to the insult and scorn of (be nation, died, and Lan- 
caster succeeded to the throne under the title of Henrv IV./ 
1399. Henry, like all other usurpers, laid the foundation 
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ef ibk llifMe IB Um4, ml p«vdl the way for a religious 
perwcsttwD ia Ea^od. 

Wield^ tWe first Bng^Kah refemer, who was educated 
at Oxford, and firem his character and learniag, had been 
tiboiij^t worthy the aociety of Edward, when duke of Lan- 
caster, flow foegaa to figure in BoglaDd, 140a 

Tte fmre principles of ttberty, which \VitkHflr drew 
from the ^pel, were deemed by Henr j,^ incompatiUe 
-with the dignity of hia crown ; he cherished a bitterness 
w^ich ^ clerey harbored a^inst Wicklifl^ and caused a 
law to be |iassea, which consigned to the flames, all relap- 
sed heretics. Xliis, as was intended, opened the way for 
the peraectttions cf thefawt; and William Sautnre, a 
ci^rsymaD of London, fell the frst victim. 

• l%ese arUtritfy meamires, soon involred Henry in wars. 
An iBSurreetion broke out in Wales, which gave him much 
tpooble $ another in Scotland, under Harry Percy, styled 
Hotspur : this war baffled the efforts of Henry through one 
campaign, and he returned to England. Tlie next season 
he entered Scotland witii about twelve thousand men $ the 
two armies were equal— 4hey met near Shrewsbury : here 
commenced mie of the most desperate and bloody actions, 
Ibr the number of combatants, we have witnessed. Henry, 
and Ids son, prince of Wales, were engaged with desperate 
Talonr-| Perev, lord Douglas, and other Scottish chiefs, met 
the cofeiflict with equal bravery. Hotspur fell, Edward pre- 
vailed^ the carnag^ was terrible, more than two thousand 
gentlemen fell in the conflict, the rebellion was quelled, 
and peace was restored without further sacrifice, 140S. 

The battle of Glendout quelled the rebellion in Wales, 
and Hemy was left to the quiet enjoyment of his crown, 
1409. This continued four years, when he fell a sacrifice 
to dtfttressiog fits, and died in the forty-sixth year of his 
age, 1413. 

Winceslaus, whom we left unon the throne of Germany, 
was soon embrcnled in a quarrel between popes Urban Vi. 
and Clement III., who were contesting their claims to the 
ehair, with all the violence and bitterness of Italian wars. 
The emperor assembled a diet at Nuremberg, who resolved 
to protect Urban. The plague which raged in Bohemia, 
led the einperor to repair to Aix-la-Chapelle, where he 
remained buried in debauchery, while the war of the popes 

raged in Italy. 

*lir 
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This war waa heighteimd by tbe broHs of J«att» ex«<pefcn 
of Naples, (noticed before in the distresses of that Isjand,) 
who fell a sacrifice to the ri^e of the jparties, aad left her. 
cteims to the crowaof Sicily in a iabjriath of controversy^ 
1S93. 

Urban triumphed over, Clement, took Bomef and Clem- 
ent retired to France. Urban next seized on the crown of 
Naples, and usurped the throne. 

At this time, Margaret, queen of Denmark, seized on tbe 
kingdom of Sweden, to relieve tiie Swedes from tbe ty- 
ranny of king Albert; annexed Sweden to Denmark, and 
acquired the appellation of the ^emiramis of the north, 
1388. During these struggles, Germany fell into disorder 
under the reign of tbe corrupt Winceslaus, who remained 
at Aix-la*Cbapelle, where he caused his cook to be" roasted, 
because he did not please him, and was deposed by the diet 
of Laenstein, and Frederic, duke of Brunswick, raised io 
the throne. Frederic was murdered, and Robert, count 
Palatine of the Rhine, was elected emperor, 1399. 
. Robert attempted to quiet the wars of Italy by foreei 
but the eampa^;n was unsuccessful, and thedjuke of Milan 
acquired ^reat power in Italy, At tliis time John H«S9 
appeared in Bohemia, embraced the f»inciples of Wicklifi^ 
alarmed the pope, and kindled a fire in the church. Qrtsr 
ory XII* excommunicated Hus^, he appealed to the Hofy 
Trinity, and claimed the privilege of making his d^nce 
before tbe university of Prague. The church was now 
thrown into the greatest confusion. 

Two popes wer? at once in power. Gregory XII. 89% 
sembled a council at Aquilea, andunvited several princes: 
Benedict XIII. held a council in Catalonia : the cardinals 
convoked a third at Pisa, and the emperor assembled a 
diet at Frankfort for the same purpose, and all was divis*- 
ion and discord. 

To lay the storm, the cardinals deposed both the popes, 
and raised Alexander V. to the chair ; this added fuel to 
the fire, and the schism raged afresh. Robert, the emperor, 
died during this struggle, and Sigismund was raised to the 
imperial throne, 1411. 

sigismund convoked a general council at Constance, 
under tlie sanction of John XXlIk, who had succeeded 
pope Alexander Y. This was tbe most numerous, splen- 
did, corrupt, debauched councif, ever known in Europe* 
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The first resolve of the fathers was, that the three popes 
shonld all resign the chair ; Joho, who presided* at once 
complied with this, provided that the others should consenty 
amidit the acclamations of jojw the council ; bat this was 
of short duration, pope John repented, left the council^ 
declared^ it dissolved by his absence^ and fled in disguiset 
1415. 



CHAP. XX. 

Affairs of Gtrmmiy-'^ England — of France, 



O&D, in his allwise providence, sulfered the papal church 
to Yoake a fuH displarof their ini<]uities in the corruptions 
which produced the lamous council of Constance, to open 
the way for the great events be was about to unfold for the 
good of his church. The council, after the departure of pope 
John, proceeded lo determine that no other pope should oe 
chosMi without the consent of the council, and to exclude 
John, Gregory, and Benedict from the chiiir. 

John acKl 6regorj yielded, and resigned ; but Benedict 
stood otit,and the emperor Sigismund made a special jour- 
ney into Spain, attended by twelve deputies from thecoun* 
cii, to obtain the influence of Ferdinand, king of Arragon, 
to persuade Benedict to resign : the pope took refuge in the 
castle of Paniscola, and defeated the embassy. 

Ferdinand agreed with the emperor, by hiB deputies, that 
the council diould cite Benedict to appear at Constance, 
and upon bis refosal, proceed tochuee another pope. Da- 
ring the absence of the emperor, tlie council proceeded to 
try Jerome of Prague^ an associate with John Huss in prin- 
ciples, condemned, and burnt him at the stake. He suffered 
with great firmness \ 

Upon the return of the emperor, Benedict was deposed, 
Martin V. elected, and crowned with great pomp. The 
Emperor, and the elector of Brandenburg, led a most mag- 
nificent white horse, on which sat the pope, Martin V. ; 
kings, princes, with ^eir ambassadors, and the fathers of 
the council, graced the procession to the cathedraly where 
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the triple crewn was jdaced ofieD tiie head lyf Uah^dmess $ 
and the same aolemmty honored his retanu 

The HttssUes gave loose to their eathasiasm aeaiost the 
oppeeitioQ of the churchy ^bich had excladed fiiem from 
Ihetr oonnnunioQ : thej raised a moh, entered the towtt- 
honse, and murdered lul the msf^strates who had opposed 
tiiem^ In the midst of these riots,. Winceslaus died, aod 
was succeeded in Bohemia, bj Sigismund the emperor. 
This religious war ra^ed with great furj in Bohemia to the 
year 1436, when Sigismund layed the storm bj a general 
amnesty, granted them the ^iviteges of the aa^ament^and 
they returned to their duty in triumph. 

Sigismund led these subjects a^n^t the Turicsin the 
year lS4r, where he died, andleU the crown of Bohemia 
and Hungary to Albert, duke of Austria, hb 86ii4a^aw : 
this established the house of Austria upon the imperial 
throne, 1488. This union formed a most important epoch 
in the history of Europe. 

During these feuds in Germany and Italy, Charles VI. 
bad taken possession of his throne of France, when he soon 
fell into a state of frenzy, which attended him oecasiooaily, 
and distracted his rergn. Nothing wortiiy of notice ap- 
peared in France ; the kingdom was given op to anarcliy, 
licentiousness, and dissipation, and the court took the lead. 
The court of Henry IV. of England, kept pace with the 
court of France, unUl he died, and left the crown to his 
son, Henry V., 1413. 

The disciples of WickliiF had now become numerous 
in Englancf, under the denomioation of Lollards, and 
were supported by sir John Oldcastle, and lord Cobham, 
noblemen of distinction. The archbishop of Canterbury, 
alarmed for the safety of the church, obtained the kin^s 
permission to suppress the sect of the L6Uards, by an at- 
tack upon lord Cobham. Henry complied ; the^ attack 
commenced, and the persecution raged until Cobham was 
execQtt;d, and the Lollards suppressed. Henry then re- 
solved to take advantage of the distracted state of France, 
assembled anarmy of thirty-^ix thousand men, and laiided 
at Harfleur in France, dismissed his transports, and trusted 
to the valor of his sword. 

Henry was met bv a ^werful French army of forty 
thousand men, which checked his progress and compelled 
him to retire towards Calais. In this retreat, he had qcol^ 
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sfofi to pasi tlie river Somnie) under cireumttaiice^ wtrj 
similar to the passage of Edward ill. The French hei^, 
took post in hra rear, opon the plains of Agincourtf and 
eheeked his movements : a battle was the only alternatiTe. 
Henry saw his armj redaced to half their mimbert, by Ik- 
ligaes, skirmisbing, sickness^ and honser, now in the pres- 
ence of a French army of four times their namber, headed 
by the daophin, and the best blood of the nation, fall fed^ 
and in high spirits. Henry consoled himself with the bat- 
tles of Cressy and Poictiers, (so famous in English history J 
took the same wise measures in posting his army, and 
awaited the attack. The French, impatient for the victoiTf 
advanced to Ae attack with their usual impetuosity; the 
KngUsh received the shock with firmness, and charged the 
French in their torn; their ranks were broken, thrown 
into disorder, and put to flight. Henry rushed out of hit 
tamp at the head of his guards, and took vengeance on the 
fositires, with their battle-axes : a terrible slaughter ensih 
ea I the plain of Agtncoort was covered with the wounded, 
the dead, and die aying. The loss was very inconsidera- 
ble to Henry, but ruinous to France. Henry returned to 
Bnglaad to recruit his army, and France was torn and dis- 
tracted with civil war. 

The duke of Burgundy attempted to seize on the crowUf 
tod through the extreme corruption of the French courts 
tctuaUy engaged the queen mother, whilst regent to her 
Bon, the dauphin, to favor his plans and promote his inter- 
^t Charles VL, at this time in a state of frenzy, waa se- 
««fed, the duke of Burgundy entered France with a pow- 
erful army, an insurrection by his party, siezed the dau- 
pbio, ami commenced a general butchery of his party and 
inenda, burst open the prisons, and dragged forth to indis- 
criminate slau^ter,a1l the noblemen they could find. 

lu the midst of these scenes, Henry returned, and the 
popes legate, at a conference, attempted to persuade hifti 
to withdraw, and leave the French to their fate, or conclude 
^ I^ace. Henry urged his claims to the crown, and plead 
the good he was about to do, in giving law to this distract- 
ed nation. 

At this time the duke of Burgundy was slain, and the 
Veen settled a treaty witli the new duke— agreed that 
Henry V. should marr^ the princess Catherine, posscHS the 
^throne of France as heir apparent, and take the government 
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jui regeo^tdtU'ingtiie life of 'the kmgy €bafl«« VL, aiidv8«|»- 
port the'GA-ow;n by hie arms. 

Hem'y macri^l Cathtrioe tiie nest fti^-^-«6^1isNKl 
Charles, his father, at P^ris, eettled the 4ifiHrB ^ Ae Iciti^- 
dom, lived to see an heir to the threoe of FVance W Ins 
queeD, sickeaed at Pansi eetit ler bis Briticipe! eonfidattls 
in Epglaod, acranged hts^ affairs, a«d aied, leaving tine re- 
gency of FraDce, toiiis broths, the duke of BedAyrd, T[4&SL 
Charles VL, the <^\d king died eoofi^ a&d the dau^n took 
the throne as Charles ViL,aiid was crowned at Poictiers. 

Catharine, the widow of Henrj Y*, married Bit Owcfti 
Tudor, a gentlema^n descended from the ancient ptinces mf 
W^es, and bore him two 'sons, {who became ti^ earls of 
fiidbmoud and Pembroke:) they will d»m oar notiee te 
th^r place. 

The ^uke i^ Bedford exerted hkttsetf to sn^port the 
French crown for the infant h^, Henry VL, and Ite 
dauphin, Charles VII., made all possible elfofts to rceover 
his claims. Here the p&ities were at is^e. James L, was 
at t^s time in prison in En^nd, and the Scots shewed 
their resentment by .supporting with their antos the cmae 
of the daitphiu, Charles Vll. To obviate this, ikt Bsj^k, 
agreeble to the advice of the regent, the dake^of BedBiari, 
entered into alliance with James, omd set him at liberty; 
bat he was soon miurdered by his ktnaman, the earl ef 
Athol, 143r. 

The duke repent overran France, and gained the hatttie 
of Vermieil, which appeared to be ruinous to the oaus^ vT 
Charles VII., but by a wonderful train of events, arov«d 
ruinous to the cause of the r^|pnt, and occanoned me leas 
ofaUthe English pessessionl|j^pOB tiie continei^ Hie * 
city of Orleans had now become the key of the coatendiQ^ 
parties,, and covered their divider provinces. Charies hetd 
possession, and the duke regent resolvexlto dispossess inm ; 
all Europe considered the fate of the kingdom todep^id «n 
the siese of Orleans 9 the centendUig parties exerted all 
ib&T valor and prowess upon both sides ; Charles XII. be>- 
asa to despair, and actually made arrangements to with- 
draw into Languedoc and Dauphiny, for uie security of ids 
army. 

llie kind remonstrance of his queen and ether favorUes 
at court, diverted Charles irom jiis purpose, and he ressk* 
ved to defend the city^ At this critical moaient, a very 
sin$;ular adventure struck the attention of Europe : Joan 
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TkAre^ a cmmlxj ^rl of the vHlage of Domrimi, on (he 
ixxiters «f Lorrun, from a low am obflcore statiofi was 
nMiipaathedeUverer of die dty of Orleant. 

Joa&aBiMmBGedthat by immediate eomrnmiicatioos from 
bMvefiy flbe bad received a special commissioo to go, and 
nAkw the citjr. She went to the governor of the ctt j of 
Vjfficoolears, and obtained his permission to repair to the 
(mrt oi Chaiiea XJL ; repaired to the court at Ghinon, 
wii^reHbe was &vorabIj received, offered to execote the. 
fiomaission of heaven, and deliver the citj ; and deman- 
ded a particokr sword in the church of St Catharine Fi- 

After serioiis^ and- matare deliberation, her request was 
|nttted> and- the sword delivered. Joan, armed cap-a-pee, 
and mounted on horseback, took her departure at tne head 
ef amimerous retinue, and entered the citj of Orleans 
amiyed in h^* armor, under tiie display of her consecrated 
sIftBwd, aod amidst the acclamations of the garrison aad 

The scene was opened : Joan had promised to raise the 
90^ sf Orleans^ and cause Charles to be crowned at 
Bbnms: the one was invested, but the other lay in a re- 
iMe^part'oftiie' kingdom, guarded bj detachments of En- 
ifish troops, in all the passes that led to it. 

A general «ixiety began to shew itself in the English 
snny, and heavinesa had seized their spirits. Joan joined 
csimt Dunois the commander of Orleans, and bv several 
de^rate and successful sallies, drove the English from ' 
tbeir iotrendiments, and actually obliged them to raise the 
%e. 

Siethen pressed Charles to aiccompanjher immediately to 
Ilheims,wliichhe did,at theliead of 1£,000 men. Their march 
was rapid and easj | Rheims opened her gates, and Joan and 
Charles ent»^d in tiiumph. Charles Yll. was crowned, 
and' anointed with that holy oil which the pigeon was said 
to have brought from heaven to Clevis $ ana ail France was 
ready to submit to his authority. 

This simple story needs no comments~we will pursue 
the facta, in tiieir consequences. 

To counterbalance this, the duke regent sent for the 
youfl^ king from England, Henry VI. and had him crowned, 
and conducted all nis movements with the caution of a 
Fabius, to elude the attacks of Charles. 
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Joan, at the coroDation of Charles at Rheims^ declared 
Iter commission closed, and demanded permission to retire, 
but was overpersuaded to attempt the defence of tb^ t^wo 
of Compeigne, then besieged by the duke. Here sh^ at- 
tempted the same sallies as at Orleans, was taken prisQaer, 
condemnedby an ecclesiastical coui'tas a witch and a sor- 
ceress, and committed to the flames. . 

Thus perished the heroine of Orleans^ who deserved' a 
better fate, 1431. The duke regent died soon after— fac- 
tions sprang up in England, when Henry took the throoe; 
Charles recovered all the English possessions, in France 
except Calais ; the storm of war husned into a calm, whilst 
the af&irs of England took up the attention of Henry, and 
the parties withdrew from tiie contest without even a truce, 
1453. France continued to recover her order, and England 
continued to decline. >. 

We left Albert Duke of Austria upon the imperial throne, 
where he attempted an expedition against the Turk$, bat 
fell« prey to a dysentery 1439, and was succeeded by his 
brother Frederic IH. duke, of Austria, and Albert's infant 
son Ladislaus inherited Hungary and Bohemia, under the 
guardianship of Frederic HI. A grand council was now 
assembled at Brasil by order of the council of Constant, 
*^ to reform the church universal, both in its head and mem- 
bers." This council had raised to the chair Felix V. in 
opposition to Eugenius lY. who opposed the meeting of this 
council. 

Frederic HI. repaired to this council, after having enjoy- 
ed an interview witK their pope Felix, who he endeavored 
to persuade to resign the chair to Eugenius and restore 
peace to the church ; Felix resigned, Euo;enius died, and 
Nicholas Y. was raised to the chair, ana the schism was 
healed. 

The healing of this religious faction made Frederic very 
popular, and opened a new scene. The factions of Ger- 
many had for a long time left the states of Italy a prey to 
their intrigues and civil wars, and the emperor now entered 
upoii a tour of Ital^, to heal the contentions, to meet £le- 
nora, sister of the king of Portugal, to whom he was eog»* 
ged in marriage, and to receive the Roman crowh. 

All the cities of Italy vied with each other in te8tif;fing 
their respect for the emperor ; ambassadors and deputations 
from all the piiucipal cities, met him at the foot of the Alp^^ 
courted his attention, and graced his train« 
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Venice, MUaOyFlorenee, and Boloffna, received the em- 
. peror witii great magnificence, and Sienna witnessed the 
first interview with the princess Eleonora, where he gave 
aodience to "Uie legates of the pope.* The emperor had now 
takes the first step to enter Rome, he next approached the 
cttj by the way or Viterho, (where he was insulted bj die 
populace and his life endangered) and pitched his tent on- 
der the walls of Rome, according to costoro, and passed the 
n^t. The next morning Frederic entered Rome attend- 
ea by the whole college of cardinals, amidst the acclama- 
tions of the people, and was crowned king of Lombardy ; 
<Ni ^e third day his marriage with the princess Eleonora was 
consummated, the coneordut of the German Empire ratified 
with the pope, and the emperor returned to Germany, 
1452. 

At this time the Turks entered Constantinople in tri- 
ura)^9 overthrew the last vestige of the Roman -Empire, and 
put an end to the legs of iron in the great image of Neb- 
uchadnezzar. 

Thus far we have traced the progress of man through all 
the mazes of revolution, in the rise and fall of the four great 
empii%a of the earth^ distinguished also by the four beasts 
itt the vision of the propliet-Daniel, chapter vii«, verse 1 to 
S inclusive ; of whom it was said, ^ arise, devour much 
fiesh." We have also traced the revolutions which have 
distressed the world under the reign of that little horn, 
which grew out of the horns of the fourth beast, and the 
pl^ns of ancient Greece, formerly so renowned in the 
Persian and Roman wars, have now become the theatre of 
chratian add mahometan conflict. 

* Here Frederick complied with the usages of Emperors before he 
ento^ Bome^ and took the following' oath : ** I Frederick king of 
the Romans, promise and swear by the Father, Son, and Holf Gl^t, 
by the wood of the vivifying cross, and by these relics of saints, that 
if by the permission of the Lord I shall come to Rome, I wiH exalt 
the holy Roman church and his holiness who presides over it, to the 
utmost in my power. Neither shall he lose life, limb, or honor by my 
council, consent, or exhortation. Nor will 1, in the city of Rome;, 
raidEeai^ law or decree touchiag those things that belong to his ho- 
liness, or ^e Romans, without the advice of oar most holy Lord 
Nicholas. Whatever part of St Peter's patrimony shall fall into our 
hands, we will restore it to his holiness ; and he to whom we shall 
commit the acJUainistration of our kingdom of Italy, shall swear to 
assist his holiness in defending St Peter's patrimony to the utmost of 
his power. So help we God and his holy evangelists.** 

16 
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CHAP. XXI. 

• ■ * ' ' ' . 

RecapUidattofir^civil wars in England-'^ France'-^^ar 

in Flanders, 

The feet of the Roman empire arc nowdi^ttnctlj'for- 
tied, as in the great image of Nefatichadnezzar, where the 
iron is mixed with the day. The beast and the false 
prophet are now firmly seated in the two great capitals, 
and exercise universal sovereignty. The kingdoms of the 
west under the dominion of the little horn, will continue to 
cUim onr attention. 

• We have noticed the struggles in France, during the 
minority of Henry VI., under the regency of his'uncle, the 
duke or Bedford, and the ruin of the anairs of England 
which followed the death of the duke regent : the character 
and reign of Henry VL in England, now claim our atten- 
tion. 

The weak reign of Henry, opened the way for Richard, 
duke of York, to set up his claim to the crown, which he 
had derived from his mother, Philippa, only daught^ of i}^ 
duke of Clarence, second son of Edward IlL; and clainied 
precedence of the title of the duke ef Lancaster, who* was 
third son of Edward. 

' The duke of York had high claims, was valiant, very rich, 
allied by marriage to the best blood of the nation, and gen- 
erally beloved. 

The queen mother, assisted by the earl of Suffolk, stiil 
continued the regency in' England, where they were not 
only unpopular, but accused as the secret cause of all the 
losses in France ; and as Margaret was a French woman, 
they were even accused of treachery ; and the murder of 
the duke of Gloucester, which was also imputed to them, 
confirmed all suspicions, and rendered them odious to the 
nation. 

Tlie duke of York knew how to avail himself of this state 
of things ; proceeded to accuse Suffolk in parliament, had 
him banished for five years, and caused him to be murdered 
INI his passage to France. 

The duke 6f Somerset succeeded in the administration, 
a,nd in the esteem of the queen : this transferred the public 
odium to him ; and the parliament approached the throne 
with a petition that the duke of Somerset might be excludedi 
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from Hie councils of the nation. Somerset was arrested, 
sent to the tower, and the doke of York appointed lieuten* 
ant of the kingdom, with all the powers of regent* 

Henry VI^ recoyering from the depressed state of hii 
health and spirits, attempted to check the overbearing pow- 
er of Richard, by force* The duke was prepared, and a 
battle^ was fonght; Richard was Tictorions, the king was 
taken, his ^rmj dispersed^ and a seneral accommodation 
took place between the parties, wnich was sealed in the 
public view, by a mutual procession and te deum,in theca* 
thedral of St Paul, 1458t. 

Hie triflii^ incident of a quarrel between two servants 
of the contending parties, again threw the nation into a 
crnl war, and caused the battle of Blow-heath, where aaaia 
Ridiard was successful. This increased the violence oithe 
parties,^ and the jealousy of the nation towards Richard | 
and the treachery of one of his principal generals, who 
deserted to the king, obliged Richard to flee to Ireland, and 
abandon^ his cause. 

In Ihis critical state of afiairs, the earl of Warwick 4ip- 
peared in Kent, assembled an army by the influence of his 
popular talents, marched to London, from thence amidst 
the triumph of popular applause, he advanced to meet the 
king, l^e two armies met at Northampton, an action was 
fought, Warwick was victorious, the king was taken, and 
carried in triumph to London. 

Richard returned to England, approached narltament 
wifii great dignity, modesty and firmness, plead lus title to 
the crown, and retired. The house of peers, with the advice 
of die commons, ratified the claims of Richard, made him 
regent during the life of Henry, and upon his death, secured 
the throne, as the true and lawful heir. 

Margaret the queen had fled during these stru^Ies, into 
Scotland, where she raised a powerful army ol twenty 
thousand men, and entered England to dispute the prize. 

Richard advanced to meet the queen ; a battle was fought 
near Wakefield, Richard was slain, and his second son, earl 
of Rutland, taken and murdered ; the earl of Salisbury sha- 
red the same fate, and opened the way for a war of exter* 
mination. 

Margaret marched towards London ; the earl of War. 
wick met her at St Albans, a battle ensued, Warwick was 
beaten, and fled to London, and Margaret recovered her 
captive king. 
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This victory was checked by the approaeh of young E<1- 
ward, (then twenty years of age,) son of ^he late duke of 
York, with a strong force, elated with their late successes. 
The queen retired to avoid an action^ Edward entered 
London in triumph, set up his claim to the crown in right 
cif his father, was owned and received by the acclamations 
of the people, confirmed by thehous^ of lords, and crowned 
king, as Edward IV. 

Here opened the exterminating scene of carnage and des- 
truction in the civil war of the houses of York and Lancas- 
ter, (or war of the white and red rose.) The two armies 
were now augmented to about forty-thousand men: they 
met near Towton, an action commenced, both pAirties drew 
the sword and rushed to close combat, the conflict was ob- 
stinate, the carnage was great, the Lancastrians tied, Edward 
pursued, no quarter was the order of the day, and the 
butchery was awful : thirty-six thousand fell on the field, 
and in the flight The action was decisive, and Margaret 
and Henry fled to Scotland for safety and succour. 

The divided state of Scotland, under the reign of James 
in., (who had succeeded James IL,) was in no situation to 
heal her own factions, yet she ventured to proffier assistance 
to Margaret, upon the condition she should deliver up the 
conquered fortress of Berwick, and contract her son in mar- 
riage, with a sister of James IlL This being settled, Mar^ 
garet assembled an army of English, Scots, and French, and 
advanced into England, 1464. 

Lord Montecute met her at Hexham, attacked, routedj 
and destroyed her ariKiy, either in the field, or on tlie scaf- 
fold. Marsarct and ||br son fled into a deep forest, where 
she was robbed by ont set of banditti, and protected, with' 
her son, by another, until she found her way into France. 
Henry was discovered after one whole yearS concealment, 
carried to London and committed to the tower ; and the 
tranquillity of the nation was restored. 

Edward sent the earl of Warwick into France, to nego- 
tiate a treaty of marriage with the sistei* of the queen oi 
France, and in his absence was smitten with the cnarms of 
lady Elizabeth Gray, (whose husband fell in the battle of 
St. Albans, and whose estate had been confiscated by Ricii* 
ard ;) he offered her his hand, and the half of his crown; 
was accepted, and the marriage consummated without the 
privity of Warwick. This raised his irreconcileable re- 
venge : he returned to England, put himself at the head of 
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tbe Lancastrians, and iKKik the field. Edward, deserted bj 
his fiiends,. felt himself unsafe at the head of bis am j, and 
jBed into Holland ; and ^Henry VI. was once more restored 
to the throne, and the (larlianient declared Edward IV. an 
usurper, 1470. 

The factions in England opened the waj for Edward to 
return the next year. lie entered London in triumph, after 
having routed the army of Warwick, and seen him and his 
brother the marquis of Montague, both dead before him, and 
bis army ^ven up to the exterminating cry of no quarter. 

Margaret, with her young son, eighteen years of age, lan- 
ded from France, on the fatal day, and took shelter in the 
abbey of Beaulieu, where she assembled an army by the as- 
sistance of her friends, took the field, and met Eaward at 
Tewksbury. An action ensued : Margaret was routed, hei* 
army cut to pieces and destroyed, she and her son taken 
prisoners, her son murdered,* Margaret thrown into the 
tower, and Edward again restored to the throne. 

Having exterminated all his rivals, Edward assembled an 
army io divert and unite the nation ; embarked for Frary^e, 
and alarmed Lewis XI. into an honorable treaty and re* 
turned to En^and with seventy-five thousand crowns, and 
a stipulation Tor filty thousand more annually for life, with 
fifty tiiottsand morelfor the ransom of Queen Margaret, who 
retired to France, and lived and died in peace. 

Factions were generally laid now in England, and Ed* 
ward, after causing the restless spirit of the duke of Clar- 
ence to be appeased in a butt of malmsey win^, enjoyed a 
tranquil throne, and died in the forty -second year of his 
^e, 1483. 

Edward V. then thirteen years of age,- succeeded his 
father, under the regency of his uncle Richard, duke of 
Gloucester, who was chosen protector, and fixed bis eye 
upon the crown. 

Between Richard and the throne stood the sons of Ed- 
ward IV. and two of the dnke of Clarence^ with their pow- 
erful friends. The latter were dispatched in bloody suc- 
cession, whilst the young princes were snug in the tower } 
Richard swam in blood to the throne through the acclama- 
tions of the mob, sealed his power by the murder of the 
princes in the tower, and reigned the scourge and terror of 
the nation. 

Catherine of France, relict of Henry V. had married sir 
Owen Tudor {as was noticed) and left' Henry earl of Rich- 

*16 
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mond, who was descended from John duke of Luicflsler, 
SOD of £dw|rd III. by the side of the mother, and the only" 
branch of the conten(fing fiimily of Lancaster ; the enemies 
of Richard entered into secret negotiations to restore the 
throng to the true line, through Henry, under the manage- 
ment of the duke of Buckingham. 

Rictaird, in order to defeat these dans, proposed to marry 
the princessElizabeth,daughter of Edward iV. and sister 
of the murdered princes, and actually obtained the con- 
sent of the queen mother ; when Henry landed from France 
with six thousand men, and erected his standard in Wales. 
The Welch rallied round the standard of a descendant of 
their ancient kings, and at their head Henry advanced into 
England. Richard- was prepared ; tlie two armies met at 
Bosworth, a battle was fought, the conflict was obstinate, 
Henry was triumphant, Richard fell, and the justice of tlie 
sword took vengeance on this monster of cruelty, tyraony, 
and blood. 

Henry was at once crowned king by his army (with the 
crown Richard wore in the action,) and hailed as the deliv- 
erer of the nation ; his title was acknowledged by parlia- 
ment, he was next married to the princess Elizabeth, ami 
commenced the dynasty of the house of Tudor, under the 
title of Henry Vll. 

During these struggles in England, Charles VII. king of 
France, organized and established his government, secured 
the possessions acquired from the English, established a 
regular army, raised a revenue for their regular pay, and 
established a resulai: conscription throughout France, of one 
archer from eacli village, who was exempt from tax. This^ 
laid the foundation in France for the title of gentlemen^ 
both in n^me and in arjms. 

In the midst of these wise measures, Lewis XI. rebelled- 
ngainst his father, caused his death, and usurped hi& throne, 
1461. This produced such changes as opened a civil war ; 
his disaffected nobles flew to arms, and both parties took the 
field ; they fought, but without decision, ami liewis sainied 
by negociation what he could not obtain by his sword, and 
settled the peace of his crown, 1465. 

The rapacity of Lewis soon led him into new troubles 




with Charles at Peronne^ (then in possession of Charles ;) 
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here Cbftrtefi caaaed L^vristebe secured in thecastle, and 
held him as his prisooer, compelled him to march against 
liege in support of Charles' claimsy and assist in the re- 
daction and rain of Lie^e* 

Upon the return of his iibertj, he attempted to unite to 
his crown Bargundy^ Franche Compte, Artob, Flanders, 
and aimest all tiie Netherlands, bj a marriage between his 
son Charles the Dauphin (then 7 years of age) and the Prin- 
cess, dau^ter of the duke of Burgundr, who was sole heir- 
ess. This failed, and the Princess Mary, was married to 
Maximiliflj} I. son of the emperor Frederic III. which laid 
the fonndatioB for all tliose wars between France and Aus- 
iwsLy which desolated the low countries. 

Lewis settled a truce in Flanders, but the troubles of 
France continued to his death, and the horrors of this scene 
inflicted some punishment on him for the cruelties of his 
Ufe>> Lewis was the first king of France who assumed the 
title of most christian majesty ; he was succeeded by his 
^on Charles Vllf. at fourteen years of age, and the regency 
was conducted by the duke of Orleans, (afterwards Lew* 
isXn.) 



CHAP. XXII. 

yi general view of Europe ; Lea^^ue of CanAray ;. ecm 

mencement of the Reformation. 

Thus having surveyed this dark and distressing period 
of eleven cen*.urie9, we come down to tLat epoch in the 
history of Europe, when the reigns of Charles the VI IL of 
France, Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, Henry VII. of 
England,^ Maximilian I. of Germany, and Pope Sixtus the 
IVth^and Alexander VI. formed a new constellation in the 
western hemisphere, a period when the balance of power 
first began to be felt and understood ; that balance of power 
%vhicb has been the subject of such distressing and expensive 
wars, and continues to this day to waste the blood and 
treasure of Europe. 

Charles Vlli. was a prince of great ambition, and upon 
the commencement of his reign found all the great fiefs of 
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France ttnited to tbe.throne, except the dui^j of BritUnjr ; 
this it became the intereat of the nation to unite to the crown 
bj a marriage between Charles and the duchess. This, af- 
ter the removal of several important obstacles) was finally 
accomplish^, and Charles. found himself at the head of an 
undivided, throne. ) 

The union of the kingdoms of Castile and Aragon, under 
Ferdinand and Isabella, was accomplished by a similar mar« 
riage in Spain, and under their patronage, Cbrist<^her Co** 
lumbus opened a new world to the familj of man, 1492. 
Henrj the VIIL by the victory of Bosworth^ the deati) of 
Richard the III. tne last of the Flantaeenets, and b]^ the 
marriage of Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. quieted 
the civil wars of England,/and restored tranquillity to an 
undivided throve. 

Maximilian Lby creating the high court of the imperial 
chamber in Gerpiany, quieted in a great measure the feuds 
which had long distracted the empire, established a unioo 
very much like the Achean league in ancient Greece^ and 
secured the tranquillity of his throne. 

Of these popes like all their predecessors, we cannot find 
one good thing to say, and pass over the manjF corrupt things 
we might saj, and let them rest in silence. 

The system of the balance of power which now began to 
regulate the great theatre of European politics^ took its rise 
in the Italian claims, and was now confirmed bv the expe- 
dition of Charles Ylil. to support his title to the Kingdom of 
Naples, which he claimed as neir to the house of Anjou. 

Charles marched into Italy, took an uncontested posses- 
sion of the throne of Naples, marched to Rome, took pos* 
session as a consequence, bumbled pope Alexander VI. in 
the castle of St. Angelo, prescribed conditions to the smaller 
states, and then gave law to Italy. He caused himself to 
be proclaimed emperor of the east, upon a grant of Paleolo- 
gus, when the empire of Constantinople fell into the hands 
of the Turks. This bold stride of Charles called forth a 
confederacy composed of thcempercn: Maximilian I., Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, the Venetians, and the duke of Milau» 
sanctioned by the pope. 

This union laid aside their private animosities^ formed one 
common interest, compelled Charles to retrace his steps, 
return to France, and resign the conquests of Italy in less 
tiime than it had taken him to acquire it. His excesses; so(m 
dosed his life, and he died 1498, leaving his throne to tewia 
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XII.'; ilie fruits of tliis coalition haye been the means of 
preserving the balance of power bj a similar resort to thi^ 
day. 
Henry VII. of England made an effort to recover the 

.. province of Brittany in the reign of Charles VIII. but was 
appeased with a round sum of money, and Brittany, togeth- 
er vrtth Burgundy, passed into the hands of Lewis XI I., 
then to Fratncis I., a^d the kingdom has remained entire. 
The success of the coalition against Charles VIIL lod to a 
new theatre of events. 

The Republic of Venice, together with Oenoa, became 
the carriers of Europe in the time of the crusades, which 
laid the foundation for that commerce which had now raised 

* those cities above all others in Europe, both in wealth^ 
splendor, and the arts. Venice had not only^nriched and 
embeHished her city, but enlai*ged her state by seixing on the 
dominions of her neighbors, and had become so formidable 
as to alarm the fears and jealousy of pope Julius II. 

Venice, situated at the head of the Gulf of Venice, or 
Adriatic Sea, had supplanted the ancient city of Tyre, and 
enffroesedthe commerce not only of Europe, but of Asia 
and even Africa^ ; her government which was altogether io 
the hands of the nobles, had stood unshaken amidst all the 
storms that surrounded her, and set at defiance the domina* 
tton of the chair of St. Peter. 

\ Julias formed a coalition to humble Venice, known by the 
league of Cambray. The principals of this league were* 
Maximilian I. oC^ Germany, Lewis XI I. of France, Fenli- 
naiid of Spain, together with the princes of Italy generally* 
'Ilie Venetians sunered this storm to gather and burst upon 
their heads without one effort to divert it ; their lone un« 
interrupted prosperityhad corrupted their policy, and loU 
led them into security. 

Overwhelmed by this mighty force, they abandoned all 
their conquests, shut themselves up in their city, and pued 
for peace. Julius, who was at the head of this league, and 
who had thrown his keys into the Tiber, drawn his sword to 
assert his dominion and become a champion of Mars, seized 
on and recovered such territory as lay within, and contigu- 
ous to his ecclesiastical estates, and settled a geace. 

Alarmed at the formidable force of Lewis, as well as the 
rest of the allies, Julius absolved the Venetians from his 
spiritual thunders, united them in his interest to expel all 
ioreigners out of Italy, ami drew his sword upon LewiSv. 
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Julius diverted Ferdinand from the league, united the Swiss 
in his interest, and solicited and obtained the aid of Henry 
VIIL' of England, who co-operated in the war. 

The famous battle of Ravenna lost Lewis all his claims 
in Italy, and his flight was as rapid as the flight of his pre- 
decessor Charles VilL Julius succeeded in aH his plans and 
died at an advanced age, leaving the <^hair to Leo X. 1513. 

Henry VHl. followed up the blow, formed a league with 
Maximilian, and the two sovereigns took the field in Flan- 
ders against Lewis XII., where the emperor MaximiJian 
served in the pay and under the command of Henry VHL 
of England. 

Here commenced the English and German coalitions in 
Flanders against France. Henry was entangled in a war 
with Scotland, and Lewis with Pope Leo X. at the safiiQ 
tirae« The war in Flanders became a war of posts ; the 
campaign closed without advantage to the parties, Henrj 
returned t6 England, a peace was settled generally by in- 
termarriages the next season, and the storip of war wab 
again hushed. 

Lewis died 1515, and was succeeded by his son-iB>law^ 
Francis I. ; and the next year died Ferdinand of Spaing 
and was succeeded by his grandson Charles, heir to the 
archduke Philip, sovereign of the low countries, who als4 
was elected emperor of Germany, upon the death of Mai^ 
irailian, under the title of Charles V., 1519. 

Amidst this bright constellation of princes, upoa the 
thrones of England, France, Spain^ and Germany, appeared 
Martin Jjuther, the angel of the gospel, and the champioii 
of the reformation. All these added to the use of letters, 
under the art of printing, to the use of gun powder in the 
art of war, to the use of the mariner's compass in the art of 
navigation, with the improvements of husbandry, inanufac- 
tures, and commerce, together with the discovery of a new 
world, commenced a new era in the annals of man, opened 
a new field for the display of talents, enterprbe and ambi- 
tion, -gave to the religion of the gospel a triumph over the 
bigotry, idolatrous superstition and corruption of popery, 
and opened the way for :the establishment of a pure church 
in Europe, and the wilderness of this modern Canaan of 
God. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

Oeneral state.<if soci^yj commerce, natigation^ and the arU, 
in Murope--~f6retsn adventures and discoveries-^refar* 

Before we enter upon that all-important scene, the 

reformation under Martin Lather, let us take a view of 
commerce, navigation, the arts, and state of society gene- 

tallj, at this eventful age. 

Portttgal which had been erected into a kingdom hj duke 
A]phoiizo Henriqaez, 1139; was torivbj feuds, and dis- 
tracted bj perpetual wars with the Mctors, until the reign of 
king John, 1385. He, like Alfred of England, turned the 
attention of the nation to their fleet. His successor, Don 
Henr J, 1414, enlarged and improved the plans of his father, 
cultivated the sciences with great success, applied the sci- 
ence of astronomy to the art of navigation, taught the Por- 
tuguese how to explore distant lands, and by their success-, 
ful eflforts, were inspired with a spirit for distant adventure. 
The same spirit grew and increased under the succeeding 
teign of Jonn if., who transmitted it to his successor, 
£manuel I. 

' At the commencement of his reign^ he found that the 
whole coast of Africa, upon the shore of the Atlantic, had 
been explored by his predecessor, as far as the cape of Good 
Hope ; the Azores and Cape de Verd Islands, opened to 
their view, and the vine^ and sugar cane, were introduced 
into Madeira with success. 

-' £manuel, alive to the spirit and successes of national en- 
terprise, sent a fleet of four ships under Vasco de Oama, 

. to explore the Indian Ocean, who discovered Hindostan 
or hither India, 1498, touched at the city of Calicut, 
on the Malabar coast, then greatly enriched by the trade of 
the Arabs, who were the carriers of the wealth of India, by 
the way of the red sea and fcigypt, or by the way of Pal- 
myra to Tyre and Sidon; from whence the Venetians and 
tjenoese conveyed it to Europe. 

- \ De Gama, after a perilous but successful voyage, returned 
to Lisbon, and thus laid the foundation of the commerce of 
India, by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. Pope Alex- 
^der Vl. caught the flre^ and granted to Emanuel all his 
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new dUcoyeries, and all such as he should discover^ pro- 
vided he should propagate the christian religion.. 
^ Fired with zeal and enterprise, pommercey and reli- 
^oni the whole nation caught the flame; and on a second 
adventure with thirteen ships, under Alvareiv do Cahnd,- 
thej traversed the great Atlantic, explored the coast of 
Brazil on the continent of South America, in 1500, took 
possession under the title of the land of the holy crossy 
pursued their voyage bj the way of the Cape of Good Hop 
to India, established with the sword an independent traoe^ 
and returned to Lisbon. 

A strong force was sent out in 1502, which confirmed 
the former establishment in India, burnt Calicut, and msde 
Goa, the emporium of Poctugjese commerce in India, I5t(f, 
In 1511, Albuquerque, the rortusnese governor of India, 
took the city of Malacca, 1513. He ruined the commerce 
of Egypt with India, by his depredation? on the shores of 
the red sea, and thus turned the wealth of India to Lisboo. 

Albuquerque, after all these services for hia country 4ml 
tiie world, like his great prototype, Christopher CohimbuSy 
fell a sacrifice to the envy and malice of his enemies, and 
died of a broken heart, in poverty and disgrace. 

The Portuguese afterwards extended their commerce to 
China and Japan. The discoveries of Christopher Colum** 
bus, 1492, we will reserve for tlie history of America.— 
The English, the Spaniards, and the Dutch, were soon en- 
gaged in this commerce of the east ; and all that wealth 
which used to pass into the west, by the way of the Persian 
gulf, to Tyre and the red sea, to Cairo and Alexandria, 
and from tlience, by the ships of Venice and Genoa, to 
Flanders in the low countries, and Dantzic and other ports 
on the Baltic, and thence generally diffused over Europe— 
w^as at th^s time brought to Lisbon, by the way of the Cape \ 
of Good Hope, which continues to this day the highway ot 
the commerce of the west with the east ^ . 

The angel of the gosjpel commenced his labours in the | 
heart of Germany, of uDk>lding to the world the mystery of ■ 
iniquity which had for so many centuries been veiled in the 
mysteries of popery, by publislnng the pure doctrines of the ; 
gospel, in a language familiar to all, and disclosing the cor* , 
ruptions of tlie beast without morala, without reli^on, and 
without the authority of God. 

France and Spain were now erj^ressed in the strife be* 
tween Charlea Y. and Francis I. for supretnacy in Italy* 
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Henry Vlll. of Btiglaiid was engased in holding t balance 
of power bet WMB iSem, whilst Lather was left in the heart 
ef f^rmaay to pid^Iish good tidings ofgood ttings* 

i^ was opposed by pope Clethent v 11. who summoned 
-a diet at Worms to cneck the progreta of Luther, who had 
c^DTerted to the fiiith nearl j one half of German j^ and gain* 
ed tlie confidence of a great part of tiie remainder. The 
edicts of the diet of Worms, and the spiritaal thunders of 
Clement, were lost in the air ; Lather set them at defiance. 

Chariefr y« alarmed for the Mfetr of the church, and die 
peace of Germany, assembled the diet of Spires to take into 
consideration the state of religion ; they confirmed die 
edicts of Worms ; this called forth the protest of the Elec- 
tor of Saxony, the LandgrtTe of Hesse, the Duke of Loren- 
borg, the Prince of Anhalt, with the deputadon of fourteen 
free imperial cities, against the edict or Spires, and fixed to 
the followers of Lather the name of protestants, which con* 
tinoes to this day. 

MetaaetboB, who conmerated with Lather, drew up a sts- 
lemof principles, stylen the confession of Augsbui^, which 
became die strong h<dd of attack and defence, through this 
wonderful contest ; which resisted the sword, the torch and 
the gibbet, with all the malice of hellish assassinadon ; sUnnI 
die palladium of the reformation, triumphed over the beast 
with his ten. horns, and has transmitted the blessings of 
^ peace on earth, anil good will to men," down to us in tbit 
western world. 

The field of foreign enterprize led off the attention of 
die maritime states of d« south of Europe, and the ereat 
contest in Italy between Charles V. and Francis I. in 
vWhoch Francis foiled, and was led a prisoner from the 
«^ of Pavta into Spain, all served to uivert the attention 
of these powers, and open the way for the more easy spread 
of the retbrmation— <aad the effects of these very struggles, 
and this commerce were, to expand the minds of men, and 
fadlitate the easy and general circulation of the scriptures 
of truth* 

Henry ynLt>f England, with a steady eye to the bal- 
ance of power in Europe, elected the restoration of Francis 
L after a captivity of two years, entered into the reli^ous 

2 Barrels of the day, and by his defence of popery, obtained 
rem the pope4he title of defender of the niith ; but when 
his hi^efls refiised to sanction the divorce of his wife, hh 
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tiir«w off the nmtky severed We kingdom of Ei^ml from 
the hoi J veO) fouiided the reformira pro^eetent eptecopel 
church) by e decree of his periiament, pheed hinself at its 
head) ana at one bold stroke abolished all tiie religioiis clois- 
ters of England* Thus at one radical Mow rooted out po* 
pery^bj the destmetion of these sinks of eormptiony to- 
gether wiA the iniaeftce of the inonkst those pests waA 
SrooM of soeietTf who governed them* 

Henrj proeeeiied to dirorce his first wifoy Catharine of 
gpainf and in seccession married five othMk $ divorced two, 
beheaded two, and two died nataral deaths. Heorj was 
ft no Latheraa, and so Ml was he of the ideas of heretics, that 
be denounced all who qnestioned his wpremacy, and 
brought ti>the Uoek att whoadvocated tiie docMnea of Ijk^ 
tfaetw««Dd the sii articles called the bloody bill which Heny 
forced throng Ins parliament, proved him to be yet an or** 
thodoi catholic, and the observance of the six articles 4o 
enforced withtbe ponishmmit of death. 

Henrv VIII. went very far to promote tiie reformation in 
Snglaod ; yet he was as bloody an etf Ansiaat and tyrant, as 
many of the popes of Ronoy and died as he lived, a Cmfk t lk * 



CHAP. XXIV. 

8t Baamolomew. 

Ths confeasion of Augsburg, and the kaeue of Smal- 
kaldt, which unit^ the faith and energies of the peotes^ 
tants in Germany, maintaiiied: a firm resistanee to the 

towers of the emperor and the pope, until they were bro- 
en by the civil wars, and the redaction of 8axony« TUa 
stroke gave strength and confidence to the emperor ; he 
convoked ^e dietof Aufliburg, and published his interim. 

TMs mon^l thii^ phced Charles between two firasy 
escited tim mdigoation^ the -Pope, and his despotic sway 
uniled more firmly the preiestani league of SmaikaMe,anidl 
broaght vbl prince Maurice, who had sobdoed Saxony for 
the emponMTt to of^se Charles, and aupiiortthe protestant 
league. In the midst of these scenes, died Clement VU»f 
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99il Francis L, and W0m Mweetded bj Bid IILy tad Hta* 
rj II., ^ France. 

This cbatiee of maasoreaiti Mamriea, haaiMcd the haagh- 
ij plants of Charles, aod fixed the reforoiatioii apon as 
iiBmovaUe baus ia Germaiij* 

In tte imdst of these troubles, and iBMaedifitely after 
the lesffite of Sm^kalde^ died Martin Liitber $ having sown 
the seeds of the refomuilaoih and having lived to realizo» 
tbiM^ waters coald not qaencht and that floods ooald not 
drown them ; bat that a way was already prepared fi»r them 
to illuaitiiate the world, 

TIhis we have seen how the prediction of die prophet has ^ 
been fuifiyed-in this angel of the ^espel i and everj prol- 
eslant divine ftom that day to this, has added one mors 
blast to the trasip of the immortal Lather ^ and all who 
s^U foUow, will eontinne to swell the Uast, till the eon- 
mencement of the millennial day. 

In the midst of the Matnpbs of the refiMrmation in Ger* 
many^idied Henry VIIL of Bi^^and, and was succeeded by 
his only son, Edward Yl^ at nine years of age. Henry 
se^ed his crown by will ^ first o|ioii Bdwvd, (by fane 
Seymour ;) then to Mary, (by Catherine of Arragon j) then 
to Elizabeth, (by Anne Bolyn.) During the minority of 
Edward, Ae regencj^ devoiyea upon his undo, the duke of 
Somerset, with the title of protector, together with five oth# 
er executors, with archbishop Cranmer at their head. Un- 
der this protectorate, a war sprung up between Bn|^nd 
and Scotland, which occasioned the Scots to fend the young 
princes Hary uito France for her edvcatioo, produced no 
decisive events, and ciiMted with the triumph ot the reform- 
ation in England, and the establishment ol the church and 
I^tnrgy, as they now stsnd at this day. 

TM intrkues of the earl of Northumberland, which 
birouehtto the block the ri^eat and protector, and upon 
the &atb of Bdaard VL, conferred ttie throne upon lady 
lane Gray, to tlie exclusion of the beir named in Henry's 
%nU-^*thearm of justice, supported by the voice of the na- 
tion, which set aside ladv Jane^ray, brought the earl of 
^ovihufi^erland to the block, and placed me crown ufion 
Mary, the rightful heir««— ive shall fiass over, togeth# with 
the Idoody reign of queen Mary,¥0 which she attempti^ to 
restore the Catholic religion, with the union and sovereigQ- 
ty <rf the holy see, jrt the ^pense of the best blood of the 
nation. 
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In tills bl4>ody reign, a Johm R^lM, a La&aier, a Cra«^ 
mer, and other worthies of the protestast church fell a 
Jiacrifice. A d insorrection to resist these sattguinary scenes, 
and restore lady Jane Gray and her husband, lord Dadley9 
to the throne, brought these worthies to the block, tether 
with some^f the best biood of the nation who abetted their 
cause $ aiia the triumph of popery swam in blood five years^ 
when the nation was relieved by the death of Mary, and 
the accession of the tltustrious Elizabeth, 1558« 

In tlie same year, Charles V., at the age of fifty-six, be* 
stowed his crown and sceptre npon his son, Philip IL, kins 
of Spain, and husband of Maty queen of finglana-*^pa8sea 
the remainder of his days in retirement and private life, 
and left the reformation triumphant in Germany, pari of 
Switzerland, in England and Scotland, with favorable pres^ 
pects in France and Ireland. 

One of the first steps of Elizabeth was, to ext^id the 
arm of protection to die protestants in Scotland, already 
worn down b^ a popish persecution, under the t-c^ncj of 
queen Mary, instigated and supported by the intr^es of 
Jfrance, under the inflfoence of her husband, Francis IL, 
who had succeeded Henry IL The reformation, ^ter a 
severe and desperate struggle, triumphed over all ofqposi*- 
lion in Scotland, by the assistance of queen Elizabeth, and 
established the protestant presbyt^ian churoh, as enjoyed 
at Ais day in Scotland, 

' The death of Francis 11. at this time, left the queen of 
Scots without issue, guaranteed to the protestants of Scot- 
land the enjoyment of their religion^ and to Elizabeth &e 
tranquillity of her throne. 

Charles IX. succeeded to the thrond^ ten years of age> 
and the kingdom fell under the regency of the queen moth- 
er, and the icing of Navarre was named lieutenant general 
of France. At this time the reformation had taken deep 
root in France $ and the catliolics and protestants were so 
nearly balanced, that some degree of toleration became 
ne<^essary on the part of the crawn, to appease the violence 
of party. An edict was accordingly published, allowing to 
protestants the free enjoyment of tneir religion, witliout 
the walls of cities. This edict led to ^ civil war, in which 
Phijpp IL of Spain engaged with the bitterness of his heart 
affainst the protestants ; and Elizabeth of England, that 
<£ampion of the reformation, ip their support. The prot^ 
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cslaDls after a severe stnugle, were socceitAiU tod ebttin- 
ed a furtiier guarantee of Sieir privileges. 

Vwm the retara of Marj, from Fraace to Scotland, vpoa 
the aeiyth of ber hasbaady Francis II. king of France, she 
carried with her all the dmnoe and splendor of her per- 
adOy poKshedbya French eoocation, and poisoned widi the 
pnociples and bigotrj of the catholic religion ; tliis, aot- 
withstanding all her efforts to preveiit it, poisoned die na* 
iMmy and embittered her life, bj aiienatina the affections 
of her people, exciting their jealousy and distrust, and in- 
flaming tiie protestants to open acts of disrespect, insult, 
vi^ence, ana rebellioik 

litis rebellion in Scotland led Mary to France for coun- 
cil and support, where the reformation was denounced, and 
a total overthrow upon the continent, especially in France, 
Spain, and the low countries, concerted at Bayonne by the 
holy, or catholic league. When Mary became acquainted 
wiui this, she determined to co-operate in Scotland, and 
RUppress the rebellious protestants by severity, or even ex- 
termination* 

In the midst of these scenes of distress in the nation, 
Mary married lord Darnley, against the will of the protes* 
tantsy by whom she had a son, James VI. ; soon after this 
event, ated Darnley, the husband of Mary, by an explosion 
of gun powder. The flames of discord, by the impruden- 
des of Mary, were asain kindled into ^ a civil war; and 
Mary was constrained to flee into England, place herself 
under the protection of her sister Elizabeth, wnere she was 
confined, and by an order of Elizabeth, languished in her 
prison, a subject of intrigue. 

During her confinement, Scotland was torn by the con- 
flicting interests of the catholic and protestant ouarrel ; 
France became a^in the theatre of a religious civil war ; 
and the low countries were drenched in blood, to enforce the 
catholic league^ and exterminate the husunots or protes- 
tantsb The illustrious queen Elixabeth, high raised on the 
protestant throne of England, sat clothed in all the majesty 
of herself, and held the balances. Again under her auspi- 
cious influence, the protestants triumphed in France, and 
by a favourable peace, secured tbe enjoyment of their prin* 
oiples. 

The* queen of Scots, during her confinement, had re- 
course to Charles IX. of France, and Philip II. of Spain ; 
but the distracted state of their own dominions, left them 
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no leisure to attend to h€r unjiappr cause. The peree^u* 
tlon9 in the low countrif^s, under the duke of Alva, tlmt 
blood thirsty bigot of Philip II., drove the seven provinces 
of Holland to unite in their owii defence, raise the standard 
of rebellion, and assert their independence of the crown i^ 
Spain. This opened a severe and bloody contest : thej 
applied to Elizabeth for aid ; again she held the balances^ 
severed the low countries from Spain, and established their 
independence. Elizabeth also put an end to the catholic 
persecutions in Scotland, by giving up Mary to the execu- 
tioner ; and tlie protests^nts ^iumphed in Scotland. 

Not so in France; the catholic league filled the heart of 
Charles IV. ; he affected to form a onion with the cathoJics 
and protestants, by giving his sister in marriase to the young 
king of Navarre, and upon the grand celebration of the 
nuptials in Paris, where the protestants resorted upon tbe 
occasion, from ail parts of France, he ordered a general 
massacre to commence and extend throughout the kingdom. 
More than seventy thousand protestants of every age, se^, 
and condition throughout France, fell a sacrifice to this 
bloody edict. All France, amidst the horrors of this dis- 
tressing scene, was filled with rejoicings 4or the tiiumphs 
of the church militant upon the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. In the midst of these scenes died Charles IV. at 
twenty-four years of age, of a horrible disease and was 
succeeded by Henry III. 1574. 



CHAP. XXV. 

Affairs of the Reformation genei^allif'^Sp&nish Armada^ 

These conflicts of the reformation in the west of Europe 
have given an entire change to th^ affairs of Christendom^ 
produced new scenes and new theatres of action, and the 
spirit of commercial enterprize, has given a new spring to 
the mind of man. 

The emperor Ferdinand, who succeeded Charles V. 1557, 
made one grand effort to unite the discords of religion in 
Germany, by the council of Trent, 1561, which offered' a 
degree of toleration upon the plan of tiie interim of Charles 



V. and was in like manner rejected by both parties ; the 
.cmiaeil was disserved 1565, Ferdinand died 1564, and was 
succeeded bjr Maximilian II. 

The ammtion of Selira II. Saltan of Constantinople, in 
his wars with the Venetians, and apon Honmrj, gave fuU 
employment to the reign of Maximilian. The massacre of 
St. Bartholomew filled all Earope with horror, and all 
Fraoce with revenge. These barbarous and sanguinary 
princiBles of popery greatly promoted the protestant cause, 
caused a civil war, and Henry III. pot himself at the head 
of the protestant9. 

lo the midst of these scenes Philip li. kina of Spain, 
greatly enriched by commerce and the mtnes of Mexico and 
Peru, and highly incensed against queen Elizabeth, as the 
protector of the protestants, prepared for the invasion of 
Eo^and, with the most formidable fleet then ever known, 
Btyksd the invincible armada, to tear from Elizabeth the 
balances of Europe, hurl her from her tlirone, and, like 
William of Normandy, wield the sceptre of England^ and 
restore the rights of the holy see. 

Elizabeth at the same time narrowly escaped from the 
blackest conspiracy, under Babbin^ton ; and the plans of 
Philip were left to the success of his invincible armada. 
The armada put to sea, and appeared oft' the coast of Eng- 
land, threw the nation into a state of consternation, called 
forth all the majesty and energies of Elizabeth, who by a 
special act of heaven, was soon relieved from her alarm. 
A violent tempest arose, which overwhelmed the aimada, 
dispersed and dashed the ships against the rocks, and left 
the fugitives an easy prey to the ships of Elizabeth, and at 
a blow her throne was secured ; which called forth from 
the queen this memorable expressiun-*^^ Beus flavit dissi- 
pantur." .(God blew and they are scattered.) 

Henry the III. of France, at the head of the protestants, 
at the same time laid siege to his capital, then in the power 
of the catholics, where he was assassinated by a Dominican 
friar, and left bis crown to the king of Navarre^ Henry 
lY., (first of the Bourbons,) who, pressed bj^ the catholic 
league,bad recourse to Elizabeth. She sent him aid, by the 
means of which he held the catholics at bay ^ and in order 
to secure the tranquillity of his kingdom, embraced the 
catholic religion, and published his famous edict of Nantz, 
which guaranteed to the protestants the quiet enjoyment 
of their religion. Thus Henry restored peace to his throne 
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IB the midst of jttAovLS^i gtre tranqiiiUity to France, an<f 
settled a peace with Philip of Spain, 1598. 

At this time died Philip II., and the war still raged with 
violence in the low countries, which was closed bj a trace 
for twelve years, between Ptiilip III. and the United Prov- 
inces, 1609. At the same time, Philip caused the Moors 
to be expelled from Spain, (more than one neiiliton of hardj, 
industrious inhabitants :} this, togetl>er with the loss (^ the 
armada, the seven United Provinces, tc^ether wiA ihe 
pride and indolence arising from the great infinx of wealth 
from Mexico and Peru, and the degrading eflfects of tke 
inquisition upon the tnind of man, humbled the pride of 
Spain, and placed her in a degraded mtoation, from which 
she has never risen. 

Imroediatelj after the d^th of Philip IL, died queen 
Elizabeth, 1601, and left her throne to James VI., of Scot* 
land, son of Marj, whom she had beheaded in England. 
James united the kingdoms of England and Scotland; and 
was the first king of Great Britain, under the title of 
James I. 

The reign of queen Elizabeth, is above all comment^ 
stands unrivalled in the annals of England, and of (he 
world, and opened the way for all that k valuable to die 
protestant cause. ' 

Henry IT. succeeded to a throne greatly impoverished^ 
and almost ruined by the relisious civil wars in France. 
His energy, talents, and ambition, fitted him to fill the 
throne of France at this time: he quieted the feuds of 
France, and made one great effort to quiet the feuds of tiie 
continent, by his plan of one great confederated republic, 
with France at its head. 

To effect this, he encouraged and promoted the ^tes* 
tant cause in Germany, and the low countries, and in the 
midst of his visionary plans, fell a sacrifice to the da^ec 
of a monk, in the streets of Paris, 1610, and was succeeded 
by Lewis XIIL, then a minor. ^ 

France,^nder the Teg^cy of the queen mottMsr, felf 
again into ^11 the former scenes of discord and civil war ; 
and the continent was now torn with the conflicts of tbe 
two great parties, known by the names of the evangelical 
union, and the catholic league. 

Germany was one continued scene of civil war, and at 
the same time entangled in the wars of the Franks, throagh 
the reigns of Rodolph IL and Matthias, down to the death 
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of Philip ill. of SpaiD, who held his share in these fends^ 
to aogment his power in Italj, 1621. 

The United Fnmnces, notwitlistsnding they were torn 
with severe religioes feads aiDeojnt the protestsots them- 
selves, inmediatelT after the pacification of 1609, had now 
s;reatlj extended their commerce in the east, taken Brazil 
In the west^ and were the immediate commercial rivals of 
alt the i^uitime states of Europe. 

France was now torn, and distracted with a religioos 
civil war which raged with more violence than the former | 
^ same religions fends continued to distract Germany, 
and d»e parties prepared to settle all their disputes with 
the sword^ upon the great theatre of Germany. 

A marriage took place at this time* between Charles hj 
ften prince of Wales, and Henrietta, sister of Lewis XIIL 
of France, which produced the same consequences in Bnc* 
land, as the marriage of Mary queen of Scots, with Francis 
ILof France, had done in Scotland. 

This war between the protestant union, end the catholic 
league, commenced about 1610, became general throoghoof 
Eorepe, called into action all the great taleiiis of EorOpc, 
sad wae the first general display of arms upon the great 
theatre of tiermany. 

Upon this grand theatre of action, flourished the great 
Chistavos Adolphus, king of Sweden, in support of the evan* 
gelical union, and crowned with his death, the famous vic- 
tory of Lntzen. 

'fhis triumph of Lutzen, was the triumph of the reforma- 
tion ^ and the treaty of Prague, 1635, guaranteed to the 
union, from the court of Vienna, all the claims of the cham- 
mons of the reformation : but the war still raged with 
France, until the death of Lewis XIII., 1643, tlten under 
Lewis XIV., until the peace of Westphalia, 1635. This 
again confirmed to the union all former treaties, and gave 
them an uninterrupted enjoyment of their religion, togeth- 
er with an equal share in the srand councils of Germany, 
and broke the power of the catholic league. 
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CHAP. XXVL 

Reformation continued — Great Britain under James 

under Charle$ L 

Upon the death of queen Elizabeth, we found Janes 
the I., son of the unfortunate Mary queen of Scots^ as tim 
rightful heir ; and agreeable to the wishes of Elisabe^ and 
the two nations, upon the throne of England. Jatnea !• was 
great grand-son of Margaret, eldest daughter of HenryYU.^ 
and upon the failure of the male line in die house ^ Tudor^ 
he was the true heir, and commenced the dynasty of the 
house of Stewart: the chanse was easy and regular. 

James was courted by all the potentates of Europe, ami 
after the defeat of the conspiracy in favour of bis eausint 
Arabella Stuart, enjoyed a tranquil throne^ gave bis whole 
attention to the sciences, and by his writings, proved the 
pope to be antichrist, and modern Rome tiie whore of Bab« 
jlon. 

'??!lbeMened with confidence at these public aentitoenfe 
of the king, tt^ SteCt of l^uritansy which had now greatly io* 
creased in England^ ventured to approach the throne, with 
hopes to obtain tN abolition of episcopacy* This bold 9^ 
proach alarmed the king, and be re^irned this^steadj re<« 
ply: << no bishop no kina." _. 

The puritans were ordered to confornu James dedareir 
himself the husband of one wife, destroyed the harriers of 
the frontier towns, and brought the two kingdoms together^ 
as his one wife. These popular measures of James^ did 
not satisfy the puritans, nor the catholics; and tlie latter 
consented to the diabolical scheme of destroyiiig b<^h kii^ 
and parliament at a blow, by the famous gun powder plot, 
1605.^ 

Upon the detection of this plot, a vast quantity^ ^ g^n 
powder in barrels, was found concealed under the house of 
lords, the day before the session of parliament, with one 
Fawkes,(a Fleming,) placed as the sentinel, and excotioh- 
er, with his matches ready prepared. The detection of this 
plot, involved many catholics of the first distinction \ whose 
conviction and execution, spilt some of the hest blood of 
the nation. The detection of this plot, and the lenity of 
James, secured his popularity, and absolved him from sU 
suspicions of popery, during his rei|^ 
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James made great eferts to cmlize the Bnftlish, Scotch^ 
and particnlwljy the Iriah ; and took more MMt in the 
arts of peace, than of war. ^ James, h^ his weaKaess^dis* 
tracted ms reign, in bestowing nnmented favors noon an* 
deserving fovorites* To support these, he ofTenaed the 
nation, by selling to tiie Dntch the caationary towns, pleda- 
od to 'queen Elizabeth when she granted tnem support in 
tiieir revolutionary struggle* 

James' next unpopular step, was, to attempt to establish 
a nniformitj of worahip in Scotland, as well as England, 
together with church dncipline ; and for this purpose the 
kinc ynsHed his native country. 

Tne nobility of Sco^nd were attached to the govern- 
ment of James, flie people were under a certain dq;ree 
of feudal vassalage, and of course slaves $ but the kirk, or 
reifriip of Scotland, was free, independent, and of the 
pTMij^terian order. This order existed at this tiofte in 
Switzerland, upon tfie plan of Zuinglius, and John Calvin, 
Aegreat apostles of Switzerland. 

The first unpopular stroke of James in Scotland was, to 
permit certain catiiolic lords, who had been imnished Scot- 
Imd, to i«tum to the kingdom. This lit up a fire, he 
iMver could extinguish, raisM an insurrection which placed 
James at the mercy of a mob in Edinburgh* This occa- 
moned a conventi<m of the states of Scotland, where James 
<4>tained an acknowie^Lrement of his supremacy over the 
efeclesiastical affairs of Scotland, with the power of settling 
the fonns of worship and church discipline, with the con- 
sent of tiie arch bishops, bishops, an^ a competent number 
of ministers. 

Tins dan^rous power was opposed by his parliament, 
and relinquished b^ James : but the next year ne introdu- 
ced some ceremonies, by the consent of the kirk. This 
kindled the fire in Scotland ; and the execution of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, the projector of the colonies in North 
America, stamped an odium upon the reign of James which 
futlowed him to his grave. 

in addition to this, the match he was planing for his son 
Charles, then prince of Wales, with the Infanta of Spain, 
roused the feelings and resentment of the nation, and 
broitght on a colHsion between James and his parliamenti 
and opened the controversy of privilege and prer^ative, 
which nail for its object to destroy the true balance ofpower 
ia the government, by throwing too great a weight into the 



scale of monarchy, under the claim of pren^live, or too 
great a weight into the scale of deinocracj under the claim 

of privilege* . 

The Spanish match, after a most courteous interview of 
Charles to Sp^un with the Infanta, was closed bj intrigue^ 
which produced a war between England and S]Mtin, and aff^ 
alliance was formed between Charles and the princess Hen- 
rietta of France. Charles succeeded to the throne upon 
the death of his father, 16£5» The attempts of James to 
lord it over the forms of religion in Scotland and England, 
drove from his kingdom that little band of puritans, with 
their pious minister the Rev. John Robbins, who^fled to 
America, and will become the subject of notice in the Amer*' 
ican narrative. 

The duke of Buckingham, who had accompanied Charles 
to Spain, and been the instrument of breaking off the Span- 
ish match, bad thereby become very popular with the parlitL- 
ment This increased the insolence of Buckingham^ until 
he ruined Charles and himself, in the esteem of the natipo, 
and paid for his folly and temerity by the knife of the assas- 
sin: but it was now too late; the war of prerogative and 
privilege between Charles and his parliament, had gone too 
far. Charles tried, the expedient of dissolving his parlia- 
ment; but this only fanned the fire; the war against France 
in support of the fiu^nots, had done the same, and even 
the fall of the obnoxious Buckingham had given no relief. 
The passions of the parties had surmounted flieir under- 
standings, and what was best for the nation, was now involv- 
ed in the point, who should rule. 

The queen, who i/fks a catholic, and archbishop Land, 
who was a haughty, violent prelate, had both great influence 
with Charles ; strengthened his obstinate resolutions, aod 
fixed his fate. 

A specimen of the religions principles, which were the ba- 
sis of all this national struggle, may be seen in the consecra- 
tion of the church of St. Catherine, near the borders of 
Scotland. Archbishop Laud marched in procession witb 
great pomp and solemnity, to perform the holy office of 
consecration. When be approached the church, a loud voice 
exclaimed, *^ Open ! open ! ye everlasting doors ! and kt 
the kins of glory in" — ^the doors flew open, the archbishop 
entered--feil on his knees, and exclaimed with extended 
arms, and uplifted eyes, << this place is holy, the ground is 
boly ; in the naine of the father^ son, and holy ghost^ I po* 
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DouDce it hoi J.'' He approached the communion table, and 
i^oiyed frequently towards it; then marched in nrocesaion 
roiond tiie chnrcb, repeating the 100th psalm ; tnen said a 
f >rm of prayer, concluding with these words : *< We conse- 
-^rate this church, and separate it unto thee as holy ground, 
not to be profaned any more to common uses ^ uttering 
imprecations on all who should profane that sanctuary, 
bowing towards the east upon eyery imprecation, and ex- 
claiming ^^ Let ail the people say amen." He then pro- 
nouneed benedictions on all who should nurse, and enrich 
tiiat church by their temporal gifts $ and upon every bene- 
diction, bowing towards the east, exclaimal : << Let all the 
people say amen." iPoch were the counsellors, and such 
the religion, which distracted the nation under the exter- 
nals of privilege and prerogative. 

In this state of thin^, a change of ministry, even under 
a privilege administration, produced no change in the pub- 
lic feeling. The same measures distracted both England 
and Scotland, and the jurisdiction of presbyteries, synods, 
and other democratic courts, were abolished, and tile 
general assembly had fallen into neglect for more than two 
years ; all this kindled the fire in the kirk of Scotland, and 
an attempt was made to revive the college of justice, be- 
tween the clergy and laity, as before the reformation. All 
classes of people took the alarm, and popery, was the gen- 
eral cry. 

When the dean of Edinburgh attempted to introduce 
the liturgy into t^ie cathedral of St. Giles, arrayed in iiis 
surplice — '' a pope ! a pope !" vociferated from all parts of 
the church ; and the tumult was so great as to require the 
interposition of civil authority to protect the service. All 
these arts, led the Scotch to unite in a solemn covenant, to 
resist the usurpations of the crown, and protect the kirk. 

This coalition of power, proved a barrier to the encroach- 
ments of Charles, called forth tiie best talents of the nation, 
opened a civil war, and the parliament of England co-ope- 
rated with the covenanters, and their vengeance fell first 
on the minister of Charles, the earl of Strafford ; who, after 
the most masterly and dignified defence, was convicted of 
treason ; and in spite of all the efforts of Charles to save 
him, brought to the block. 

This sacrifice produced a momentary suspension of the 
evils ; but the fire soon began to rase, both in England, 
Scotland and Ireland, and produced rrom the English par-* 
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liament thie famous nemonstrance^ which was an appeal to 
the people, although addressed to the king ; an4 was 
fURy a manifesto, and a signal for the la&teztremitr* The 
^ofence of the parties increased daily $ excess followed 
excess, and violence and extreme succeeded viblence and 
extreme, until privilege iswallowed np prerc^ative, the 
voice of the Icing was lost in the usurpations of parliament, 
a 6ivil war raged, the king was overpowered and fled, 
arch bishop Laud was accused of high treason, and broa«^t 
io the block, the kin;}; was takett^ broudit to London, im- 
prisoned, tried, executed, and his death laid the foundation 
of the commonwealth, under the protectorate of OH?ef 
Cromwell. 



CHAP. XXVIL 

Great Britain under Oliver CromweW^Charles Il^^Frahce 

under Louis XIV. 

During the reign of Charles L, the civil and religious 
liberty of the nation engrossed their whole attention, their 
agriculture and commerce were neglected,their foreign pos- 
sessions languished, the Dutch seized on some of their most 
valuable spice islands, and the affairs of the nation were 
low. As soon as they had recovered tiieir liberties, and 
established the commonwealth, the spirit of the nation rose 
with the spirit of liberty, they chastised their hau^htv, in- 
solent, avaricious neighbours the Dutch, in several despe- 
rate, bloody and decisive naval combats, extended their 
commerce, improved their agriculture, cultivated the arts, 
sciences and manufactures, and opened the way fw the 
restoration of the monarchy under the splendid reign ot 
Charles IL 

Charles succeeded to the throne through the artful policy 
of general Monk, who relieved the nation from theiiecble» 
imbecile reign of Richard, son of Oliver Qromwell, whose 
talents were far below the ambition of the nation, and who 
reigned only seven months. Charles II., more intent on 
his own pleasures, and the gratifications of his courtiers, 
than the good of his people, suffered the commerce of the 
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nation again to declioe» and the Dutch to rival them io 
India* 

The efforts to settle North America were successful, and 
a foundation was laid in this rei^n, for the succeeding ittuA- 
perous enterprise of the nation in tiie new world. 

That spirit of the reformation which had resisted tiie vU 
olent measureslof Charles I., and flourished so conspicuously 
under the common weal tli, was in its full strength in Scot- 
land, at the accession of Charles IL, and displayed its xeal 
and enthusiasm, in large and frequent relisious assemblies, 
in the open field, such as are with us called cainp^meetings, 
and then called conventicles. 

That liberty which always accompanies such zeal, Charles 
considered as incompatible with the dignity of his crown, 
and sent the earl of Lauderdale to check and suppress it 
Again the spirit of the reformation was called to assert its 
liberties against the violent measures of the crown ; but not 
with the same success. The power of the crown prevailed^ 
and through the extremes of violence, cruelty and severity, 
the spirits of the enthusiasts were humbled. If such things 
coula be done in the green tree, what could not be done 
io the dry : if a protestant administration could be guilty 
of such severity and cruelty, what might not be expected 
from popery. 

Whilst the nation were shocked with the severities of 
Charles, and distresses of Scotland, thej^ were roused, as by 
a clap of thunder,by the alarm of the |>opish plot. This, whe- 
ther a reality , or an artful finesse, is still douotful ; hut at that 
ttme,a6 a serious reality, it excited strong apprehensions, and 
threw the nation into tne highest state ofalarm, opened again 
the sharpest conflict between the king and his parliament; 
excited the same feelings in the nation, as in the reign of 
Charles I., spilt some of the high blood of the nation, and 
nothing but the conciliatory address, and high popularity of 
the king, could have prevented another civil war. 

The intrisues of France, at this time, had a powerful in- 
fluence in the court of Charles ; he made the most of it, 
and by a money compact with the cabinet of Louis XIV., 
became independent of his parliament, assumed d dicta- 
torial style, set them at defiance, humbled their refractory 
spirit, and triumphed in their submission. 

The doctrine of passive obedience, and non-resistance, 
became the order of the day, and were echoed from the 
dest and the bar through the nation. Charles enjoyed his 
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sueeeases in trittm))b, deprived the city of Londeii Otftts 
cliartcr ; the other cities tendered a TOiuntary resigoatioii 
of theirs^andgealed the independence of the ci*own. 

Although these measures excited th^ passions and indig- 
nation of these sons of liberty, roused the resentment of 
the Rjehouse plot^ (so called,) a plot destined to restore 
the commonwealth by another revolution. This M^as dis* 
covered, and some oi the best blood of the nation, laid tlie 
foundation of that permanent strength in the monarchy, 
nirhich alone has supported it through all the succe^ive 
stru^les of the nation, and enabled it to triumph over 
that msorganizing spirit of liberty, which became so fac- 
tious in the time of tne French revolution. 

It placed in the power of the crown, (or of the minister,) 
the control of the borough elections, whicti constitutes 
three-fourths of the members of parliament, and thereby 
has, to this day, given the minister the control of that 
branch of the government, and rendered the crown despotic. 
Charles disclosed all the religion he had at his death, par- 
took of the papal eucharist, from the hands of a catholic 
priest, and died. James IL, duke of York^ and brother to 
Charles, succeeded to the throne. James was a violent 
catholic. 

Thus we see how God has overruled the conflicting pas- 
sions of men,, in this mighty struggle, of the reformation 
with popery, and. liberty with tyranny, and placed the gov- 
ernment and the church, exactly in that point, which have 
proved to this day, to be best adapted to the peace and 
prosperity of that nation^ and the good of the world. To 
illustrate this remark, let us take a view of the gigantic 
power of Lewis XIV., king of France. Lewis XIV, succee- 
ded Lewis XIIL, 1643, in the midst of the reign of Charles 
I. During his minority^ and under the re^ncy of the 

Sueen and cardinal Mazarine, Franpe was, like England, 
istracted with feuds. 

When Lewis took possession of the crown, he was the 
most splendid, ambitious monarch that ever filled the throne 
of France. He cherished the discords in England, and at 
the same time revived allr the ancient claims of the crown 
under Charlemagne, and erected the standard of conquest 
to recover them. 

Spain attempted to avail herself of the feuds in France, 
which arose out of the management of Mazarine ; but 
Lewis, united with Cromwell, the protector of the common- 
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wealth <tf EiiglaDd, toeii humbled SpaiB, and closed this 
war. The stru^le for supremacj upon the oceaoy which 
b^an between England and the seven United Provinces of 
Holland, in the reigo of Charles I.9 still continued ; and 
fingkind under Otwnwell, gained a decided superioritj 
over the Dutch. 

U|>on the accession of Charles II., Louis availed himseli' 
of this strife, and engaged England in his Views, to humble 
the Dutch, and add the low countries to France. For this 
purpose he assembled a most splendid military force, took 
the field in person, and entered Flanders at the head of 
his victorious army. 

At the same time the combined fleet of France and Eng- 
land, amounted to one hundred ships* The UniXed Prov- 
inces were thrown into the highest state of alarm ; they 
collected their fleet, to guard and protect their ports, inun- 
dated their country, sued for peace, and offered the most 
flattering terms ; but all to no effect : their ruin was sealed 
by the vindictive malice of Charles, and the all-conquering 
ambition of I^wis. The terms were rejected, and the war 
{Mirstted with vigour. 

This roused tip the energies of the Dutch, who had by 
' their efforts ransomed their country from ti)e ocean, and 
enriched it by their commerce. They declared the prince 
of Orangey stadtholder, or chief magistrate of the nation $ 
and fn*epared ibr their defence. 1 he throne of William 
was secured by the violent death of the Dewitts, and other 
opposers in Holland ; and he took the field in person.-^ 
The conflict on the ocean was desperate, and the confede- 
rates successful $ but the stadtholder triumphed ove^ Lewis 
in the low countries, and he was compelled to abandon all 
his e^nquests. 

Spain and Germany, by an alliance, supported the stadt- 
holder. Thedistracted state of England compelled Charles 
II. to withdraw from the war^ and oner \m mediation. The 
war became a war of posts, and was attended with great 
displays of tactics and valor. At this time Sweden became 
confederate with France, and Charles 11. a pensionary to 
Lewis, by a secret treaty. 

Lewis became formitkble at sea, and successful against 
the combined fleets of Spain and Holland, in a splendid 
naval action on the coast of France, and sealed tliis victory 
by the death of the gallant De Ruyter, the Dutch admiral. 
XVie i^airs of France again became prosperous, and Lewis 
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The pen of Bra^nos was {mnied and severe, weU caicaU- 
ted to exeite doubts, and lead the phlic mind ta ftaase, ce- 
iect and consider, whether all tbts was foAinded npon the 
antiioritj (^God. , 

The uraste of Mood and treasure, wliich bad^ m imig 
Meompanied this despotic power, had fairly opened the 
way for the introd action of those 4:ruths, the immortal Lu- 
ther was destined to unfold, and Germany was well pre- 
pai-ed to be the great theatre of faction. 

Armed with the authority of Grod, Luther stood forth, 
the great champion of truth ; unfolded the pure principles 
of that gospel which had been so long corrupted and abused; 
set at defiance that power which claimed and exercised tbe 
right of extirpating all opposition by force ; raised tiie pub- 
lic mind to resist that infallibility, they had now- been led 
. to doubt ; and by his firmness, learning, and talents, estftb- 
lished the reformation upon an immovable basis. 

Germany, which had suftered most severely from the 
despotic power of the popes through the dark ages, was 
now destined to become thelight of the woHd, in religion, 
and in science. Luther stood forth as the angel of the gos- 
pel ; Copernicus, (of Thorn) unfolded the mysteries of the 
heaveniy bodies, and taught the true doctrine of the solar 
system, and Kepler illustrated the trv(k figure of their orbits: 
all these combined, gave such expansion to tbe^miad, as led 
to a more general enquiry , opened the way toa.more genorr 
al and correct understanding of the truths of religioo, of 
nature, and of nature's Gud« ^ 

Italy at this time was fa^vored with her Galliko, whose 
inventive genius greatly improved the telescope,.4>y which 
the systems of Copernicus and Kepler were confirmed j and 
tlie rotation of the sun upon its own axis, the satellites of 
the several planets, ihe pimses of Venus, and thef mofintains 
in tiie moon/ were all discovered^ 

All these great events combined^ excited ,a general ea- 
quiry : this was increased, and strengthened by the pcrse^ 
cutions of the popes, who denounced the whole as one great 
system of absurdity, and heresy. The inquisition of Italy? 
so late as 1633, passed a decree, declaring the solar system 
of Copernicus expressly contrary to the holy scriplu*^^ 
false and absurd in sound philosophy, as well a3 erion^^ 
in the faith ! 

These great luminaries of Gei-many, have diffuaed their 
li^ity as we have noticed, throughout the (^rktian woil^^ 
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and have tinfoidecl io m^n that great Bjftt^ro of reKgious 
and Hterar j truth which they now enjoy, and which, under 
their future improYements, they are destined to enjoy. 

The several successive steps pursued by the reformers in 
Grermany we have noticed, and the league of Augsburg 
united the whole protestant cause of Europe, as one great 
family, to resist the overbearing power of that chastizing 
rod, "Lewis XIV. king of France ; and his long and dis- 
tressing wars confirmed, what had now been growing and 
improving almost two centuries; illumined Europe with its 
truths, and planted tliis modern Canaan of God, in this w'd- 
derness of the west. 



CHAP- XXIX. 

Mvgland^ and Europe generally from the accession of James 
17., to the rise of the order of the Jesuits. 

At this eventful period, commenced the unhappy reign 
of James II., as successor of Charles IL of England. Hii 
character as a papist, under the title of duke of York, had 
occasioned much warmth of feeling and expression, during 
the reign of Charles, and was yet remembered. Notwith- 
standing his flattering assurances, he discovered the pur- 
poses of his heart, in his imperious speech to his parliament. 
Conspiracy soon kindled into a flame, and raised an in- 
surrection in the nation. At this time he commenced a 
career of general favor and indulgence to papists, both in 
England and Ireland, and issued a declaration of general 
indulgence, or liberty of conscience, by liis own aosolute 
and arbitrary power ;* sent an ambassador to Rome, in order 
to unite the crown of England again to the holy see ; gave 
a public audience to the pope^s nuncio, and consecrated 
four popish bishops in the king's chapel ; permitted the 
mt)nks to appear at court in their respective habits $ at- 
tempted to introduce Roman catholics into the church and 
universities ; endeavored to gain the protestant dissenters, 
and to form them into a union with the catholics, by order- 
ing a new declaration of indulgence, and causing it to be 
read in the pulpit by alt the established clergy. 
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The clergy resisted, and a general alarm was excited 
throughout the nation. They invited William, prince of 
Orange, {yvho had married Marj, daughter of Jiunes) to 
assume the government. He complied with the call of the 
nation, landed in England with a strong naval and mtlitarjT 
force, amidst the popular commotions and struggles, seized 
on the crown, and James fled to France, ^he Scotch 
submitted to the government of William; he summoned a 
convention to settle the affairs of the nation ; who settled 
the <^rown upon William and Marj, bj an inatriiment ot 
settlement, which closed all the struggles of privilege and 
prerogative, and fixed the constitution upon a permanent 
basts. 

During these mighty struggles, episcopacy had been estab- 
lished in England and Scotland ; this occasioned at this time 
aome division of sentiment, and some warmth of feeling ; 
but the presbyterians, who composed the mass of the people 
in Scotland, favored and supported the throne of Wiliiam 
and Mary. 

James, at the same time sealed his own ruin by favoring 
a catholic insurrection in Ireland, and by the aid of Lewis 
XIV. actually embarking ih France with a military fofce^ 
and placing himself at i^ head. This occasioned a warm 
4wnflict between the English and Irish parliaments, excite4 
a general alarm in the nation ; William declared war 
agatnat Lewis, and became a party in the league of Augsbui^. 

At this time the divisions in Scotland were settled by the 
sword, and the government of William quietly established. 
James met with a warm resistance from the protestants in 
Ireland, who were supported by William in person, and 
triumphed over James, defeated and destroyed his army^ 
and he fled again to France : the insurrection was soon 
quelled, and all Ireland submitted to the government ^f 
William. 

The spirit of faction was not yet quelled in England ; the 
fire of the pai*ties soon revived, appeared in parlianientary 
feuds, and was kindled into a blaze by the rashness of Wil- 
liam, at the massacre of Glencoe,in Scotland. This excited 
a general alarm, roused up the nation to a spirit of opposi- 
tion ; tlw gratified the spirit of Lewis XIY. King of France 
-*«he immediately furnished James with a powerful na- 
val and military force, and he put himself at their head to 
invade England,' and recover the crown $ but a decisive 
action gained at this critical moment over the Frencbi 
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fleet by the English, checked the expedition, and closed all 
the future prospects 6f James ; and after a few more feuds 
in EngLaDO^ settled and established the government of Wil* 
ttain^and the reformatioii wasasaintriamphant in Eneland. 

The league of Augsburg had now called forth all the 
efforts of Christendom, to bamble the haughty, overbearing 
spirit of Lewis, and roused him up, like a lion of the forest, 
io take vengeance on his enemies. He cherished his alli- 
ance with the Turks to make a diversion in Hungry ; as- 
sembled an army of four hundred thousand men, ana entered 
Germany and the low countries, with various success, and 
the fleet of Lewis gained a signal victory over the English 
and Dutch* 

Lewis took the field in person, and appeared with great 
splendm* in Flanders ; the wiu: became generkl, and raged 
in Hungary, Germany, Flanders, Spain and Italy, with 
various success. Europe had never before witnessed such 
splendid armies under such splendid captains, together with 
such displays of valor and military tactics. Mathematics, 
as applied to the art of gunnery and fortification, at this 
period, attained their highest perfection, and opened a field 
for the display of the talents of a Vauban. The war became 
generally a war of posts, and raged with various success 
from 1688, 9, to the peace of Ryswick, with France, 1698, 
and of Carlowits with the Turks, 1699. 

This war gave a general triumph to the reformation over 
popery, lei^ued with the infidels, and greatly facilitated the 
progress of the arts^'and sciences, gave a new polish and 
lustre to military tactics, and a new splendor to society in 
Europe. The good effects of the reformation were generally 
felt, and acknowledged, throughout Christendom ; this exci- 
ted a general spirit of enquiry and learning amongst the 
catholic clergy, and a general improvemantin their morals. 

This ecclesiastical spirit of science and morals was greatly 
improved by anew monastic order which sprang up at this 
time, stylea the order of the Jesuits, from the frequent use 
they made of the name Jesu. This order became the im- 
mediate champions of the pontiffs— -they became the con^ 
fessors of all the catholic monarehs of Christendom, and by 
^at means the organs of intelligence to their masters the 
popes, and rendered the chair of St. Peter the repository of 
all the intrigues of Europe. 

They also served as embassadors to the popes in all for- 
eign courts, and thus the organs of the secrets of all th« 
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coarts in Ihe world. The zea), intrigue^ and corruption of 
this order caused its ruin in the eishteent}i centary. That 
^neral improvement of manners, literature^ taste and r^- 
tinement, which began to dawn in Europe in the distinguteh- 
ed reigns of Charles V. of Spain and Germany, Francis I. 
of France, and Henry VIII. of England, i-eceived a pcrfish 
in this war, which with the commencement of the ei^teenth 
century, commenced a new order of things in Europe. 



CHAP. XXX. 

Jffairs of Eurape generally — northern confederacy^ — cap- 
ture of Gibraltar by the English. 

From the time that Francis I. of France introduced tl\e 
ladies at court, (about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury) the drama of life in Europe has experienced an entire 
change ; ferocity has given place to urbanity, aiid barbar*- 
ism to refinement. Aithongh a general corruption of mor- 
aU grewft out of this, in its early atages^ which soon was 
refined into an elegant sensuality, and next into a polished 
system of gallantry, and romantic effeminacy; it was the 
means of giving that high polish to the reign of Lewis XIV. 

In this splendid reign, the sword in single combat (whieh 
was also sanctioned by the former example of Francis I.) 
gave a check to ostentation, pride and haughteur, protected 
the characters and viKues of the fair sex, and united with 
their example, had a commanding influence, in forming the 
manners or this splendid reign. 

All that splentfid taste in the fine arts, and all that clas- 
sical elegance, which had been revived in Italy a centmrr 
before, were now transplanted into France, and flourisbeSl 
in the reign of Lewis XIV. The spirit of the reformatioa 
had given expansion to the mind of man; suppressed the 
overbearing ignorance and bigotry of the catholic domir 
nation ; awakened freedom of thought, and freedom o^ 
speech, and diffused iT general spirit of toleration thro«i^«- 
out Christendom, accompanied with a general influence 



government and manners: these combined, gave a general 
spring to the mind of man, and paved tl^j^ way for that Ub^ 
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ertvj literature, aad sdeiicey which has come down U» us, 
ftuj which we so richly enjor. 

Immediifitelj after the peace of Ryswick, the declining 
bealth of Charles IT. of Spain, opened a new field of in- 
tr^iie among^ die competitorB for the crown, and kindled 
a new flame in Europe. These competitors were no less 
than Lewis XIY.^ the emperor Leopold the I. of Germany, 
and the elector of Bavaria. Their clums of consanguinity, 
were nearly equal, and the general interest, and tranquilli- 
ty of Europe, required the succession of the elector of Ba- 
varia, becanse it would produce the least effects on the 
balance of power. The intr^nes of die competitors ran 
hi^ ; all Europe took a lively interest in the struale ; the 
SfMinish nation favored tiie lineal succession of thenoose of 
Bourbon, but tfie queen, who was a German princess, &vor- 
ed the emperor Leopold. 

Dunng this conffict of intrigue, a treaty of partition was 
framed in the roost secret manner, between England, 
France, and Holland, to divide the kin^om and provinces 
(|f Spain, amo^t the contractin|[; parties, upon the demise 
of Cnarles. Tne secrets of this treaty soon reached die 
ears of Charles, and fired him, like a shock of electricity, 
with indignation' and .resentment* He summoned an ex- 
traordinary council, made his will, conveyed the succession 
to the elector of Bavaria, and recovered his health.. The 
sadden death of the elector, defeated the will, and renewed 
the treaty of partition, upon an entire new plan. By this 
treatv it was stipulated, that no dauphin, or king of France, 
sbooid ever wear the crown of Spain. 
^ During this struggle of intrigue in the south of Europe, a 
new drama commenced in the north, uader the reigns of 
Frederic, king of Denmark ; Charles XU., king of Sweden $ 
Augustus, el^or of Saxony, and kin^ of Poland $ and Pe- 
ter the I., emperor of Rilssia* The improvements of the 
BOirth, had lain dormant, in a great measure, with their long 
tranquillity, and had not kept pace with the refinements of 
the south; until this splendid constellation arose, and dif- 
fused its lostre over the re^ons of the north. 
. I shall pass over this mighty conflict, and treat of it at 
large, in tne third part of this work, and continue the afiairs 
of .ma south. The sudden death of the elector of Bavaria, 
save a new turn to the affairs of Spain, and placed Charles 
II. in a new dilemma ; he took the dernier resort^ and ap- 
j^aled to the pope for council. 
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Hit holiness^ dreading the pdwer oF Austrkiy at once ad- 
viM^ him to bestow the crown of Spain upon tl^fikAily oC 
Boorboa : this adme was porttire^ and posttiTely Ae^red. 
Ch^rtes^ trf a prwate wtUy aimidled bis fMrmer wUU «q^ 
eonyeftd tiie crawn of Spain to Aeduke ti Anioa, seeoad 
son of the danphiti. 

JBttring these totrignes^ Charies died, the will was^sde^ 
sed-<-*Iimtf XIT. at oiice acGe|[)ted, and' placed his grand- 
son npeii the throne of Spain:, under the mle of Phinp tke 
v., then a minor, and prepared to support hinr. This se- 
cession of strength to the house of Boorbon^ already coi»id> 
ered too pcmerml for the peace of Europe, and during the 
alarnsins reign of Lewis XiT., was eoasidered as inconpat^ 
ible wim the interest, and saftty of ererr freie state* R 
rottsed all the potentates in tke south to tne protection of 
the common cause, and produced the grand aUiance (so call" 
-ed) in 1701, signed by tne plenipetentiartes of the emperor 
ofUermany,the king of England, and the states' general, rf 
the Uniteti provinces. 

The grand object of this leasue was to counteract th6 
succession of the house of Bottrbon to the crown of Spam; 
and obtain a general security for the baUmce of powers 
and ti)e peace of Europe; wtth a reserve, that Eudand 
and Holland might retain all their conquests in bora the 
Indies. The operations of the grand confederacy in the 
north against Sweden, had already commenced, and were 
now in their fall operation. 

At this eventful period, James IL, who had taken refege 
in France, died, and Louis had the temerity to acknowledge 
the son of James, as king of Great Britian and Ireland, 
under the title of James III. This struck the fatal bfow to 
the peace of Europe; William resented the indignity, and 
prepared for action, and the grand confederacy prepared to 
co-operate. Lewis, sensible of his error, attempted to pal- 
liate the blow by an apology. The parliament of England 
passed a bill oi attainder against the youna; prince, James 
lit., and prepared to support the dignity of tne crown. 

At this critical juncture, William was thrown fi-oni his 
horse, and received a contusion which otcasioncd his death, 
and was quietly succeeded by queen Anne, eldest surviting 
daughter of James II. 1702. She entered with spirit into 
the measures of William, in support of the grand alliance, 
and prepared for actioTu 
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Lord GodaUria was placed it tba head of tlie treaanrj, 
and the ^arl or Usrlberoiii^ at the head of the aftaiet ; war 
was declared againai Fr^ce in London, the Hague and 
Fienna at the sane time. The protection of the general 
safety, rendered a naion of intereat more permaneat and 
formidable in this compact, than in an^ that Bnrope had 
ever witaefeed ; and ^ aldumgh Lewis was apparently 
strengthened bj the union of thecrownj^of France and 
Spaitty in his own ^unily : it proved the reverse, and Spain 
was oiil J a hurtiien on his hands, to be protected at home 
and abroad. 

H^ ^oid of America was the only adrantMe tliat result- 
ed to hiBh-4Uid thisr the exhausted state of his treasury 
very much required. The earl of Marlborough took the field 
in Glanders, as commander in chief ; he soon acquired the 
title c^duke, and his exploits gave a lustre to the arms of 
ihe confederates. 

The successes of the first carapaicn, led the duke of Sa- 
voy, and the king of Portugal, to join the confederates, 
3 70S; although the duke was of the house of Bourbon, 
mncbK>n of &mB XIII,, and Cuther-in-law to Philip V,, 
ue jouna; lung of Spain. This union of the duke with the 
allies, (like the late union pf the emperor Francis against 
hbsdn -in-law Napoleon,) was consiaered by Lewis as the 
ruin of bis cause. All Europe, from north to south, was 
the theatre of a general war, and divided into two great 
parties. In the south, under the grand alliance, the war 
raged in Flanders, in Savaria, in Spiin, in Italy, and upon 
the ocean. 

An insurrection bn&e out in Hungary, which penetrated 
to the gates of Yienna, «nd threatened the rain of the honse 
of Austria. Feuds sprans up in Scotland, founded on their 
resentment against king William, for neglecting the Scotch 
settlement upon the isthmus ef parien during his reign, 
which endangered the peace of England, by the sharp con- 
test between whig and tory focti^ms.' 

The war raged ihU year with various success by sea and 
iand ; but the conquest of Gibraltar has proved a most 
valuable aoquisiticm to the English, 1704» This year the 
emperor Leopold died, and was succeeded by his son Jo- 
sem, who entered warmly into the measures oi the alliance. 

The French we^e^successful in Italy, the coofedetntes in 
Spain ; but nothing decisive* The war raged in Germany 
and Flanders with various success, but nothing deci^ve* 
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1705^ This year jthe cxMiMeniles wene snec^efol^ voiier 
the illeetrieiis Marlberettgh io Flanders, koA in Sptt&> under 
f rince Charles^ who entered. Madiid^ and wastiieo-einiriied 
kiag-of SpaiD, under Uie title of Cliarles III. ; but wa&^ooit 
compelleo to i%tsre. ' > • 

Tbe English took the islef^s of Majorca and Ivica. Le!]Ht 
is XIV., undei* this pressure of Ms attiirs, iiad recowrse to 
the king of Sweden, Charles XIL, then in his sa€«:estful 
icareer in Poland and Saxonj«^i^ witbent effect : Chadas 
had set his face for Moscow. . . .^ ' 

Lewis, upon this failure, sued for peace; but wilbbntefe 
feci— >the confederates resolved^ ^ that nd j^c^ shiji be 
madewith the house of Bourbon^ so long as^ prinee of thit 
house is on ihe ihrone of Sp^n.'' The suecessea of Eof* 
land in Flanders, the conquest of Gibimltar, andtheisies tf 
the Mediterranean, :gave strensth to the crown, and cjhu- 
ed that union of England and Scotland^. ivihichbts^toce 
pi-oved so saitttarj to the two kingdoms. Thesrfeodorof 
the duke of Marlborough in ('landers, ^of prince Eugeneia 
Italy, and the arch duke Charles in Spain, gftve strength and 
spirit to the. confederates this year^ and hunibled imjfsvh 
of LewisyirOG. 
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Qeneral t^fatrs xif Europe^ ta the4eaih of Lewis XIF^ 
and tibe siijoprsssion of the immr^Uon m BcoUonad!^ 

The exhausted treasury of Lewis XIY.^ compelfedbisi 
to desperate measures;, he ordered hills tn be dtan^ntiifio^ 
his mint^ and resolutely prepared for fiction ; the ennfed^ 
rates were triumphant in Ital jy and the French aband<M»^^ 
their conquests by a convention— the French were vicjfew^t 
Otts in. %nin, atihe battle of Almaozary and the prosp^ti ef 
Philip v. stood hi|^. 

PriBce Eugene, and. the duke of Savoy penetrated inte^ 
Franee^iaid siege to Toulon, and &iled, 1707: tiiis, wiA the 
successes in Spain, and fei»is which .i^ang an in the cottiH 
cils of Eni^andy revived the hopes and 9^t\i» of XiCW^^ 



I7^i batam mcum af the omMerafes m Fhodm and 
Mfi^md ibe aappreiikHiof the fe«detn die Bnj^Ksb cebi- 
dei» tegiM^her with the ce|ititfe of Serrftnia and Minorca, by 
tka fisglisliy joined to the low atate of hia fiandt, praflted 
louis to eiake advaatageoaa overtnres of peace to tae eon- 
federates, 1 70B, These tiiey haughtily n^eoted, and |inahed 
(hewer with renewed thread tiieeefe to Flanders, 1709. 

Loais agftin {ircased hie overtares for peace, and confer^ 
«M»8 were apfiointed at 6ertrtiydetthor|;, iriO* Lewie 
made coQcesaiobs at this conference which were hemft* 
letiBg te hiav and served to flatter the pride, and raise 
Ae spirifi, as well as the demands of tne confe d era l se : 
ftey rented the oTertotes, broke off ^ conferences, and 
^tofltthe fieid, with renewed success, in Flanders. ClMjiries 
IIL ortered Madrid at the head of his victorioas army ; bat 
was seen ooaspeUed to restore it to Philip Y. } ami the 
earin £^n mged with TarioBs success. 

At ttas time a new fend sprang op in the cooncils of En^* 
land, sad divided the champions of the nation, Godotphia 
snl Aiarlboroagh, and their power beean to decline* The 
tnHes eiHilt, ajMl crj ont danger, to diarch and state, and 
the pipit echoed the cry: This produced a change in the 
mioMtty : Marlfooroosh sopporteu his popularity, and Oo« 
dolohin was succeeded in the treasury by Harl ▼, earl of Ox* 
&ra. This feud again revived the claims of the pretender, 
and Godolphin espoused his cause, add the tones triam|^ed 
ia a new parliament, 1710. This year the arch duke 
Charles succeeded to the imperial tfurone, upon the death of 
tiie emperor Joseph, which cave some check to the bold plans 
sfihe duke of Jda'lborou^. The parliament of England 
voted Ifteral supplies, ana the war was pushed with vigor^ 
1%e feuds in parliament called forth the oest talents of the 
sation; and a dignified speech from the queen, would have 
iprieled, and uiuted the councila of the nation, had not the 
nioenee of Marlborou^ produced an overheated zeal in 
the house of lords, whi^ sacrificed his popularity and com- 
ivuittd, and produced a secret treaty betw«en England and 
Ffiiaee. ' 

I^k fired tiie patsies of England, with warmth and bitter* 
nes»— it was not contended by the wbigs, that Spain cenld 
be eonquemed at that time, and Charles liL placed upon 
the ^rone of Philip V«, by the sword $ bat tliey did con? 
tend, that under the existing slsle of the armies, together 
wt^ the low stid;e of Hm finances of Lewis, tbi^the con- 
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federates iinder MarliMH*oti0i in 11andert9iii%ht,iti mi-e tMre 
<»mpaigD, have penetrated to Paris, and eompelM Lewis 
to depose his grandson, Phiflp V., and plaee the a^h^dnfoe 
upon the throne of iiSpain, and also have establish^ ateme^ 
on the nort^9 whkh would have efteetoallj hnmbM'the 
house of Bourbon, 1713. 

These truths the whigs in England realized ; these tmtha 
the confederates aH realized, and were severely mortiied 
at their disappointment They made great effiMrts, hj Urn 
aid of prince Eugene, (who was invited by the whitE^ti«iir 
into England for that purpose,) to renew the confedanR^j^ 
and prosecute the war, but to no eiect : the tories were 
established, and the councils firm $ and conferences far :a 
general peace were opened at Utrecht. 

The successive deaths of several of the piioces of 
France, at this time, increased the apprehension, iest*the 
crowns of France and Spain^ should be united in one beadly 
upon tbe death of Lewis ; and catted forth all tl^ eni^l^ea 
of the contracting fmrties, to guard against this, by posi- 
tive stipulation : which was, ultimately, though relnictantl j, 
complied with, by Lewis, and he guaranteed the rennneta- 
tion of his grandson, Philip Y., to all claims npon the crown 
of France. This producefl a secret cessation of ariMfS ofi 
the part of England, which separated the Elfish forees 
from the confederacy, and an open avowal of the ttttAy 
ensued. . *!. 

The Dutch, the duke of Savoy, and kings of Pertugftt 
and Spain, followed the example of the Elfish $ andtite 
emperor being left alone in the war, a general peace ^vas 
concluded at Utrecht, and the storm S[ war once 'mone 
hushed in the south. If 13. The parties ran high. at this 
time, in England ; it became now well nnderstood, tliat not 
only btpdolphfn, the ex-mtnister, but the duke of MaHboiv 
ouffh himself, secretly favored the cause of the piaetOQder; 
and that great elfbrts were made to induce his sisto^ the 
queen, to provide (or his restoration. 

James II L was a violent cath<yie, and as obstiimteiy «a 
as his father : this ruused all the fears of the proteaiants, 
and when united with the feuih produced at the peace, 
distracted the nation. 

A party, called Jacobites, were actually engaged to restore 
the pretender ; this called forth a vote of parliaiB«ftt,-of 
one luimlred thousand pounds, to whoevershonld apprehendl: 
him in Great Britain, 2714. Duvtag tbe violeacie of ibese 
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mciffmsy-qiittft Anne 4it4j aad was succeeded hy George 
L^ekfettr of Hanover; who placed the whias at the bead 
4ff the adioifiistrfttioii, commeoeed a general inquiry into 
Om stale <^ tfie Datio», and the negotiations of the peace of 
Ufareeht, aa the sarest means of quieting the parties^ and 
establishing his throne. 

^ In.tbe midst of these scenes, died Lewis XIV.» king of 
Frafiect and was succeeded by Lewis XV,, then a minora 
aad the goTemment of France fell under tlie r^ency of 
the duke of Orleans, 1715. He espoused the cause of 
James in.9 (the pretender^) and secretly co-operated with 
the Jacobite ia Ki^Iand and Scotland, to effect his resto* 
rmm* Great preparations were made this year, for the 
reception of James 111. in England ; and the Jacobites in* 
Tiled him to land at Plymouth. A general insurrection 
took place in Scotland, and these hardy sons of the moun- 
tiimi who boasted that they never liad been conquered, 
tendered their services to James, in support of his claims 
W the crown of England. 

Tids formidable conspiracy in England and Scotland, 
called forth all the energies of George $ and the kingdoms 
of Kittland and Scotland, were again torn with the distres- 
ses ef a civilwar. The pretender landed in Scotland: 
^stJt the protestant cause is triumphant — ^that God who 
rides on the whirlwind and directs the storm, appeared in 
support of the reformation. The struggle was short; the 
fi^V battle of Sherrilfrauir decided the fate of tlie pretend- 
er, imd. his ponish oiuse, forever in England $ his partisans 
dispersed, and he fled to France. A few executions sup- 
pre^ied the riebellion, restored the trauquiiiity spf the na» 
^B, and established the throne. 

The conlltcting passions, which iiad harassed, and dis- 
^i^^Bed: Europe, in the south, during the lon<i; and ambitious 
retgft of Lewis XIV., were once more huslied into a geue- 
^cahft. The exhausted state of the finances, throughout 
these kingdoms, rendere<l a general peace not oniy neces- 
^y ^.bot aetoaily ftirbade a renewal of hostilities. 

ximace was ccmtent to secure her ancient limits, witli 
tb^a^uisitioii.of the crown of Spain, to a branch of ^e 
^Q^ of Bourbon. England had secured a prutentant suc- 
cession, and tlie union of Scotland ; but the emperor of 
^nnaay had obtained no adequate compensation for the 
Uoed and treasure expended in the war^ e^oepting the 
^Mn <tf Hungary, with the house of Austria. 
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At the clojie of the last war, by the peafie ot'fiyftwick, 
we turned our attention afightly^ to the general im(irove* 
ment of manners, literatnre and the arts, since the reigns 
of Charies Y^ Francis I and Heniy YIII., in ^% middle 
of the sixteenth centary : let im now take a wit of the 
cliangesy which the long reign of Lewis X[V. has produced, 
in the relative eonaection of the kingdoms, to the soiA of 
Bnrofie. 

The high elaims and pretensions, whkh marked the cobi" 
mencement of the reign of this hatigbty, overhearing nisn- 
arch, called up the general attention of the aattonstolketr 
common safety, and led them to enquire into tiie prmdplet 
of their common interest and security. These principlfiiM 
Spain, Italy, Germany, En^and and HoHand t9 suspeMl 
their |Nit!a£i inteiieBts and views, together with tiieir private^ 
pioues, and objects of amhttion, a^ form one grand coa^ 
feaeracy, to check the hish, menacing ambition of F^vsee. 
The successes of this coalition wei*e displayed in the peace 
ofRyswick. 

When the intrigues of Lewis to accomplish the union of 
the crowns of France and Spain, upon the death of Gharled 
IL, again threatened to commit tlie peace of Europe, and 
destroy the general interest, which the peace of Ryimck- 
had secured— ^ain the southern kingdoms coalesced, irst? 
under the triple alliance, and then generally ; humbled the; 
gigantic power of France, reduced her to the lasteitr^^' 
ty, severed the union then contemplated, by express 'itfp- 
umtion ; and the treaty of Utrecht, guaranteed to Eoropa 
a balance of power, v4iich remained undisturbed down t# 
the Rrenoh revolution. ^ . . . - 

Thus we see, how from the private quarrels of individa'' 
als in the early a^s, of ne^hbonng chiefs, of neighboring 
and rival cities, of ne^hboring states^ or kingdomB, eithcn' 
separately, or with private alliances, to promote, or cheeky 
ambition, the nations of Europe have become one great 
famii V, with sepai^ate views $ but one great union of inter<BSt,, 
founded upon that balance of power, which tiiey have ef». 
fected by their great coalitions, and which has beciMoe hi* 
sej^rabiv interwoven, not only with the general safety and 
tranquillity, but with their very existence, as independent 
states and sovereignties. 
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, CHAP. XXXIL 

j&amg^e ^meraUy^ from ike commmeement of the quadruple 
Muameyio the^iccetsion ef Francis L of Jhuiria, 

.Wh£n th€ mifjtity struggle of ambHion, which called 
forth the triple alliance, and in successioD involved all the 
smUJh of Ssrope in a distressing and eventful war, to pre- 
vei^t the uniofl of the crown of France and Spain, in the 
house of Bourbon, had been so successfollj closed : when 
Lewis JK!IV«, the author of this mighty straggle, had gnar* 
anteed an eternal eiclasion^to the onion of the two crowns 
in the bonse of Bourbon, in order to restore that tranqnilli* 
tj which bm ambition bad disturbed, by exciting a war 
wfaid) be could no longer maintain, and to guarantee to his 
CTiMidsoii Philip y^ the quiet possession of the crown of 
Spaia : when Philip had volMntarilj sanctioned the mea- 
sures of Lewis, his grandfather, and was quietljjr enjoying 
aU that he possessed, or could in -honor, or justice claim : 
when ail .the contracting parties were contentedly enjoying 
tbait qui^t, which the. great interest of Europe required and 
demanded, after so lung and arduous stru^gtes as she ex« 
nerienoc^9 during >the long reign of Lewis XlV : it was to 
nave been elected, ^t a repose so desirable, might have 
hoen continued. 

Wh^t shall we saj, when we annonnce) that the same 
SMcit. of ambition which fired the breast of Lewis, inflamed 
l£e hw^ Qf Philip the V.,. and led him to liglit agra tbe 
torch of war, by bis intrigues to obtain tbe regency of 
Frfmce^dnrl^ tne minority of Lewis XV., and thereby se- 
cure jti^ union of the two crowns, of France and Spain. 
Altfaongh the conspirators were discavered in the house of 
Bo^iirbon, and duly puni^ed, and the duke of Orleans more 
&rmly^ esjtablished in the regency ; tbe powers of Europe 
r^ented iAm outitige, and the union of England, France, 
Hf41aiid'and Germany, under the quadruple alliance, (so 
caMed) declared war against Spain, iri8. 
^ The Ff each iavaded Spaio on the northern frontier $ the 
j&l^ish trivmpl^ over the Danish fieet, took tbe islands 
of Sicily and Sardinia : Philip comnlied with the terms 
prescribed, disgraced his minister, and sued for peace. 

At this time, the famous Mississippi scheme |so called) 
appeared in France, and through tne infatuating spirit of 
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John Law, ruined their system of finance, and spread dis- 
tress and ruin through the nation. The same spirit spread 
into England, and blew up what was called tlie south sea 
bubble, and produced the same effects upon the funds, and 
upon the nation, as the scheme of Law had produced ia 
France. This damped the spirit for war in the two na- 
tirnis ; die operations of the alliance languished ; the death 
of the duke of Orleans in the yeai* 1723, paved the way for 
peace by the treaties of Vienna and Hanover, 17£5 ; which 
was finallysettled by the peace of Seville, 1797. 

Pending these negotiations, died George L, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son George IL Under this succession, par- 
ties ran high in England ; corruption, jealousy and strife, 
distracted the councils of the nation. * During these sirug- 
ffles in Ensland, died Augustus, king of Poland, 1735; and 
Lewis XY. of France, now on tlie throne, engaged With 
Spain and Sardinia, in a war a^inst the emperor of Ger- 
many, to recover the Q|;v>wn of Poland for his father-in-law, 
Stanislaus Leckzinski, who once held it under the favor and 
protection of Charles XIL king of Sweden, by usurpation, 
and had fallen, and fled to France upon the restoration w 
Augustus. The French invaded Germany and Italy, witb 
such success, that ^e emperor sued for peace. Lewis re- 
lioquished his claims on the crown of Poland, and obtained 
for Stanislaus the duchy of Lorrain, widi its oesdon t$ 
France, upon the death of Stanislaus, and peace was con- 
cluded 1756. 

During the distressing wars in Europe, for the last ceuta* 
ry, the commerce, and colonial possessions of Engbod, 
France, Spain and Holland, rapidly progressed in North, 
and South America, and both the Indies, and became the 
source of the wealth, by which these powers were enabled 
to equip such vast fleets, and raise, and support such vast 
armies* 

Although it was the means of increasing and prolongiog 
the.distresses of the nations, it became Uie instrument 4h 
encouraging and prompting the arts and scieaces, of soften* 
ing and polishing tlieir ferocity of manners, of dissemina* 
ttng the princi^es of toleration in religion, and ih&^J - 
establishing the reformation upon a more permanent h&sis. 

During this period of commercial spirit and enterprise, 
the strife, and conflicting interests of England and Spaint 
led tiiero iiito a commercial war, 1 739. T^is war became a 
war of plunder i the Eo^sh exerted all their force f» «Vg^ 



ment tii^ir maaitime strength; to plunder and rifle flie 
S^nish commtreef partiGalariy those ships laden with the 
tneasnres of Peru. 

The^ seized on the most wealthy commercial ports ef 
Spain, in South America, and under various successes, were 
enrithed with the ^Miils of the war ; particularlj hj the 
captore of a Spanish nileon, off tiie coast of Chili, hy lord 
Anson, who traversed the great Pacific with Us prize, visit- 
ed India, retnmed to England by the way of the cape of 
Good H^, landed his treasure in England, wh«re it was 
carried {n- great triumph, and deposited in the tower, 1744. 

At the commencement of this war, died the last prince of 
tiie bouse of Austria, Charles VI. This death opened a 
new field for the powers of Europe. The treaty of Seville, 
which closed the war of the quadruple alliance against 
Spain— contemplating the exposed situation of the house of 
Austrm, and anticipating the claims that would commence 
upon the death df the emperor, Charles VI., guaranteed bj 
ageneral confederation, the ru;ht of succession to Maria 
Theresa, eldest daughter of Charles VI., and then wife of 
Francis, duke of Lorrain. Maria Theresa was acknowledg- 
ed by all the states of Austria, and soon became extremely 
pf^pufar. 

At this lime, a secret league took place, between Lewis 
XV., Frederic III., kin^ of rnissia, and the elector of Bava* 
ria, to divide the Austrian dominions. The kin^ of Prussia 
opened the war upon Silesia, and soon placed his standard 
on the walls of Breslaw, the capital. The forces of Fiance 
entered Germany, fonned a junction with the elector, in Ba- 
varia, and penetrated to Vienna. The empress retired to 
Presbnrg, m l^ungary, where, by her artful address, she 
roused up the zeal and spirit of the nation, under old count 
■ Paify, who soon appeared (ov the relief of Vienna.* The 

* This address of the empress is worthy of record. When the 
empfess \isA assembled t}]« states of Hungary, she appeared at their 
head, and bearing her eldest, and her infant son in her arms, thus 
a(|dies8ed them : ** Abandoned by my i&iends, persecuted by my en- 
emies^ and attacked by my nearest reltttions, I have no resource left, 
bat m your fidelity and valor. On you alone, I depend for relief ; 
and into your hands I commit the son of your sovereign, and my just 
eause.^ FiKd with indignation and rage, they drew their sk ords, and 
with teais of zeal and compassion, they exclaimed : ** We will die 
for 4>ur king.'* The nobilitj were instantly in arms, and at the head 
of thbrtv thousand men. 
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allies did not watt his aim>roach, but filed ofi* into Bohemia, 
invested, and took Prague, and crowned the elector of Ba- 
varia king of Bohemia ; from thence, he proceeded to ¥f^Qk- 
fort,a&d was crowned emperor, under the title of Charles 
VII., 1742. 

The gigantic strides of France, the dangierous state of 
Austriil, and general interest of GeruMiny, that eB9*Q^ttd 
the attention of George L, togetlier with the good e&ds 
which resulted to the allies from the connection hetwew 
England and Austria^ in humhiing the pride of Lewis XIV.) 
induced 6eoi|;e the II. to espouse with warmtiii and zeai>the 
cause of Mana Theresa* 

George carried with him the spirit of his people : he de- 
posed his opposing minbtrj; filled their pbces with such 
as were ready to second bis views ; his partian^^nt liberrily 
granted supplies, and George assendded.an army in Flui- 
aers of 56,000 men $ and the Anstrians penetrated isto Ba- 
varia, and took Munich. ^ 

At this critical moment, the court of France were strsck, 
as with a clap of thunder, by the tidings <^the treatynf Bres- 
law, and peace between Prussia and Austria. 

The allies were closely invested in Prague,: and their 
fate considered as desperate. The French, on the Rhme, 
made an effort to relieve Prague, hut it failed ; and tfae 
dukeDe Belleisle, by an artful movement, stole a tfiarch 
upon the besiegers, abandoned Fragile, and led bi^ Us 
army, with all his ba^age and artillery, to the banks of th( 
Rhioe. 

Spain, in alliimce with France, pushed the war in Itsl/? 
with such success, as to rouse up tne king of Sardinia to an 
alliance with the empress, and king of England, and tlie 
war raged by sea and land, with various success. At the 
commencement of 1743, the French sued for peace— the 
allies refused. This artful policy, kindled afresh the feigls 
of opposition in the British pariiament; George reinforced 
his army in Flanders, and took the fiekl in peraon. This 
occasioned such suspicious movements, partiji^ularljr at the 
battle of Dettingen, as damped the. spirit of the allies^ and 
caused the British general, the earl of Staio, to resi^ i& 
dissost. 

The treaty of Worms, between the arch duchess, Mawa 
Theresa, and the king of Sardinia, strengthened her p^' 
pects ; and her imperious deportment led sifveiiil GetvtKd 
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prineeii to n^Me with tbe ii«ir emperor, Charles VII«, 
j^ Frankfort 

: These fttovementscalted forth a secret treaty at Fontain- 
hteiUi, between^ France and Spfia, to recoTer die sovereign- 
ty of the Mediterranean, and at the same time all tlie old 
intinguea for the restoratioa of the pretender were renew 
ed, coiTe8|»ondenoeo opened between England, Scotland 
and France, an armj or fifteen thoosand nen aMembled in 
France, undergo celebrated eonnt Saxe, and actnally em- 
bariccd for England, to re^re the pretender. This diver- 
sion fiiiled^ am was defeated bj violent storms, and all 
furth^ movements prevented by a superior British fleet, 
1744. 

The Tarioils operations, and varions successes of the par- 
ties through this yearand the next, in Flanders, Italy, Spmn 
and Germany, are too nttmermis and complicated for detail ; 
«&ffiee it to say, that at the close of the year 1745, all the 
contending pOMrers were hushed to peace, excepting France 
4md Anstria rand the husband of Maria Theresa was cfown- 
•ed feusperor^ iraderthe title of Francis 1. 

The successes of this war, strengthened and confirmed 
ihat ointaal dependence and support, which the other alli- 
ance had eneouri^ed, between 6reat Britain and the house 
of Austria. As it proved to be then, so it has continued to 
be^to this davy the ^eat barrier aaainst the overbearing anti- 
bitioaa, lUid the gigantic strides of France. 
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Eutope generMyy from the accession of George IL^ of 
En^tmdj to the eanfederacf against the king of Prmna^ 
and war of 1756* 

The* violent opnosttion to the continental war, which 
distracted the British coundls, at the accession of George II. 
and rendered a change of ministry so necessary— went into 
r^renent wit^ tbe ex-mini8ters,and iakl the foundation for 
Aat fiiction,which'promoted and encouraged the retnm of the 
friStehder, to •seize on thc$ crown of England/ This spirit 
spread into Scotlund, that hotbed of rebellion, where an in- 
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flurrection was soon in readiness toTeceive the pretender, 
and place him npon the English throne, IT45. 

Fired with these expectations, together wHh the flattier- 
ing prospects from France, James III., embarked from 
France, and landed in Scotland unattended, and nnsup- 
ported ; (his supplies from France haTinr been blown back 
and blockaded, as before observed.) The Scottish chiefs 
rallied round his standard— they marched into England 
with apparent success, bnt were soon compelled to retire 
into Scotland, where James eniojed for a few days, the 
pride of mock majestr ; fou{^t the fatal battle of Culioden> 
deserted his standard and his friends, left them to their 
fate, and retired to France.' 

The severity of the government, in punishing theiiisor^ 

fent chiefs, and stripping them of their herecutarv turis* 
ic^on, throughout ^e highlands, humbled this rebelliotts 
spirit in Scotland, and secured the crown of England 
against all future claims from the pretender. 

T^ war which continued on the continent, betweea 
France and Austria, was rendered illustrious in Flanders, 
under marshal Saie, bj their successes in ibis campaign; 
but the campaign in Italy was closed with various success, 
1746. 

The treaty of Fontainbleau, between France and SnaiBy 
was violated bj a secret treaty, between France and the 
king of Sardinia, which roused the Spanish jealousy, and 
distracted the operations in Italy ; and at this critical 
juncture died Pnilip the V. The government of Spain 
devolved upon the queen—- 4)ut Ferdinand VL, the son of 
Philip, succeeded to the throne. * 

. The cause of France and Spain, soon became desperate 
in Italy— they retired to Genoa, and were soon compelled 
to abandon that city to her fate, and retire intp France. 
The military exactions which the Austrians enforced upon 
Genoa, humbled, and almost ruined that haughty repablic ; 
yet left them a spirit, which roused up and repelled their 
oppressive conquerors, and recovered their liberty. This 
closed the campaign. The French, at the same ii^^ 
threatened Hanover; this caused a secret treaty betwecin 
England and Prussia, and a subsidiary treaty between 
England and Russia. Thus arrayed, the parties prepa- 
redfor action. 

George 11. published a spirited manifesto. The king of 
Prussia penetrated into Saxony, tqpk Dresden, and compel- 
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led Aoguatiis lU^ kii^ of Polandt to take refuge with bis 
ariDj. 

Ite^ next penetrated into Bohemia, with apparent sacccss, 
under desperate conflictsy at the same time the capture of 
the, whole Saxon arm j» opened Lis waj to fall hack into 
SaxooT) and ta|ie op his winter quarters at Dresden.-— 
Here he diaoovered the plan of the allies^ to divide up his 
kingdom ; particularly, Anatriay Rus«a and Saxony, and 
preparations were made to open the campaign with vio;or. 

France opened the campaign, bj a movement of eighty 
thousand men, to invade w electorate of Hanover, and at 
the same time sent a smalt force into Germany, to co- 
operate with Austria. George II. entered with zeal into 
the WAC, disgraced his opposing ministry, and strengtliened 
his cause, by ^ippointing nis fneods, and sent the duke of 
Cunaberland into Germany, to defend Hanover, at the head 
of forty, thousand men. The Russians prepaied to co-upe« 
rate with Austria. 

The king of Prussia anticipated all their movements, 
eiitered B«iemia in four divisions, triumphed oveP one 
Austrian army, united Jiis forces, tiiumpheu over the main 
body of the Austrian force in Bohemia, and invested them 
in Prague. Biated with the successes of this victory, with 
^ much coi^blence, he detached a part of his army to 
check old cardial Dauo, and soon followed in person with 
another detachment. 

Thescf two great champions of the age met, and a battle 
ensued ; tiie carnage of S0,000 men witnessed the valor 
and Abstioacy of the conflict : both sides claimed tfie victory. 
The king of rrussia retired, raised the siege of Prai^ue, aiul 
^'acuated Boliemia. The remarks which have falJeu from 
the pens of some of the greatest captaius, in marking the 
errors oCthe itiDg of Prussia, at this ciitical juncture, and 
shfswing l\ow he might not only have remedied his misfor- 
tunes, -but have triumphed over marshal Dauu, are too 
iei^thy . (or this work. 

It must be evident at first view, to every reader, that the 
successes of the king, had inspired him with too much self- 
coiifideo^o, and too much contempt for his eneiuies-»and 
that this caused his loss of Bohemia. 

At this critical state of the kiE^, the Russians entered 
Prussia on the north, with an army of one hundred thou- 
sai^ men, and triumphed oyer one of his best generals, 
in a signal victory ; the contest was sharp and desperatei 
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the qiirit of the PruBiian ^aiige, was recri^ed by the Itvs- 
sians upon the pomt of the bayonet, which displayed the 
firmpess of their character and discipline ^ the Prussians 
retired with great loss. The valor and firmness of the 
Russians, iiad not been experienced in the south) at that 
4ajr $ and this war opened a field for the cultivation af 
tlieir discipline, and laid the foundation for auch future 
operations as liave been witnessed. . 

The English made some diversion on tlieooast of France 
this year, but without effect $ and the French seized pn the 
£ngfish settlement of Madras, in the East Indies* This 
closed the naval operations of this year, 1747. The cam- 
paign was opened this year, by a great accession of strength 
to all the parties, iuid the arms of France were again ren- 
dered illusttious in Flanders under marshal Saxe; tli^ 
overran all the low , countries, and threatened Hplland* 
The general alarm roused up the spirit of the Dutch ; ther 
invested the prince of (kange, with the title of ^^ stadthold- 
cr, captain general and commander in chief) of all the Um* 
ted Provinces;^' and made vigorous eKn-ts to defend tb^r 
GOuntrv. * 

The illustrious marshal Saxe trtum|rf)ed over all opposi* 
tton; and witli the fall of Bergen-op-xo^mt (the keV of 
Dolch Brabant,) became master, of the navigati<m w th® 
Scliieldt The allied house of Bourbon were anin unsuc^* 
cessful, in all tlieir efforts in Italy this year, llietriunmh 
of England, over the navies and commerce of France, by 
the capture of tweVve sMps of the Hne, and fifty East and 
West India merchantmen, struck a.«evere blow to thesfMr- 
its of l^wis XV,, and called his attention to a peace, 1748. 

This year opened with a general congi*ess at Aix-hi'^hs^ 
pelle. 'The affairs of Lewis, although so highly successfol 
m Flanders, had now become desperate : the ruin of his cqib^ 
meree and navy, cut oft* the resources of his treasury ; the 
failure of his hopes in Italy — the appointment of the gravid 
duke, emperor, and thereby defeating the prime ol^ct of the 
war, in establishing the claims of the arch duchess Maria 
Tteresa ; the treaty of Breslaw, which detached the king 
of Prussia from the confederacy ; the new powera of the 
stadtholder, which presented a formidable oar rier. on the 
par^ of Holland $ but above all the high state of the Engh'sh 
funds, timr liberality, particularly in subsidizing the em* 
press ot Russia, and at the same time dispatching a pew"- 
erful fleet to the East Indies, to recover Madras, and 



redeem Pondicberry— all {iressed Lewis to elbrts for 
peaee. - A cessatioQ of anus sooa ensued, and the peace of 
Aut-ia-Ctiapelle, soon closed the sarurainary conflict, 1748. 

Id this peace, ^ treaties of Westphalia, Rysa, Ac 
were eonfinned ; all conqoests were restored, tKe acces- 
sioff of tiie arcH-dochess coi^med, and the gnarrantee of 
the pragmatic sanction renewed bj all the former contract- 
ing parties, and all things remahied in sfolu fMo, except 
the acquMtion of Silesia to tiie kinr of Phissia. 

This war is generally considered, as a useless, wanton 
waate of blooa and treasnre for no adequate parpoae.— - 
This is strictly tme, so far as r^rds France and Spain ; 
bnt fict dilferent with England : this war established the 
superiority of the English navy and commerce, confirmed 
the policy of the two&rmer wars, of wasting the treasure, 
and^iQmblin^ the hirase of -Bourbon by continental allian* 
ces, whilst England bestowed her whme attention upon her 
navy, her commerce, and her colonies in the East and 
West Indies, and in North America, and laid tlie Ibnnda* 
tion of all her future greatness. The perils of this war, 
saved her Nof th American colonies. 

The most flattering prospects of eeneral tranquillity in 
Europe, succeeded the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, and con- 
tinned, with the exception of some feuds and intrigues in 
the courts of England, France and Spain, down to the 
year 1756. During this period, some strife and intrigues 
sprang up, between the settlements of England and France 
hi the &st Indies $ but nothing decisive,' and a treaty set- 
tled their claims in tMu quo* 

In 1754, some collisions commenced between the Eng« 
lish and French colonies in North Americs, which contin- 
ued, and were interwoven with the seven years war of 
1756, which raged generally in Europe. The operations of 
this war in America, I shall defer, and consider in the gen- 
eral history of America. 

The Englisli took advantage of these collisions in Amer- 
ica, and commenced genera! depredations upon the com- 
merce of France, and captured more than three hundred 
9ail of merchant ships : at the same time commenced their 
intrigues upon the continent 

The state of the French funds, led the court of Lewis 
XV. to a new system of policy ; he bore the depredations 
of the English, without making reprisals— he remembered 
the perfidy of the king of Prussia, in deserting the crnifed- 
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erates bj the treaty of Breslaw ; he remembered tiie cause 
of resentment the house of Austria iustly entertained 
asainst that prince, for his alliance wiu France, to oppose 
the claims of the arch duchess, and fortheacqdtsitioti of 
Silesia, which he obtained by the treaty of Aix-la-Chipelte.' 

He felt tiie ascendency whicb George the IL had obtained 
in the two last wars, by his continental influence $ this he 
ascribed to his power, as electorof Hanover. Lewis cher- 
ished the resentntent of the house of Austria, agaittst the 
king of Prussia, and the two powers formed an alKance 
to punish the king of Prussia, and divide up his dominionfff 
they had the address to unite Russia ^ni Sweden in this 
confederacy, and the war commenced by the invasion of 
Minorca, by the French, which was carried,^ through the 
defection of the British admiral Byng. 

A general exultation reigned in France, and a general 
despondency in England, and their former high niartal 
spirit, now tamely submitted to the introduction of German 
troops into England, to repel a threatened invasion from 
France, 175T. 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

General affairs of the seven years war in Europe, to the 

peace of Paris, 17*63. 

DtJRtNG these operations in Bohemia and Prussia, the 
duke of Cumberland retired before the French under the 
marshal De Etrees, took refuge under the cannon of Stade^ 
^nd saved his army, by signing the convention of Claster- 
seven, abandoning Hanover to the French arms, and retir- 
ing to Endand, feft the king of Prussia to his fate. This 
Occasioned a new revolution in thecabinet of George IL: 
the ex-minister 'was restored, and some diversion planned 
^ and executed against the coast of France; but without suc- 
cess. 

During these misfortunes in Europe, together witb some 
losses in America, the Ehglish felt sensibly ttieir disgrace^ 
when the spirit of the nation was relieved by a favorable 
turii in their affairs, and a successful recoTery of their fori- 
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met losses, witbsoBieTdoable acquisitions in ilie East In- 
ifies^ -together with an exaction of two millionsy to indemoifj 
tlie«x^iice8 of tile war. 

The losses of the kiog of Prussia, constrained him to act 
cm the defensive. The allied French and Austrians, inva- 
ded Sasony, and summoned Leipsic. The kin^ advanced 
io meet them $ a battle ensued ; the king was victoriooa— 
and the allies retired. Old mareschal Daun, at the same 
tiioe advanced into Silesia, invested Schweidnitz, and car- 
ried it bj atom I attacked and subdued the prince of Be- 
Yeriif took him prisoner, and entered Breslaw. 

The kine fleiv to the relief of Silesia, united his scattered 
ferces, and prepared for action. Mareschal Daun, and 
prince Charies, advanced to meet the kine, with the same 
confidence, that led the king into his misfortunes in Bohe- 
mia, viz.; too much self-confidence $ and thej in their turn 
asperienced the same misfortune. 

The km^ met the allies at Lutlien, strongly nosted, and 
owattifig his attack. Here was exhibited we uecisive ad- 
vantage of Prussian tactics and discipline, over the superior 
forces and position of the allies. 

The king commenced the attack, by a movement on the 
right of the enemy's position ; and when mareschal Daun 
had vi^eakened his* left, to si:pport his right, the king by a 
masterly display to tl]^ right, fell witii his whole force opon 
their left : the battle was decisive, the carnage was great ; 
the allies were driven from their commanding position, and 
the king followed up his victory ; the allies retired out of 
Silesia, and the kino; entered Breslaw in triumph. 

The successes <H^the king, set the example to all his gen- 
erals, and the Russians and Swedes were soon driven out 
of Prussia. These glorious successes of the kins of Prussia, 
inspired his friends with fresh confidence, an%roused up 
the electorate of Hanover, to assert their libertieSv- George 
II. placed the duke of Brunswick at their head, and by his 
successful valor, he compelled the Frenc!) to retire out of 
Hanover, and repass the Rhine. These spirited measures 
in Prussia and Hanover, inspired ^e cabinet of George 
with fresh confidence,and led his minister, Mr. Pitt, to say, 
that America must be saved in Europe, and that the' king of 
Prussia must be supported. 

A new treaty was negotiated with the king of Prussia, 
and the parliament were liberal in their supjiUes for the wan 
A change took ^aoe in the French ministry, and the war 
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rsged upon the Rhitre with varioos 8ucce»t. Dnrisg these 
operatioDS) the king of Prussia advanced in porsmt of mar- 
eschal Daon ; ^penetrated into Moram, and laid siege to 
Olmotz. 

Upon the intelligence l^at the RnsBians bad entered 
Brandenburg, he raised the siege of Olroutz, retired in the 
&ce of ^t old hero, and returned into Prussia— ^mel the 
Russians, and after a terrible conflict and carnage, he tri* 
umphed over them in the battle ofZorndorf : the S^^iani 
retired into Poland, and the king, bja masterl j movemeDt, 
again appeared in Saxony for the relief of liis brother, 
against the imperial and Austrian armies : the latter under 
old mareschal Daun. A di^perate action ensued, the kiag 
retired*— -but gained his purpose, and was not pursued. 

Hb passed again into Silesia ; expelled tne Austrians, 
returned into Saxony ^ compelled mareschal Daun to raise 
the siepe of Dresden, and entered it in triumph. The 
^plendid^ and triumphant displavs of the ari^s cftbe king 
of Prussia, together with several successful diversions of 
England, on the coast of France, and the triumphant display 
of the English flag in the British channel, gave a new aspect 
to the aflairs of Europe, and closed the campaign of 17^ 
gloriously. 

The successes of the last season, enabled the king of 
Prussia, to open thiscampaign, with a train of splendid sue* 
cesses, against the Russians in Poland $ against the Swedes 
in Pomerania : and against the Aastrians in Silesia, Bo- 
hemia and Franconia. These, toother witii his plans of 
operation with the duke of Brunswick, gave promising as- 
surances of a speedy issue to the war: when a soaden 
reverse of fortune, blasted all his fair prospects, and gave a 
new turn to tlie operations of the campaign. 

The French penetrated into Germany with splendid suc- 
cess, and again threatened Hanover; the duke of Bruns- 
wick retired to the confines of the electorate^ and gave bat- 
tle to the French. The success of this action, saved Hai^o- 
ver: the Freaich retired towards the Rhine, and the duke 
posted a part of his array for the defence of Hanover, and 
detached the remainder to the relief of the king of Prussia^ 
whose forces had received a severe check by the Russians in 
Silesia, where the king was about to repair in person $ when 
old marehchal Daun reinfbtxed the Russians, and rendered 
that ai*my about one hundred thousand strong : they took 
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up a qommanMiogpoBitioD^ and awaited the a])proacli of the 

Fired witb resentmeDt at tlie ravages of the enemy, and 
infiamed with the pasfeiona of war, the king with only fifty 
thousand meny hastened to the contest; the Rnssians were 
broken, and routed : tliev again rallied to the contest, and 
fook post on a commanding eminence— the kine made sev-* 
ei ai desperate eiforts tq dislodge them ; but faded. The 
Austrian cavalrj cliarged the Prussians in tiieir tarn, wit^ 
success ; the action became general $ thrice the king at 
the head of his* brave troops, led tii^mto the cbarge^-*thrice 
his horse was shot under him, and his clothes pierced witii 
balk; -but without effect : tlie mass offeree was acainst 
him, and baiBed his power. The king retired, leaviu(e a 
c^oage of tlurty thousand men ; more than half of which 
wex:e Crussians'; night closed tlie scene, and prevented a 
t<itai overtltrow* 

< AsingMlar anecdote of the king, iH>this memorable action^ 
maj.be worth notice. Upon the success of the first charge, 
when tKeProssiaos were in the Russian trenches; the king, 
in the heat of the action, wrote the following message, and 
despatched it to the queen. ** We have driven the Ros- 
dans from their entrenchments ; expect within two hours 
to hear ofadoriwis victory." Immediately upon the 
change in the fortune of the day, the kin^ addressed a second 
mitfsage to the queen, from trie field ot action. <* Remove 
from Sieriin with the royal family. Let the archives be car« 
ried to Potzdam. The town may make conditions with tlie 
enemy.'' So fickle is tlie fortune of war 
' Hfs majesty fell back, took a commanding position^ re< 
cruited and reinforced his army, was able to cover his capi- 
tal, and to the astonishment of Europe, to act on the often* 
Bive, and recover all his losses in Saxony, except Dresden ; 
-and by a masterly movement, compelled the Kussians to 
retire into Poland— and in spite of the Austrian generajis» 
he marched into ^axonv, andold raareschal Daun feUback 
upon Dresden. 

Fired with his prospects, the king resolved to cut off the 
-retreat of marescbal Daun, by a detachment from his own 
army, reduce the Austrian army at a blow, and close tlie. 
campaign with the recovery of Saxony, by the total over- 
throw of Daun. This rasli measure, lost him the whole 
force, detached to intercept the retreat of the old mareschal ; 
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who took ap his pogition in bis fortified camp, itnd the kiiig 
retired ipto winter quarters. 

Thus the campaign closed, after the most active opera- 
tions, desperate carnage,^and brilliant displays of arms, ex* 
actly where it began 5 except the fall of tiresden to tlie 
Austrians* 

Tlie operations of the winter opened a new^scene— the 
successes in America, led the English to make ^e most q{ 
their fleet, and they commenced a ceneral attack upon tbc 
I^rench West India colonies, and with genera) success. 
I1)e French and Dutch, made several efforts to ravage the 
English settlements in India ; bat failed. 

fiuring^ the winter, a new scene of operations commen- 
ced. The French assembled their forces, equiped tbeir 
fleets, and threatened to reven|e the depredations, of the 
English upon their coast, bj invading England : this brouglit 
the theatre of action upon the water. A general blockade 
of die ports of France, with several desperate eiigagements 
between the English and French, closed this scene, but 
nothing decisive, 1760. 
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Thb campaign opened this season with a general dis* 
tribution of force, about the same as at the commencem^t 
of the last, with a continuation of the general plan. A|UBr 
the duke of Brunswick protected Hanover, by the de^^isive 
action of Warburg. The king of Prussia, sensible of his 
rashness the last campaign, particularly at the close, resolv- 
ed to maintain his strong position, and act on the defensive. 
He saw his dominions invaded by three powerful armies •* 
the Russians upon the north ; one Austrian army in Sax- 
ony, under mareschal Daun ; and another in Silesia, under 
general I^aodohn. By a movement, and success of Lau- 
dohn, the ^ing; was constrained to abandon his defensive 

San ; by a rapid movement, he marched into Saxony, ao^l 
idsic^to Dresden: marescbal Daun obliged him to 1^^' 
tire, and without an action. 

At the same time Laudohn invested Breslaw $ and prispc 
Henry compelled him to abandon it. The king, aiarmed 
at the prospect of losine Silesia, by a junction between the 
Russians and mareschal Daun, made a masterly movement 
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md flew to its relief with bis whole army^ passed fire Urge 
rivers, witii all his artillery and baggaee, traversed a coon- 
try more than two hundred miles in extent, and appeared in 
SUesia ; tiere he wa« enclosed bj these three powerful ar- 
mies, and his fate considered desperate. 

The very nig^t, on which an altack was concerted bjr 
the three generals, upon the camp of the king, be caa- 
fionsljT retired, took a strong ana commanding positio0« 
and watched the movements of the enemy. They advan- 
ced to the attack, as was agreed, in dead of niaht ; but to 
ifaeir astonishment, the king was «)ne. At break of day he 
fell furiously upon Laudohn, and before mareschal Inmn 
could arrive with succor, he routed and dispersed his army. ^ 

The Russians withdrew from the scene, and mareschal 
Daun retired, and took up a strong position in the moun- 
tains, and the king was again relieved : but his relief was 
only to follow the nussians to hisi capital, where they pen- 
crated, rifled his maga^nes and royal treasures, laid the 
city under contribution, with otiier ravages attendant ou 
war, aad retired. 

This spread a general gloom over the aflSiirs of the king. 
He, fired with indignation and rags, resolved to take ven- 
geance on his enemies. . With this view, he rushed into 
Saxony, with aH army of fifty thousand men; mareschal 
Daun followed him with an army of ei^ty thousand, took 
up a strong position, and watched the King. 
- Resolved to attack him in defiance to all his securitv, 
the king reconnoitered his position, drew out his army,apd 
advanced to the charge. Mareschal Daun received him 
with the discharge of more than two hundred pieces of 
cannon ; victofy long stood perched over the field— now 
this, and now tiiat scale prevailed, until the great Daun 
was wounded, and carried oiT the field ; victory soon de- 
clared for the king-^the Austrians fled, and left tlie fiald 
strewed with a terrible carnage, and night only, saved the 
ruins of their army. 

This victory revived the spirits of his friends, and the na^ 
tion,and by his sudden movements, he recovered all Saxo- 
ny, except Dresden. The Austrians abandoned Silesia, the 
Russians abandoned Pom^rania, and retired into Poland, 
atid the Swedes retired under the cannon of Stralsund. 

Thus again the theatre of Europe has been drenched in 
blood, the most masterly military movements have been 
made, the most desperate and sanguinary battles have been 
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foughty {he greatest feats of prowess and skill have been 
disdayedy and no decisive event has occurred. 

The great contending parties are again balanced, as at 
the close of the last campaign ; but tiie successes of the Eng- 
lish in Aroerica, have richly compensated them for their Im- 
eral supplies afforded in the war. The French received a 
Wow,which mined their interest in North America, by the 
/all of Quebec, and the loss of Canada. 

The French were equally unsuccessfdl in India, by the 
loss of Pondicherry, which fell into the hands of the Eng- 
lish, January, 1761. This closed the French power in Hin- 
dostan, and confirmed to the English the supremaey of the 
whole Coromandel coast. 

Again, we see the fruits of continental alliances; so 
often, and so violently clamored against in the iBnglish 
parliament. The French are ruined in America, in India, 
and have suffered serious losses in their navy-y commerce) 
and West India islands, all the fruits of the continental 
wars. 

In the midst of this great continental struggle, and i^e 
successes of hi« reign, med George II., and was succeeded 
by His grtindson, George III., then twenty-three years of 
age, 1761. He commenced his reign under the mostfavor- 
able auspices, and received the applause of the nation^ by a 
most popular speech to his parliament, in which he exclaim- 
ed— ^< Born in England, I glory in the name of Britoti.'* 

The eves of ail parties, at home and abroad, were fixed 
on the kinff. At this eventful crisis, all christeodon became 
sensible of the wisdom of that continental system of policy, 
which commenced in England, at the accession of William 
and Mary,* under the memorable reign ot Lewis XIV. of 
France, and which, by continuing down to this time,has wast- 
ed the resources of France and Holland, (the great naval and 
cu<fnmercial rivals of England,) and enabled her to place her 
naval and commercial strength upon such a basis, as to hold 
the purse for confederated Europe in one hand, and wiehl 
tlie sword of destiny with the other, and thus sit arbiter of 
the world. 

When Greorge announced his resolution to his paclia- 
ment, of supporting the continental system, it was applaud- 
by a vote ot supply of twenty million sterlings a supply 9 

* It must be remembered, that continental coalitjoiurfiii^t began» 
in the reign of Charles YIU. of France* 
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which astonished Europe, struck dismaj into tlie confede- 
rates, and led them into serious dispositions for peace. 

^ilie finances of France were oraip.ed ; her aavj and 
IcotDmerce were depressed ; her aflSucs inlodia and Amer- 
ica ruined, and her West India . colonies laj at the mercj 
oJr an English fleet, prepared to invade them. Tlie coqrts 
of Vienna, Russia and S\|eden, were in no better condi- 
tion to prosecute the war. 

A congress was accordingly assembled at Augsbui^, to 
adjnst the differences of the continental powers geperallj ; 
' but nesociationa opened at London, between l^ance and 
£n|^Iaid, for a separate peace : and at this critical state of 
affairs, died Ferdinand V L, king of Spain, and was succee- 
ded bjr his brother, Don Carlos, king of Naples and Sicil j, 
now Charles III. This momentous event, gave a new 
change to the affairs of Christendom, and laid the founda- 
tion tor the famous family compact of the Bourbons, upon 
the thrones of France and Spain.* 

Tlie principle of uti possidetis,! or mutual retention of 
possessions acquired bV the parties, in the war, spun out 
the negotiations at London : at the same time Charles IIL, 
sensible of the triumphs of Eneland, pver France, in Amer- 
ica, bj the great acquisition of colonial territory, and alar- 
med for the security of Spanish America, attempted to 
interpose his influence in the negociatioos.at London; but 
without success, and they were suspended. 

Thus we see, that the negociations for peace, at Augsburg 
and London, have resulted in a general war, and again the 
w hole south of Europe are engaged in the struggle. Fend; 

* The pesentment shown by Mr. Pitt, closed at oiice the family 
compact, between the courts of France and Spain. This compact 
roused the indignation of Mr. Pitt, and he called for a declaration of 
war against Spain ; this was opposed with equal warmth, and the 
minister resigned in disgust. Upon the change of minisUy in Eng- 
land, the courts of Prance and Spain, recalled their ministers from 
I^cindon, and issued mutuiil declai^tions of war, and at the same time* 
attempted to coerce the king of Portugal into a co-operation, in the 
war ; this failed, and they declared war against Portugal. 

f Hie English had conquered from Fhince, in Nortli America — 
KoTa Scotia, with the city of Louisborg^— Lower Canada, with the 
cities of Quebec and Montreal, together with all French America, 
except New Orleans. They had, the last year, conquered Pondi- 
cheny, together with all the possessions of Prance in India, and some 
rj her "West Indi a islands. 
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iBg these Bcgociati^iiSy no eessatioii of hostilities had en- 
sued f the war raged in Germany, the En^i^ invaded 
the coast of l^rance, and took BelliMe. The Trench made 
another effort to enter tiie electorate of Hanover, bnt vltii- 
out success ; and the year closed without atij ^ng def i- 
aive, 1768. 

Tliis year commenced witii the invasion of Portngal, by- 
the arms of France and Spain, but without success* The 
French renewed their attempts on Hanover— 4)ut without 
success. The death of Elizabeth, empress of Russia, and 
the succession of the duke of Holstein, under the title of 
Peter III., gave some relief to the affairs of tiie ling of 
Prussia. 

Peter turned his whole attention to tiie organization of 
the affairs of ^is empire, took the position of mediator, be- 
tween Austria and Prussia, and when his efforts proved a- 
hortive, declared war against Austria, and joined me kiM of 
Prussia. This change produced a peace between Sweden 
and Prussia. 'Hiese two events, left the king of Prussia 
at liberty to turn his whole attention to the two gjrttA 
eliampions of Austria^ mureschal Daun and Laudohn. 

At this critical moment died Peter the HI., suddenly^ hj. 
a revolution, and was succeeded by Catharine Ih She 
coirfirmed the peace of Peter,^but withdraw her troops^ and 
left the Austnans and Prussians to settle their «pian%l.«<^ 
The king, by a grand movement, foiled the efforts of bis 
opponents, recovered Schweidnitz, ami settled a truce 
with Austria, for Saxony and Silesia. This produced -a 
general truce throughout the empire. 

Pending these movements in Russia and Germany, ijfie 
English pureed tiie policy which tliey had now so fully 
matured : tiieir naval expedition was crowned with th0 
conquest ef Martinico, and the city of Havannah,t})e capi- 
tal of the island of Cuba, and key to the gulf of Mexico. 

An expedition from Madras, in India,, agftinst Mamlla, 
was crowned with the conquest nf alt the Phiiippine isl^. 
In diis triumphant position, the British minister announced 
his overtures of peace : they were accepted by France and 
Spain ; approven by parliament, and the war closed by the 
peace of Paris, February,^ 1763. 

Bjr this peace, the king of Prussia retained all his tlo- 
mtntons, with the con^rmation of Saxony and Silesia ; £ng* 
4and retained all her conquests m Nor^ America, and she 
riestored to France and Spain, her conquests in the East and 
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WeH Indies. The clwe df tiiis war« sealed Ihe policj of 
thecentineotal sjstan of Eoglesd, and esUblisKed her upon 
tiie bread basis, of mistress of the seas, and arbiter of tho 
world. The war in Germany waa closed by the treaty of 
Uttfoertsburg, the same year. _ 



CHAP. XXXV. 

General remarkS'''''cMition cf the order ofJesuitn-^iscov- 
try taid secernent 0/ Mirth •America— 4o 1775. 

The splendor of the arts and sciepces in Europe, kept 
nace with the splendor of commerce aud arms $ these com- 
Uned, gave a lustre to the affairs of the continent, and a ^ 
new polish to Christendom. The improvement^ of tlie ' 
•ti^, kept pace with the improvements of the aget here, 
poetry, music and action cemoined, gave an expression to 
the theatre, unknown before, to anj^ ugt of the world. The 

feneral expansion siven to the min^ by tiie reformation, 
gi^ pace with, and marked the progress of this bright lu* 
minary of the west. The persecutions of the papal power, 
had aaftened into a sullen ^te of tolerance. 

The feuds in the councils of Lewis XIV., which called 
forth the bull Uni genitus from pope Benedict XIV., to de- 
cide the religious controversy between the Jansenists and 
Jesuits, antf which kindled a fire that continued to rage' 
throwh the reign of Lewis XV,, deserves some attention. 
The haughty impatience, and violent measures of Lewis 
XV., in dissolving tlie parliament of France, called up the 
general attention of the nation to this violence done to their 
liberties, and threatened the life of the king, by an attempt 
to assassinate him. 

The king escaped, with a wound only : this broug^it him 
to his senses. He restored the parliament : their resent- 
ment fell on the order of tiie Jesuits, and they fell a sacri- 
fice to the resentment<» of the day. The king, hy an edict, 
fSxpelle^S them his kingdom^ and abcrfisbed their order in 
France. 

This triumph of the parliament over the crown, and th}s 
triumph of the Jansenists party over the order of the Jes- 
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uits, laid the fouhdatioti for the umon ef philosophy with 
infidelity, offreedoto of enquiry with the violence oflibcr- 
ty, and paved the way for all the' future sufferings of 
France; 

In this age, flourished Montesquieu, Helvetius, Voitaire,^ 
De Aleinbert, Diderot, Rosseau and Bufifon. The same ex- 
pansion of the mind in England^ kept pace with liberty, 
and the reformation ; a Locke, a Swift, with Addison, 
Pope, and others; together with that host in the councilsy 
ana in the field, in the reign of queen Anne, who were the 
champions of all the future gre&tness of England. 

In this age, appeared Bolingbroke and Hume : ;tliese, 
having drai& at the fountainvof Hobbes and Shadsbttry, by 
tlieir talents and address, diflTused the poison of inftdTelity 
through the channels of science, and corrupted the nation. 

The arts in this agf, have kept pace with the sciences : 
music, painting, sculpture, architecture and hu^^ndry, 
may now claim a fair competition, with the most refined 
ages of fr recce, or Rome—and tlie science of govemmeDty 
as displayed in the balance of power in the Englifi^ sys- 
tem, stands unrivalled in the annals of time. . « 

We have traced the progress of man on the great theatre 
of Europe, from that state of barbarism, into which lie was 
precipitated, by the violence of the revolution in the west- 
ern Roman empire, with all the extremes of ignorance, vi- 
olence, superstition and licentiousness, through vrhichhe 
struggled for more than one thousand yeara-Hind marked 
the more prominent causes, which have produced the even- 
tual changes, and raised Christendom toner present'state of 
civil refinement. 

The discovery of America, we noticed 5 but the settle- 
ment and growth of this new world, has been reserved, as 
a distinct subject, that the narrative of events in Europe 
might hot be interrupted, and that a proper field might be 
given for the illush*ation of this extensive, and important 
subject; a field so novel, and yet so interesting, so fall of 
instruction. 

The first outlines of the history of America, I have com- 
pressed into a chronological form, shewing in the concisest 
manner, the first adventures^ which led to the first distove- 
ries and settlement of the several parts of this new world. 

Before we enter n^n the settlement of the continent of 
North ^America, f will devote a part of the chapter, to a 
summary narrative of the particular adventures^ that led 
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io the particular discoveries And settlemeiits^upOD this most 
interestiBg theatre of the worM. 

Christopher Columbus, under tiie patronage of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella^ king and queen of Spaioy dis- 
covered the islands of St Salvaoor and Cuba, in the 
West Indies^ and returned to Spaio^ ]4d2 

Made a second voyage, which proved unsuccessful, 149S 
Made a third vojage, and discovered South America, 1496 
AoiericosVespucius, under the patronage of the mer* 
chants of Seville, foUowed the track of Columbus, 
touched upon the continent of South America ; re- 
turned, poblished a pompous account of his voyage 
and iliscoveries^and gave his name to the continent 
of America, 1499 

Joka Cabot, a Venetian, obtained a grant from Hen- 
ry VII. of England for forei^ discoveries, explor- 
ed the coast of North America, touched upon the 
. coast of Labrador, and returned to England, l495«-6 
He in a second voyage explored the whoTb extent of 
ihe coast, from Davis' Straits to Florida, discovered 
Newfoundland, and returned to England, 149^ 

S^asttan Cabot, (son of John Cabot) under Henry ' 
' VII., pursued the adventures of his father, visited 
Newfoundland, and carried several natives to Eng- 
land, 150£ 
Brazil discovered by Alvarez de Cabral, on his voyage 

to India, 1500 

Cortez, the Spanish adventurer, conquered Mexico, 1519 
Pern was conquered by the Spanish adventurer Pi- 

zarro, 1520 

Terra Firma was settled about this time, 15120 

The Portuguese settled Brazil, 1549 

Francis I., king of France, made «ome efforts for dis- 
coveries in me new world by one John Verzano, a 
Florentine, but vrithout success ; Verezauo was 
lost in his second adventure, i5M 

Ten years after this, Francis made another effort, b^ 
James Quartier, who touched at Newfoundland $ 
discovered, and save name to the gulf of St. Law- 
^ I'ence ; and ma£ an unsuccessful attempt to find 
a passage to China. The next year he explored the 
St. Lavrrence up to the rapids, wintered in the 
country at a fort whi<5h he built on tlie isle of Or- 

*n 
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leans, (where Montreal now stands^ and in tbe 
spring carried back with him some of uie natives to 
rranc^, 1534 

Ferdinand de Soto, a S^mniard, made the first settle- 
ment in Florida, where he remained three years 
and died, and left his conquest to Alverdo, 1539 

Francis I. sent James Quartier to complete a settle- 
ment in Canada (or New France,) wliere he re- 
mained at a settlement called Charlebourg, about 
two years, and then retired to Newfoundland, 1540 

Francis I. sent out other adventurers to strengthen 
the settlement in Canada, where they wintered, and 
returned to France in the spring following: this - 
failure, checked all further efforts for settling Can- 
ada on the part of France, during this reign. These 
adventures to Canada, were succeeded by ad- 
ventures from Europe, for the discovery of the 
north east passage to India, alt of which failed, on 
account of the ice in the northern Ocean. Aboot ' 
this time began the Newfoundland fisheries, which 
have since proved so profitable to the world. 1542 

This year the French under Chatillon, nrnde some 
further discoveries in East Florida, and attempted 
a settlement, which failed, 1562 

Charles IX. sent out three ships, and made a settle- 
ment on the river St. Mary, built a fort, and called 
the settlement Carolina, ^ 1564 

This colony was overpowered this year, by a fleet of 
six vessels from->Spain, and all massacred, 1566 

The French sent out to Florida this year, a fleet of 
three ships, to revenge on the Spaniards tlte mur- 
der of their countrymen. The enterprise proved 
successful, they butchered the Spaniards, burnt 
and destroyed their fort and settlement, and re- 
turned to France: this closed the adventures from 
^ France to America for fifty years, 1568 

The discovery of a north east passage to India having 
failed, the English began this year to- explore the 
north west passage to India, under captain Fro- 
bisher, and under Sir Francis Drake, 1576 

Queen Elizabeth granted letters patent to^ir Hum- 1579 
phrey Gilbert this year, for foreign discoveries,and 
in 1583 he touched at Newfoundland, and from 
thence to the continent, and took possession of 
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North America, for the Eogliah crown* In this 
adveature ho waa lost in a stormy and the enter- 
prise failed , 1583 

This year the coast of Virginia was discovered, (and 1584 
nained after the virgin queen,) and settled by one 
hand red and seven passengers, near the river Ro- 
anoke, and in 1586 thej all returned to England 
with Sir Francis Drake, who touched there on his 
homeward passage. This year Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh sent out seven ships, with another colony, 
to the same settlement on the Roanoke, where they 
also endured extreme hardships, and were, in their 
turn, conveyed hack to England by Sir Francis 
Drake* Soon after they were eone, a new colony 
arrived to support the 6rst, with fifty men, who 
coucivided to stay, notwithstanding the others were . 
gone. The next jear Sir Walter sent out a third 
colony to support the second ; when they arrived 
at Roanoke, not a vestige of the former colony re- 
mained. This third colony consisted of one hun- 
dred and fifteen, who attempted to renew the for- 
mer settlement at Roanoke. 

This year governor White came over again, to recruit 
the little colony in Virginia ; but alas ! they had 
all shared the fate of the two former, and not a 
vestige.of them was to bj& found, 1596 

Thts year the English explored the coast, as far nortii 
as 6ape Cod, and called the cour.trv North Vir- 

finia; but made no settlement, and. returned to 
Ing^and^ . 1602 

This year the English made two adventures to Virgin- 
ia, and not finding the third colony at Roanoke, 
and being roughly handled by the natives, they all 
returned to England, 1603 

This year the French began the settlement at Port 
Royal, and other places on the bay of Fundy, 1604 

This year the English explored the coast of the prov- 
ince of Maine, made no settlement, and returned 
to England, 1605 

This year the London company (by virtue of letters 

. patent, under. James I., king of England,) sent out 
a colony to South Virginia, and began a settlement 
atPownattan, or James' river. 1606 



This year thej sent ent a aecoiid ooleayf and a^ted 
James-iowB lo South V irginta^ on James men This 
was tlie first town planted in North America^ not* > 
withstanding all >tlie efforts which had been VMides 
and the next winter, James Town wi^ burnt. This 
year die Plymouth company sent out, and setQed a 
small colony at the mouth of Sagadahoc river, in 
North Virginia, of forty five persons, under captain 
Ponham their president : the severity of winter, to* 
getner with the loss of their stores by fire^ mined 
tiiis colony $ and the few that remained returned m 
the spring to England. This misfortune deterred all 
further settlements in North Virginia for several 
years. This year and the next, tiie French began 
the settlement of Quebec. 1607 

These two years the London company sent out sup- 1608 
plies, and a recruit of two hundfe-ed persons, to and 
strengthen the colony at James Town, which now 1€Q^ 
amounted to five hundred men. Admiral Somers, 
on his passage to America, with a part <rf this little 
fleet, was wrecked on one of the Bahama islands, 
lost his sbip,^ut the crew and passengers were all 
saved, and remained there until the next year, 
when they were all taken offby lord Be la War, on 
his passase to Virginia, to enter upon the govern- 
ment of this little colony— ^which the last year con- 
sisted of five hundred men, now reduced to sixty; 
who had abandoned the colony, and embarked tor 
England ; ^ut being met by their new governor, 
they were persuaded to return to James Town, 
where they all arrived safe, June 10th, 1710. Here 
commences the history of Virginia* 

This year, two supplies of three hundred men each, 1611 
were sent to this colony ,tOgether with cattle, swine, 
&c., to enable them to cultivate their own supplies. 
In 1609, captain Henry Hudson, under a commis- 
sion of king Jamen L, in the service of tiie East India 
company, in quest of a north west passage to India, 
discovered North, or Hudson's river, and the same ' 
voyage discovered Hudson's bay. In 161S, the 
Dutch West India compan;^ opened a trade to this 
river ; and in 16^3 established trading houses an 
Connecticut river, claimed ail the country from 
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C!ape Cod to Cape Henlopen, tnd called it New 
Netherlands: this commeDced the settlement of 
New^York. At this time the Vir^nians sent and 
dislotlged the French from aU their settlements in 
North.America, excepting Qaehec ; and brought all 
their effects to Virginia^ with all their vessels. At 
this time the French, Dutch and English carried 
on an advantageous trade with the natives ; and in 
coasting along the shores for this purpose^ made fur* 
tlier discoveries, ami drew charts, one of which, 
drawn by a captain Smith, changed the name of 
North Virginia, to that of New Kngland, u hich it 
continues to hold. 
At tfiis time Baffin's baj was discovered, bj William 

Baffin, in search for a north west passage. 1610 

< - •• 

The distresses of war, famine and pestilence amongst 
the natives of New England, preparad tlie way for a more 
quiet possession-— and the little colony of puritans, under 
the reverend John Robinson, to make their settlement at 
Plvmon^, as wiil be notictd. 

^he whole extent of coast being now explored from the 
gulf of Mexico to Davis' Straits, it wiil exceed the limits of 
this work to detail the siibsequeut adventures and settle- 
ments ;-I shall therefore comprise the whole in one sliort 

chronological table. 

.. • • . ' ' - ' • 

Quebec, the capital of Lower Canada settled bj the 

French, 1608 

Newfoundland by the English, 1610 

Virginia, do. I6l0 

New-York, > ^^ jg^4 

New-Jersey, 5 

New Plymouth, by the puritan colony, 1620 

Nova Scotia was next settled by the Scotch, under 

Sir William Alexander, 16£S 

Confirmed to the English by France, after several 

changes, at the peace, 1648 

New Hampshire settled by the Englit^h, 16£3 

Delaware and Pennsylvania, by the Swedes and Fins, I62r 
Massachusetts Bay, by the English, 1628 

Maryland, 'do. 1633 

Connecticut and Rhode Island^ from Massachusetts 

Bay, 1635 
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New Jersey, under a grant to the doke ef Y^rk^ bj 

the Ec^isli, 16^4 

South Carolina, do, 1^^ 

PennsjWaoia, by a grant to William Penn, do. ' 1682 

North Carolina, by the £agHsh, 17'28 

Geor^, do. 17^ 

Vermont, by New Hampshire and New York, 17^64 

Kentucky, Vrom Vir^nia, under Col. Boon, ^ 177S 

Ohio, from Connecticut and other states, 1787 

Tennessee, tie- _ 17'89 

The territories of Michigan, lUinots and Indiana, 

about ireo&ieoi 

Louisiana purchased of France for fifteen millions <^ 

dollars, * 1«03 

Territory of Orleans erected into a state^ 1^1* 

This chronological table will ever be valuable to every 
American. By this table may be seen the mosi rapd aad 
extensive settlements, that have ever been witnessed in tte 
fiimily of man ; embracing an extent of territory, from the 
gulf of Mexico on the south, ti the Hudson's nay ontiie 
north; and from the Atlantic shores on the east, to the ib* 
terior wilds of Louisiana on the west-nnore that SOOO mil^ 
square,*?— embracing a population of more than fourteen oil-' 
lion of free' people,— all accomplished in the space of two 
centuries : those very two centuries in which we have ww- 
nessed the conflicts and distresses on the continent pf ^^' 
rope, since the reigns of Charles V. of Spain, Francis L ei 
France, and Henry YIIL of England. 

That age of the reformation, when the immortal Luther 
commenced his glorious careei*, and accomptisbed the nr^ 
diction of the prophet St. John, in Revelations xiv. ^"^^jj- 
the foundation for the religious liberties of Europe, and the 
civil and religious liberties of America. 

A history of the rise and progress of the several St*tes 
of America, their private disputes, their confiictk with the 
natives, together with the genius and forms of their govern- 
ment, from the great similarity that was common to the 
wnole, would be tedious and uninteresting. I will select 
the colony of Plymouth, and with this, commence and con* 
ttnue the history of America. 

This little family of puritans, consisting of one hundred 
persons, fired with the civil and religious zeal, at the close 
of the reign of James I., which shone so conspicuous in re- 
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sisting the ovefbetrkig itdhtence of poper j, and the osttrpa- 
^DS of the crewiif and establishing the commonwealth iu 
Bngtand, in the reign of Charies I.— rallied roand their eler- 

Sman, the Rev. J^n Robinson, a pious godly man, retired 
til the persecutions of their coantr j, and passed over in- 
to Holland : not pleased with the Dutch, they embariced for 
America, and landed at Pljmouth Nov. 90, I6fl0. The 
su^rio^ they endured, from the severitj of the climate, 
the hostile character of the natives, and the want of sup* 
lilies, were loo distressing to be described $ vet thev were 
endured, with all that patience and resignation which the 
gowelaSbrds,to all those who love and obe^ its dictates, 
atid cherish in their hearts the purity of its principles. 

At this time a general spirit of foreign adventure pre- 
vailed, and commenced settlements extensively upon the 
Atlantic shores of North America, as may be seen by the 
ehr»nol<^eal table $ the emigrations from England, (al- 
though in detached parts,) retained a general union and 
harmony, as havins sprung from one great family. Thev 
all brought out with toem those principles of liberty whicn 
prevailed over tyranny in England, and established the 
commonwealtii under Oliver Cromwell— ^yet in forming 
^eir civil institutions, they retained the true prindples of 
that balance of power in the three branches of the Bntish 
government, with an elective chief ma^strate, which secur- 
ed to tbem all the blessings of civil and religious liberty ; 
this they enjoyed, and laid the foundation of tliat great na- 
tional compact,, which we now enjoy. 

Tlve use of gun-powder gave the first settlers of Ameri- 
taa superiority over those wild, barbarous, untutored sava- 
ge of this howling wild«*ness, which nothing of human in- 
vention could have supplied ; this, by spreading terror and 
astonishment, with cfiroage and destruction, overawed those 
hardy sons of nature, and either repelled them from their 
fasrders, or tamed them to peace and submission, 

' Although the rapid progress of the settlements encroach- 
ed uf»>tt Si&kv rights, robbed thetn of their corn-fields and 
their hunting grounds ; kindled resentments, which often 
broke out into resistance, violence and savage war, these 
were soon subdued by the all-conquering force of fii'e<*arms. 
Treaties were made witii the chiefs, lands were purclmsed, 
or ceded by the rights of conquest, and in 1755 the colonies 
of New-England, New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
I>elflwai'e, Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina. 
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had all established colonial governmenU, and were aMe to 
assert and maintain their rights agaiostihe savage and bar- ] 
barooa depredations of the natives, and the encroachments \ 
df their neighbors the French. The French were settled 
on the North, on th.e Island of Cape Breton, Novascotia, 
and the Canadas, with a line of military posts extending 
from Quebec through the western line of the colonies to 
New-Orleans. 

At this time, the government of France had become jeal- 
ous of the rising strength of British America, and fired with ; 
that ambition of giving law to the world, which we have i 
seen displayed in the reigns of Lewis XIV. and XV., they 
contemplated the conquest of all British America; and by 
an attack upon these colonies in 1755, commeiiced that sev- 
en years' war, which drenched Europe and America in 
blood: that war, which was rendered so illustrious in Eu- 
rope, by the successful displays of the talents of the king of 
iPrussia^ and was so gloriously closed, 1763. ... 



CHAP. XXXVI. 



Genej^ctl opei^atiom <d the seven years war in timerica^ to 
Uie peace of IT^ST^wUk sortie remarks. 

A particular detail of the events and operations of tiie 
war of 1755 — 6, in America^ will givea^more distinct char- 
acter of the natives, and their savage wars, as well as the 
character, genius^ and civil and religious institutions of the 
cnlonies, than can otherwise be obtained. 

The settlement of Nova Scotia^ (which was made by tlie 
Scotch,) after sucessive struggles, was ceded by France^'to 
fenglaml, by the peace of Utrecht, 171S. Durins thi?se 
str^jggles, and when France was in possession, the French 
population surpassed the Scotch and English, and rendered 
Nova Scotia distinctly a French colony, to which Francebad 
given the name of Le Acadie, and the inhabitants assumed 
the name- of neutrals. 

The E8teli»^|pMirernmentj^J>eing dissatisge^ witii the neu- 
trality of Le A^adi^^ in the war IH il^^^i||^diaiely upcm 
the peace of Aix-Ia-Chap0ll«>^eieet>diit j^B^y frpm Eng- 
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latid, to settle and build the town of Halifax. The object of 
this commanding position was, to hold a balance of pow- 
erin those seas, ana protect the valoid>le fisheries. 
. This movement thwarted the views, alarmed the pride, 
atid expited the jealousy of France. A question of limits 
and boundary, sprang op between the two powers in Nova 
Scotiia, and soon extended through the whole line, from the 
gulf of St Lawrence, to the mouth of the Mississippi. 
^ The particular controversy about limits and bounda^ 
ries, through this vast and extensive howling wilderness ; 
bouiidarie99 which neither of the parties had ever enjoyed, 
but which both contemplated to enjoy hereafter, would be 
u^ess here— suffice it to say, the French, fired with resent- 
ment, first poshed their encroachments in Le Aacadie, or 
Nova Scotia, next excited the natives, or French, to make 
depredations. 

They seized on a trading establishment, which Virginia 
had made on the C^io River, massacred all the setuers, 
{Pandered and carried off tiieir booty, to the amount of 
twentjr thousand pounds, and claimed the jurisdiction as 
belon^ng to New-France, ^comprehending the Canadas and 
Louisiana.) They next seized on another Virginia settle- 
ment, at the^forks of the Monongahela, with aTor^e of one 
thousand men, and eighteen pieces of cannon. 

These formidable encroachments threw the colonies into 
the hiffhest alarm, soon produced an order from England to 
repel force with force, and war commenced. Here^tcom- 
menced in America the scourging of ^Ao^ rod, which in- 
stead of a cvTse^ as was then considered, has proved the 
means of consoiidatinff and securing^ all the messings of 
free and independent Mmerica. 

The orders of the crown were obe^red ; but what couldJie. 
the resistance of the colonies, in their discordant, d,j||kBmed 
state, against a power acting promptly under ^^^|:m3, and 
that, the governor of all New -France. / - * ; •- 

The same controversies which disti^cted the English na- 
tion, were carried with the difierentA^olonies into the new 
world. The strife of religion and government, sowed the 
seeds 6f bitterness in the several colonies^--they quarrelled 
with th^r governors, they quarrelled with the crown, and 
they quarrelled with eachptner, about limits and jurisdic- 
tion. The spirit of their religions were different ; some cath- 
^ic, some protastant $ this rendered the genius of their 
goyemments different, some verging towards monarchy, 

22 
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others to democracy. All producing a want of miioa ahd 
concert* 

This was well understood bj France, and soon realized 
by Great-Britain and the colonies. To remedy these evils, 
and to be able to call forth the resources of the coloniea 
with energy, a congress of all the colonies was proposed, 
and held in the city of Albany, and the chiefs of the Iro* 
quois, (or six nations,) were invited to attend. The In- 
trigues of the French, defeated the plan of engaging the 
froquois in the war, and their neutrality wasr secured by 
presents from the croifki of England, and the promise of 
repelling the French from their country. 

Fired with zeal and unanimity, the congress resolved t» 
prosecute the war, and support the British claims inNortk 
America. Major Washington was dispatched from Yir- 
nnia, to watch the motions of the enemy, and to reeover 
tne settlements on the Ohio and Monongahela, but without 
any decisive operations. The intrigues of the courts of 
France and England, disguised all their eperatioBS under 
the mask of peace, and at the same time, sent pon^rftil 
fleets and armaments to support their claims in Ameriea. 

A collision between these fleets, in the gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and the capture of two sixty-four gun ships by 
the English, closed this diplomatic farce, and commenced 
the war. This success ^ve spirit to the British nation, 
and kindled a flame of ardor, zeal and vigor, throughout 
the colonies. 

The le^slature of Massachusetts bay, passed an act of 

non-intercourse with Louisbarg, and sent reinforcements 

to Nova Scotia. The successes of colonel Moncton, soon 

. established thie British government, and restored tranqinl- 

lity to Nova Scotia. 

During these general operations, the French had estab^ 
lished themselves upon the 'Monongahela, and buHt the 
strong post, called fort Duquesne, at tt^ confluence, (where 
Pittsburg now stands.) An expedition was planned to co- 
operate with major Washington, under the command of 
the British general Braddock, to reduce this post. General 
Braddock, unacquainted with Indian warfiire,>and fired 
with the aubftion of his nation, was precipitated into a 
scene, uuKnown in the tacftics of Europe, and indescribable 
• by the language of America. 

At mid-day, near the object of htadestinatioo, and in the 
midst of security, a terrible fire of musketry poured in upon 
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htiii» on all sides, accompauiied with the inost hideout and 
tremendous jells^ of those hellhounds of the forest; the 
whole thicket was in ablaze with the explosion of an Indian 
ambascadej and not an enemy to be seen ; the whole wil- 
demesa resounded with the terrors of the war v^hoop^the 
plain was strewed with heaps of deadt and the troops ap- 
palled witii the horrors of the scene, and tbe groans of the 
djing. Braddock was slain» The illustrious migor, (now 
coifHiel Washington,) conducted the retreat, and led ofl' 
the shattered remains of this armj, with the loss of all their 
artillery, baagittie, &e.,.^ether with their general, and all 
the principaiomcers. The regular force retired to Alba- 
ny, under general Shirley — and Virgioia was left to her 
fate. 

The want of union in their councils and measures, ren- 
dered the eflbrts of the southern states feeble and iDeffec- 
tu^^ but NeW^York and New<Jerse^, combining with 
New England-Massed decrees of non*intercourse with all 
the French settlements in North America, and united in 
two «and expeditions against Crown Point and Niagara : 
the &st under sir William Johnson, and tbe second under 
general Shirler* 

< The colonial troops were assembled at Albany, when the 
oews of the defeat at fort Duquesne, was announced } this 
danqped the ardor of the enterprise : the attempt upon Ni- 
Mara was deferred, and the expedition to Crown Point 
a&ndoned, (after some successful skirmishing.) The ar- 
mies went into winter quarters, aod closed tne campaign 
of 1757. 

In 1758, the spirits of England and America were 
raised, by the restoration of Mr. Pitt to the head of the 
administration^ but the convention of Cioster-seven, in 
Germany, and the failure of Mr. Pitt's grand expedition to 
^ coast of France, damped their ardor. Great supplies 
of troops and military stores were sent to America, and an 
expedition was planned against Louisburg, under lord 
Loudon % but just at thi critical moment of attempting the 
enterprise, intelligence arrived, that Louisburg wasrein- 
foreeo from France, by a strong fleet and armament**-attd 
that enterprise was SMindotaed. 

During these movements, the French had seized on fort 
Oswego, upon the Mohawk river, which secured tbe ascen- 
dency over the Iroquois, (or six nations,) ti^ether with all 
the tribes that surround 4he great lakes, and left the whole 
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extent of the eoloDial ^etilements eacposed to their ravages ; 
and the finest villages fell a sacrifice to savage depreda- 
tions. Flashed with these successes, the French planned 
an expedition against fort William Henry, (upon the south 
side of lake George,) apd carried it, almost withouF oppo- 
sition; and the garrison, although protected by a capitula- 
tion, were permitted to suffer au.tbe horrors of an Indian 
massacre. 

These misfortunes overwhelmed the kingdom and the 
colonies, with a gloom and melancholy, bordering on des- 
pair. They be^n to fear that all was lost — when a ray of 
light appeared in tlie east: the British arms trtumptied 
over the French in India — the town of Calcutta was resto- 
red, by tl)e efforts of the famous colonel Olive : the company 
were reinstated in all their privileges and possessions, and 
extensive and valuable ac<]^ulsitions crowned their con- 
quests in India* ^ 

Pending these operations in the east, lord Loudon nad 
beerTsucceeded in America, by general Abercrombie, and 
tiie expedition to Louisburg renewed. A strong detach- 
ment from Nova Scotia, under general Amherst, sup- 
ported by a powerful fleet, joined geneial Abercrombie, 
and appeared before Louisburg. The place was invested 
by sea and land ; and in six weeks the success of the British 
arms, was crowned by the capture of Louisburg, and the 
whole island of Cape Breton, together with an important 
naval force, stationed for the defence of the haibon This 
secured to the English the command of the fisheries, and the 
gulf of St. Lawrence, and raised the spirits of the colonies. 

Flushed with the successes of Louisburg, general Ab- 
ercrombie repaired to Albany, took the command of the 
army of the north, and commenced an expedition against 
Ticpnderoga and Crown Point. He embarked upon lake 
George, with about 16,000 men, after slight successes, and 
little opposition, and appeared by forccS^narches before 
Crown Point : here he found a strong position, defended 
by a morass, a strong breast-work, and a chevau de frise: 
his impatience led him to commence tlie attack, before his 
artillenr had arrived ; the assault was desperate, tlie de- 
fence iirm, and the defeat decisive : the general was com- 
pelled to retire, with the loss of about 2,000 men. To 
repair this loss and disgrace, general Abercrombie detach- 
ed colonel Bradstreet, with 3,000 men, to reduce fort Fron- 
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tenac, at the canflnence of lake Onrtario, witt tiie St. Law- 
rence. 

This expedition was crowned with success : the fbrt^ 
with an immense quantitj of provisions and military storaif 
with sixt^ pieces of cannon, and nine armed sloops, were 
the trophies of this victory. 
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This success gave spirit to the expedition now planned 
against Fort Duquesne, under Gen. Forbes. The French ap- 
palled at the loss of Louisburg, and Frontenac, abandoned 
the fort and retired down the Ohio to their settlements on 
the Mississippi. These successes in America gate strength 
and confidence to the English administration— ^pint and 
union to the colonies, secured a general quiet throaghont 
their extensive frontier, and dosed the operations of 1758. 

Great preparations were made in England and America^ 
daring tne winter, to bring the war in America to a close the 
ensuing campaign. The balance of the great contending 
parties on ttie continent, still found employment for the 
arms and resources of France, and left England at liberty to 
turn her whole attention to the American war. The min« 
ister assumed a train of the boldest movements, and was 
peculiarly fortunate in his selection of officers to command. 

He sent a strong land and naval force up the St. Lawrence 
to invest Quebec, under the command of the illustrious 
Wolfe, concerted a plan of operations under Gen. Amherst, 
by the way of Lake Champkin, to ])enetrate into Canada, 
and co-operate ^ith Gen. Wolfe in the capture of Quebec. 

The movements were made with great firmness and skill. 
Wolfe appeared with his fleet before Quebec^ early in the 
season ; here he found a fortress prepared for his I'ecep- 
tion, strongly garrisoned, and supported with a powerful 
force of Prenen^ Canadians and Indians, and rendered im- 
pregnable both by nature aB(d art. Struck with^astonish- 
tnent at the object before him, he took up his position, and 
put forth all the eflRrts of his genius to accomplish bis 
iNirpose. 

*22 
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In the mean time, the armj under Cten. Amherst witt 
early in motion, the fortresses of Ticonderega and Crown- 

Ctnt, became the trophies of his victories ; the gari^sona 
d retired to the Isie Au Noix, and waited his approach. 

The Gen. advanced to the attack, but finding the po«tioa 
too strong, and the season far advanced, retired to Crown* 
Point, and took up his winter <H]arter8, without havings 
learned the fate of Gen. Wolfe; Wot so with Woife— be 
spun out the season with various efforts ; but his prospects 
were so faint that the energies of his mind began to abate, 
the insurmountable obstacles opposed to the ardor of . his 
8ptrit!^ wasted his health, and the aj^roach of winter ied 
him to despair of success. 

He called a council of war, in which it was resolved to 
carrjr their future operations above tJ^e town^ and if possible, 
force the French general, Montcalm, to an engagement. 
Accordingly the fleet moved with the tide, in the silence of 
night, up Sie river, passed the city, and with unprecedented 
alacrity and skill, ihe whole army was landed, and condact- 
ed up a precipice by their gallant general, in the dead of 
night $ a precipice considered almost impassable by an indi^ 
vidualjn the light of day. 

On the approach of room, the whole British army were 
formed on the plain, with their general at their Ifcad. The 
enemy «oon had intelligence of their position, and Montcalm 
marched out of his strong camp to give him battle. 

The regulars of France, with the Canada militia, com- 
menced a distant fire, accompanied witl> the hideous yells 
of their numerous Indian allies, and appeared to be able to 
overwhelm with numbers this hero, with his little phalanx. 
Creneral Wolfe took the precaution to reserve his fire, and 
receive the enemy at the distance of about forty paces ; he 
then opened a fire upon them which checked their career $ 
this, wnen renewed, threw them into disorder; again, when 
repeated, threw them into flight; at this^ritical moment 
fell the illustrious Wolfe, the hero of the plains of Abraham 
-^the crv of " they run^^^ reached his ear ; he raised his 
head and exclaimed, who run ? The reply was, ^< the enemy 
run"-— he exdaimed, then I die in peace, and expired. 

The gallant general Murray took vengeance on the fud- 
tives With the bayonent, and the highland broadsword ; tiie 
gallant Montcalm was mortally wounded; the plains* of 
Abraham were strewn with the carnage of the dead and the 
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ijmg. The victors parsned and threaiened to enter the 
City cbmmixed witi) tne fugiti%*eS9 and in the midst of tri- 
omph to haye planted their standards upon the walls of 
Qqebee $ bat thej checked their career, and in five dajs 
tlte citj fell by capitulation. 

Thus fell Quebec, the kej of French America, and thus 
fM great Wolfe, at thirty-five Tears of age, the pride and 
omainent of his country, aud his country's arms. This 
was not the triumph of Wolfe over Montcalm, not the tri- 
umph of conquest over the fall, of a city, however stnmg the 
fortress, nor the triumph of England over France. The 
€iod of our fathers stood arbiter of the scene, and wielded 
the^destioy. The triumph, was the triumph of the reforma-^ 
tion ; religion over superstition, patriotism over tyranny, 
and liberty over despotism. It was the triumph of the 
charch in the wilderness ; it was the triumph of the motto 
of our fathers : ^i tramtulit sustinet ;" (He who trans- 
planted sustains.) By the fall of Quebec, protestantism, 
triumphed over popery, and tlie colonies were free. 

The French again put forth their efforts to suppress the 
growing power of England, io lodia ;^the conflicts were 
sharp and desperate, but the English were triumphant. The 
^French abetted a conflict of rivalry between the Dutch and 
English in' India, but the English were again triumphant. 

These mu. tiplied successes of England depressed the spir- 
its of the Frendi; they in their turn, like the English, had re- 
course to the expedient of invasion, to rouse the spirits of the 
nation. Boats and small craft were assembled in the ports of 
France, and formidable preparations made for the desired ob^ 
jeg|i9 bat the vigilance and superiority of the English navy, 
rendered abortive all such plans (if they ever seriously exis- 
ted,) and triumphed over the fleets of France successively, 
as tney put to sea. 

These naval victories, added to the triumphs in Ameri- 
ca and India, raiyd the spirit of England, and shewed them 
where their true strength lay, viz. to cherish the wars of 
the continent by liberal supplies, and follow their naval and 
commercial system. Three million sterling was voted by 
way of subsidy in Germany, and twenty -five tnousand troops 
to protect the electorate of Hanover, and support tlie king 
of rrus^ia. 

The operations commenced in Canada, with the opening 
of the spring; that part of the army of Montcalm, which 
filed offtowards Montreal, in the Tictory of general Woifip, 
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were there reinforccid br Canadians and Indians, under ttie 
command of Monsieur ae Levi, who had succeeded Mont- 
calm in the command. With this force, the French general 
concerted measures, to recover the citj of Quebec 
' He embarked his army in the month of April, with all his 
artillery, &c. under the convoy of six stout, frigates, fell 
down the river, and appeared before Quebec. The garri- 
son under the command of the brave general Murraj, which 
in autumn consisted of five thousand men, was now reduced 
to three. With this small, but intrepid garrison, general 
Murraj marched out oii to the plains of Abraham, and gave 
the enemy battle ; but overpowered by numbers, he was 
tompelled to retire, with the loss of ode thousand men. 
This effort gave a check to the enemy, and spirit to the 
garrison; a vigorous siege and defence commenced. A 
neet from England, arrived in the month of June, put an end 
'to the siege, and the French general retired to l^iotitreal. 

Inuring these operations. Gen. Amherst concerted meas* 
ures for the reduction of Montreal. He gave orders to 
general Murraj to embark his army at Quelle, proceed by 
water, and meet him at Montreal. He directed one opera- 
tion against the Isle Au Noix ; another upon the enemy by 
the way of Oswego, and took the direction himself of Lake 
Champlaia, with his whole army; the movements all suc- 
ceeded, and generals Amherst and Murray appeared the 
same day before Montreal, and the detachment arrived the 
next day from the. Isle Au Noix. 

The city was summoned, a capitulation signed, and De- 
troit, Michilimachinac, and every other French military, 
post or depot were surrendered to the arms of his Britisic 
Majesty — the French troops were returned to France, and 
Canadas cleared. ^ 

This blow sealed the fate of France in Am€rica^ and left 
them nothing but the pitiful subterfuge of exciting the mur- 
derous tomahawk and scalping knife of the Cherokees, 
against the colony of. South Carolina. This was soon sup- 
pTessed by spirited exertions; the'*Cherokees punished, 
their towns burnt, and these savages humbled. 

The town of New-Orleans stood alone to France a solita- 
ry monument of all her vast possessions in America. The 
war in India still raged, and the successes of the English the 
last year, excited them to attempt the conquest ofPondi- 
cherry, which was taken v from the French, ir61; In Ae 
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midst of these triumphs died Geoi^e IL tnd was succeeded 
by his grandson George III. 

With the conquest of Canada, and the suppression of the 
Cherokees, the war closed in America. The British forces 
returned to England, excepting such as were- necessary to 
garrison the military posts in Canada^and unonthe frontier; 
dud the colonies were left to pursue their domestic repose, 
enjoy their commerce, and extend their settlements. The 
peaciffof Paris, in 1763, closed the war in Europe, America 
and India, and all Christendom was again hushed to repose. 

The colonies had learnt one ml)st important lesson this war, 
tliat was, how to unite their discordant interests, and ren- 
der private considerations subservient to the general good. 
A lesson, which nothing but the disasters of the first cam- 
paigns could have taught, and brought them to practice. 
This lesson, (which alone was worth two such wars as tiie 
last,) the* policy of the English government continued to 
cultivate and strengthen, by checking and controlling the 
spirit of some of the c4»Ionies, which appeared too indepen- 
dent in their governments, and in witharawing their char- 
ters, and sending over governors appointed by the crown. 

Tliis soon sowed the seeds of jealousy between the crown 
and colonies, which began to ripen early into indignation 
and resentment, by frequent and severe collisions, between 
&e people and the governorsi accompanied with spirit, and 
sometimes outrage. 
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Causes which led to the American Revolution^-'general 
events to the invasion of Mw-Fork. 

Ths rapid settlements and population, together with 
the prosperous commerce of the colonies, united to that ar- 
dent, active spirit of enterprise, which had shone so con- 
spcuotts through the war, began to excite the attention of 
^^i^and. They foresaw, that such a combination of power, 
would at some future day become independent, and that 
then was tiie time to put on the shackles to check and con<» 
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tfoul it Witii du8 view, they comroenced la system of 
taxation, by duties on commerce 1764, and on stamps 1765, 
under the nattering pretext of raising supplies, to inaemnify 
the expenses of the war* 

The colonies resented this infringement upon their r^ts, 
resisted the encroachments by spirited remonstrances, and 
this was their maxim ; " timt taxation without representa* 
tion was an infringement of liberty :" and the denuuid was, 
« withdraw your taxes, and leav& the fiscal concerns of 
America (or the colonies) to be conducted upon the floor of 
theft- own councils :" here they were at issue. Sprung from 
one comn^on stock, the same blood flowed in the veins, the 
same spirit fired the breasts of both parties,— -and this was 
the result: . . 

Virginia resisted by spirited resolves, May 1765 

Yir&inia, Massachusetts, Rhode-Island, Connecticut, 
New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, ^ 
Maryland and South Carolina, sent a representa- 
tion, and formed a colonial consress at New-York, 
^ Oct. 1765 

This, like the grand assembly at Albany, gave union, 
strength and sfnrit to the colonies ; tumults com- 
menced in Boston, and spread through the country $ 
acts of nonimportation were passed, which lessen* 
td the imports from Britain this year 880,8 llL^ 1766 
At this time a ^neral estimate of free white popula- 
tion in the colonies was 926,000, extended on the 
%ea coast, from Georgia to the province of Maine. 
The dignified and manly resistance of the colonies, 
caused the repeal of the duties on stamps this year, 1766 
A repeal of the duties on paner and glassy June, l^&l' 

These partial repeals of duties, strengthened the con- 
fidence, and increased the energies of the colonies. 
Circular letters, tumults, &c. became the order of 
the day generally, this year, 17^ 

Acts of non-importation became general tliis year, 17^® 
The British force stationed at Boston fired on the pop* 
ulace, and caused the famous massacre of Boston 
thisyear, . 1770 

This outrage spread such a flame through the colonies, 
that the British ^vernment repealed all the taxes 
this year, excepting the duty ef Sd per pound on 
tea. This led to associations through the colonies, 
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not to drink tea ; and all wbo violated ftese aasoci- 
ationS) were held and considered as Tories mid 
traitors^ 1770 

This year, an armed schooner belongins to the British, 

was hnrnt by a mob in disgvise at Rhode-Island. 1771 
Tea sent back bj some colonies, 1772 

Hiib jear a cargo of tea was seized in the port of Bos- 
ton bj a mob in disguise, and thrown into the dock ; 
and upon tiie news of this, the gOTemment of Eng- 
land sent ontanava) and land force, and took pos- 
session of the port of Boston, under the command 
of Gen. Gage, 1774 

The colonies, fired with indignation at this outrage on 
their liberties, were resolred to repel force by force, 
and an action commenced at Lexington and Con- 
cord^ between a detachment of the British forces in 
Boston, and a^seatt^red collection of militia of those 
places; the British, galled by a scattering fire from 
the stone walls, hedges and other coverts, made a 
hasty retreat into Boston, and left the field to tiie 
victors, April, 1775 

The news of this conflict spread like lightning throngh the 
country : hill illumined hill, and man electrized man. 
The heroes of the old war, left their teams in the field, and 
their ploughs standing in the furrows, and in their nistio 
dress, repaired to the field of action, and enrolled them* 
selves in the ranks of their country 

llie mad councils of England, and the more than mad 
system of their measures, had now put the sword into their 
own right hand, and armed the nation against itself. Here 
commenced the sansuinary conflict of liberty asainstusuni* 
ation, on those very fields which their fathers (ariven by the 
persecutions of their own country) had wrested from tiio 
savage of the forest^ and where they -had planted the pure 
seeds of the reformation one hundred and fifty years before ^ 
the sons of those sires were summoned to arms in defence of 
their altars, tiieir farms and their firesides, to repel the mnr* 
^ derous domination of Britain i the conflict was desperate, 
but the issue was glorious. 

Witirout arms or discipline, without money, without cred- 
it, without allies, without military stores, and without 
union ; with a scattered popuUt^pn^ not then exceeding one 
million ; t^se sons of the puritans, entered the lists with 
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the gigantic power of Britain, then mistress of 'fte'seas, amh 
aAiterof the world. 

Their first step was, to collect an army; this was elfect^ 
ed by an assemblage of the militia of the vicinity generaUy, 
and by detachments from the militia of the neighbouring 
states, and next, from the colonies generally. The Eng- 
lish were invested in the town of Boston, under the com- 
mand o^ Gren. Ward, and at the same time he sent off a 
detachment, and seized fort Ticonderoga, May 17T5 ; their 
next step was to promote union. A congress was elect^ 
from all the colonies, and assembled at Pniladelphia, Sept. 
5, 1775. The resolves of this congress will ever stand on 
the historic page, a splendid monument, of t^e wisdom, 
firmness, disnity and spirit of the American character. 

They settled the fundamental princij^es of union, action, 
and support ; and upon the motion of two members to enter 
their protest against the measures of the cqnffress, the spirit 
of the day was expressed bj that old patriot, Samuel Adams 
of Boston : ^ I should advise persisting in our straggle for 
liberty, though it were revealed from heaven, that nine hun- 
dred and ninety nine were to perish, and only one of a 
* thousand to suiTive, and retain his liberty* One such free 
man, must possess more virtue, and enjoy mom happiness^ 
than one thousand slaves — ^let him propagate his like, and 
transmit to them, what he hath so nobly preserved." This 
is a foir^mple of the general spirit of congress, and of the 
nation. Congress by an artfiil policy, attempted to affect « 
vnion of interest with Canada, and a^ourned to November. 

During these transactions, great efforts were made, both 
^in America and England, to effect a reconciliation, and 
^heal the differences. The old earl of Chatham stood ford% 
in parliament, the champion of virtue, eloquence, and hi« 
country's interest } his reasoning was pure, nervous and for- 
cible, and to an audience with hearts open to conviction, 
would have been irresistible $ but they were lost upon par- 
liament, and with them the loss of the colonies. 

Congress convened agreeable to adjournment, and elect* 
ed George Washington of Virginia, commander in chief of 
the American armies : he accepted the command, and re- 
paired to Cambridge. The congratulations which he receiv- 
ed, and his dignified replies, interested the feelings, confi» 
dence and affections of the^nation. 

Method, order and discipline, began to be felt through^ 
/ the army, and the enemy were completely invested io Bos- 
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ton. Confess at iU» time, published a declaration, bj the 
vraj of maoifesto, unfolding to the world, the causes of the 
contest — and the resolutions of the colonies. They drew 
and signed a petition to the king, and an address to the 
inhabitants of England ; recommended the reeular forming 
and training of the militia, throu^out the colonies, and a 
detachn^ent of one fourth, as minute men, for all sudden 
emergencies.; and called the attention of the colonies, to 
thejr armed vi$ssels, and the defence of their sea ports. 
. They established a general Post-office, to extend from 
Georgia^to Maine, and appointed Benjamin Franklin post- 
master ^neral : tJiej also established a hospital for 20,000 
men. . Tliese general outlines being settled, all parties pre- 
pared for action. 

The torch. of war was again kindled, by the murderous 
and destructive battle of Bunker's Hill, and. the conflagra- 
tion of Charlestown. The flames flashed through the coun- 
try, and kindled afresh the spirit ol patriotism, and the 
ardor of revenge ; and the public feelinp; was alive to the 
contest, from Geor^a, to Maine. This was one of the 
most important movements in the American revolution. 

The operations in the sieg^'of Boston, were changed into 
a r^ular approach, for the purpose of attempting a gene- 
ral attack : and at the same time an expedition was formed, 
and sent up the Kennebec river into Canada, to co-operate 
with the main army, which were advancing by the way of 
lake Cbamplain and Montreal, under Gen. Montgomery, to 
reduce the city of Quebec. General Gage retired from the 
command at Boston, and general Howe succeeded him. 
. The destruction of the town of Falmouth, by the British, 
on the eastern shores of Massachusetts, again kindled the 
flames of revenge, October, 1775; and the ardor of the oc- 
casion was seized, for an attack on Boston. To facilitate 
tb^ e{)erations, several rich store ships from England, la- 
den With ordnance, small arms, camp equipage and military 
stores—were captured by the Americans, and conveyed to 
the army. 

During these movements, the army, <lestinei|lto the cap- 
ture, of Canada, under general Montgomery, proceeded 
by the way of Lake. Champlain, took Montreal, (Novem- 
ber 15th,) and tbe other military posts in its vicinity — 
proceeded down the river, and joined colonel Arnold, about 
tiie 1st of Dtecember ; they commenced an attack upon 
-the city by assault: it failed— and general Mon^mery 
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ftll in tike attemnt. The siege was ceiitiiraeA, and Hkt 
army reinforced irom Montreal and the States ; where thejr 
sttflfered severely bj the stnatl-pox, and the severtti^ of 
winter. In the month of May, they abandoned the siege, 
upon the arrival of succor from England, and retarded to 
Montreal. 

General Washington, in the spring, erected a redeobt 
upon Dorchester heighto, and threatened to bombard Bos- 
ton. This approach excited alarm, and general Howe made 
immediate preparations to evacuate the town : he assem- 
bled his fleet, embarked his troops, and set sail for Haliftx. 

General Washington, penetrating the desisn of tiie ene- 
my, drew off his army, retired to New-Yonc, and made 
preparations to receive him : passed over with his army 
on to Long Island, and fortified the narrows, to prevent 
fte passage of the enemy into the harbor of New-York. 
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Bevolution continued to the capture of Generid Prescot id 

Rhode Mandy September 1777. 

About the first of January 1776, the Liverpool* fi^te 
arrived off Norfolk (Viiginia) from England, and laid that 
rich commercial town in ashes ; and in the month of Feb- 
ruary the British be^n their depredations in North Caro- 
lina and Georgia, which were serious in their operatroris and 
consequences. In the month of June, a strong naval Brit- 
ish force made an attack upon Charleston (S. C.) ; they 
were opposed with great 'firmness, and obliged to abandon 
the enterprise, with severe loss. 

General Clinton and lord CornwalHs ^plected to have 
landed' a strong force, and commenced their southern con- 

auestsat tlib time \ but the severe losses sustained i)y their 
eet, defeated the enterprise, and they retired to New- 
York. In the month of August, lord Dunmore sent off his 
ne^o booty (say 1000) to Bermuda, withdrew from Vir- 
ginia, and repaired to I^ew-York. 

On the ISth of July, lord Howe arrived at the Hook from 
Kngland, by the way of Halifiuc, with a fleet and reinforce- 
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mcnte) and ebamd with a commissioii to negotiate separ- 
ately and indmaiialiv'with the states, for a return of peace. 
He made known thedaties of the commissioDers, to gener- 
al Washington and to ^congress, and they were circulated 
through the country, in the public prints. Congress at the 
same time met the commission with a publication of the 
Declaration of Independence, which passed the 4th of July ; 
tlie oampaisn was opened, and the armies put in motion. 

General liowe landed his army upon Long-Island, sup- 
ported by generals Clinton, Grant, earl Percy and lord 
Comwallis, and commenced his operations against general 
AVaahington, who had chosen this position, to cover New- 
York. 

' The action of Flatbush, compelled general Washington 
to retire with loss, and under cover of the niglit, cross over 
into New-York. This he accomplished by a most masterly 
movement, without loss ; left a detachment for the protec- 
tion of the city; garrisoned the forts at Haerlem and 
SLiDgsbridffey and maide a stand. On the 1 5th of September, 
general mwe took possession of New-York, and bi^an his 
operations. 

GNsneral Washington invested New-York until the 18th 
of Cfctober : he then abandoned his position, to defeat an en- 
terpriae concerted by general Howe, to cut off his commo- 
Dication with New-England» then attemnted, by landing a 
atrong force in his rear. General Wasnington retired in 
White Plains, where he sustained an assault from general 
Hovre, which was firmly resisted, and general Wasnington 
retired to the high grounds, and took a strong position. 
General Howe retired to Kingsbridge, and concerted plans 
of future operations $ commenced an attack upon the Amer- 
ican forts, and carried by assault, such as were not aban- 
doned by the Americans, and butchered the garrisons. 

The fall of these posts, opened the passage of the Hudson 
tA general Howe ; general Washin^n was compelled to 
cross over into New -Jersey, and retired to Newark. The 
losses in the action at Flatbush, at White plains, and in the 
forts; the departure of the Massachusetts militia, whose 
term of i^rvice had expired^ the gloomy state of the army, 
. retreating before a strong victorious Britisl) force, rendered 
the American cause desperate, at this eventful moment. 

General Washington could assemble at Newark, only 
thirty five hundred troops, to support the cause of liberty 
against the whole British army (say ten thousand strong.} 
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' ^vea ^neral Washington himself, gaVe Qp all as loit, and 
' with bis tiiostconfideDtUl officers, talked oLretiiiiig hastily 
into Virginia, or bejond the Aiieghanj, for security. 

This scene is too distressing to be contrnued;^ whole 
week passed before general Howe joined lord CornwaUia, 
&«d commenced his operations ; and during all this tee, 
notone company, even of Jersey militia, joined the arm^f. * 

On the 38th of November, general WashrngtcHi retii'ed 
from Newark to Brunswick : lord Cornwallis entered it.al- 
most at the same hour; general Washington retired to 
Princeton 5 his lordship held his position at Brunswick ac<- 
cording to orders. 

At this critical moment, the service of the Jersey- and 
Maryland brigade expired, and they withdrew at the mo- 
ment, against the most pressing remonstrances. 

October 7, general Washington retired from Priocelop, 
as lord Corn wall is entered it, and the next day his lord^ 
entered Trenton, just as general Wasliington IuhI crossed 
the 'Delaware, about midnight. General Wasfain&toii seca- 
red the boats upon the Delaware, and prevented his lord- 
ship's pursuit. 

At this critical moment, lord Howe issued the prodaiB^- 
tion of the king's commissioners, offering pardon and peace 
to all who should submit in sixty days. 

The low state of the army, and of the public feelii^, ren- 
dered this proclamation highly alarming at this time. Mea 
of distinction, in great numbers, in that{Hirt<^ the country, 
embraced the overture, and made th^r submission. 

General L^e, who harassed the rear of the British army 
with a small force, was surprised and taken at thiff time, 
and the British boasted that they had taken the palladium 
of America, and considered the contest at a close, Dec.l3. 

Under this pressure oi distress, well might an army des- 
pond, reduced almost to a cypher, without pay, witfaoot 
clothes, without supplies, and staining. the snow with tbfir 
blood-stained steps, as they fled before the victorious eflie- 
my ; well might their country despond, when they saw their 
liberties waste away, and about to expire under the press- 
ure of an overwhelming foe. 

At this eventful crisis, general^Washington by the assist- 
ance of general Mifflin, collected a body of Pennsylvstoia 
militia, from Philadel|^ia and the interior, and gave sop- 
port to his army. With this force, he resolved to strike a 
bold stroke, and attempt to recover the losses and spirits ol' 
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-&e a?my» and of tiie4iatioii; accordingly, he took advan* 
tage of ^e enemja not passing the mer in their pursoit, 
and prepared to act on the offensiye. 

Ob the i^ht of the 25th of December, 1776, general 
. Wasbii^on recrossed the Delaware under cover of a thick 
snow.stonn, and commenced an attack,«--gained a signal 
.victoc7,-^*^t the enemj to flight,— *and took np his position 
.at Trenton, with about one thousand prisoners, with all their 
camj) utensils and arms* 

Upon the recoverr of the enemj, under a strong rein- 
forcement, generarWashington sent off his prisoners into 
the country, and retired to Princeton ; where he exposed 
his person between two fires, repulsed the enemy, ana pur- 
sued them to Brunswick. 

Lord Comwallis assembled all his forces, made a bold 
stand, and seneral Washington took up his position at Mor- 
^nstowB. The depressed state of the army when they erac- 
uated New-Jersey, had not only alarmed the nation, but 
. congress ^ and tne sudden successes resulting from the 
affiiir at Trenton, had not only rekindled the spirit of the 
country, but called forth an act of- congress, empowering 
gjencurat Washington ^Uo collect sixteen thousand infantry, 
three thousand horse, three r^ments of artillery, and a 
corps of engineers, anpoint their officers, and establish their 
^pay : to call fron) all tne states such militia as he shall judge 
jiecessary $ form such depots of magazines and stores as he 
may think proper $ to displace all officers under a brigadier, 
and fill alt vacancies ; to take whatever he may want for 
the service, wherever he may be, paying reasonably there- 
for y and to. oMfine all who shall refuse the paper currency ; 
adl this for thrterm of six months." 

Despair had roused congi*ess from their cautious security 
j|fed the successes of Trenton and Princeton fully evinced, 
that under God, Washington must be the savior of his coun- 
try. Thus light arose out of thi^ tiiick darkness, and order 
out of'thisconfusion, and the foundation was laid on which 
the liberty of America was secured. 

The brutality of the British, had now roused the indigna- 
tion of New-Jersey; the fire of Lexington was again re- 
kindled, and spread through the nation ; lord Cornwallis 
was closely invested in his catnp at Amboy, after being sur- 
'^ised and driven from Elizabetntown with great loss ; and 
the whole state were alive to tiie contest ; the state "was 
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generally cleared, and the winter passed wiiheat any im- 
portant operations. 

During these movements in New«Jersej, the American 
army ander generals Gates and Arnold, retreated 4Mtt of 
Canada, before sir Guj Carleton a6d general Bnrgoyae, 
which will be noticed under the northern expeditlen . 

General. Howe took the field in person, and embarked 
the heavy baggage of the army from Amboy, for New-York, 
and prepareuto revenge the affiiir of Trenton upon general 
Washington $ he made a feint to embark his army, and b^ 
a sodden movement, recalled the troops, formed smd com- 
menced a sudden attack upon adetaoiment of the Aineri« 
can army ; but was compelled to retire widi loss, and em- 
bark his army on to Staten island, June SO, 1777. 

Thus ended the expedition into Jersey, an expeditimi 
when viewed in its operations and effects, must be evid^t 
to all, that the hand of God was most conspicuously disf^ay- 
ed in the salvation of the American cause ; turned thecoan^ 
cils of her eilemies into foolishness, and out of weakness 
brought forth strength. 

Tryon, the tory governor of New-York, made an attempt 
with a strong force from New-York, in the month of April» 
to destroy the American stores at Danbury, and succeeded 
generally ; the party was pursued, and severely harassed bj 
general Woostcr, who fell with glory in pursuing the ene- 
my, and by general Arnold, who dtstinsuished himselfin 
this affair. Governor Tryon embarked tits forces and re- 
turned to New-Tork. 

General Howe remained iti New-York, assembled his 
fleet, selected a detachment of his best troops, making a 
strong and well appointed force, with ordnance and stores 
for a distant expedition, embarked on board his fleet, and 
fell down to the Hook. 

At this time, whilst general Howe was manceuvcrif^*vitii 
his fleet to deceive the American general With regard toWs 
destination, a party of volunteers and miHtia unoer ccdonel 
Barton, ^assecl over on to Rhode-Island, surprised general 
Prescot in bis tjuarters at Newport, and brought him off 
safe, with one ot his aidd. General Prescot, with a strong 
British force, had taken possession of Newport in Decem- 
ber 1776, about the time of the battle of Trenton. 

The expedition of general Howe now claims otir atten- 
tion. 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 

^^^obtUon cwt^nued^fr&m the earpedition of general Howe 
to Fhiladd^my SefUmher 1777, to the MUe of Camden 

In 1777, general H^Msre ekibarked about sixteen thau-* 
8»id troi^ on board hia fleet at New-York, and put to eea 
vpon a secret expedition. General Washington detached 
the flower of the American armj, into the state of New- 
Jersey, to watch his motions^ and to be in readiness to cover 
Philaclelphia. 

Oeneral liewe, after several movements witl^ his fleet 
upon the coaat, entered the Cheaapeak bay, and landed his 
tmiojps at the ferry of Elk. General Wasnin»ton advanced 
to meet him $ an action waa fought at Chad's-Fwd, Septem- 
ber 1 Ith, and general Howe was successful : general Wasli- 
ing^on retired, and after several days manoeuvring, general 
Howe entered Philadelphia, September ^Gth^ and coK^ess 
vefooved to Lancaster. 

On the 4tlt of October, the action of Geraiantownr was 
taught, with a detachment of the British ; the Americans 
were siicaessful^ and the detachment retired to Philadei- 
phiay wh^e they were closely invested through the winter. 
The American army was, at this time, in the most distresr 
sed aituation; witbmit clothes, shoes, stockings, and even 
breeches and blankets; more than two thousand were march- 
ed without shoes, throueb frost and snow, leaving the traces 
of their roareh, by their blood stained steps. 
. During these movements, lord Howe moved his fleet 
round into thr^ I>elaware»<*-which occasioned the conflicts of 
fort Mifflin*and Red -bank ; and the protection of the fleet, 
secured the communication with tlie sea. 

During these operations, general Burgoyne had been sent 
out from Bngland^ tQ Canada, with a strong force to co« 
iterate with the British forces at New-York, and form a 
' junction at Albany. Sir Guy Carlton, with the aid of 
ffeneral Buigoy ne, soon recovered Canada'-^nd the Amer- 
ican af my retired bj the way of lake Cham^ain. General 
Burgoyne pursued, and appeared on the plains of Saratoga, 
(atate of mw-York,) in the month of October : at the same 
time, a detachment of the naval and land forces at New- 



York, proceeded up the riTer,and boint tbe town of Eso- 
pus. This again excited ti)e public feeling. 

T)ie successful action of Bennington, against a detach- 
ment of the army of Burgpjne* had given high smrits in 
that vicinity ; the American armj under general Gates, 
was reinforced with fresh drafts of railitia^ and was sooa 
able to invest general Burgojne in his camp, at Saratogn. 
Alarmed at his critical situation, he attempted to retire; 
this was impracticable^— tbe Americans had destrojed all 
the bridges : he next proposed to give battle— -this became 
desperate ; the Americans were strong, their spirits were 
high, and their attacks were sharp and desperate. Struck 
with astonishment, general Burgojne proposed 'to surren- 
der; a capitulation was signed, and the whole British army 
laid down their arms, and became prisoners of war, Octo- 
ber 16, 1777. 

The general depression which had alarmed the public 
mind, during these formidable operations, was removed at 
a blow: i^ain a general impulse was given to the pahlk 
feeling; the plan of severing the eastern and western, (or 
southern) states, fell with the fall of Burgoyne, and new 
energies and new efforts were diffused throu^ the na^oA 
A success so novel, and yet so important, numbled the 
pride of Britain, in her councils--*gave a Instre. to the 
American arms at home and abroad, and closed the cam- 
paign of 1777. 

France, Spain and Holland now became parties in tbe war. 
In tbe course of the winter, commissioners from England 
appeared at Philadelphia, with artful terms of accommoda* 
tion, to weaken the union ami energies of America.: these 
were properly treated. At the opening of the spring, sir 
Henry Ciinson, seeing no advantage resulting from bis po« 
sition at Philadelphia, prepared to return to New-York. 

About the 1st of June, 1778, sir Henry Clinton evacua- 
ted Philadelphia, and took up his march. General Wash- 
ington pressed close upon his, rear: both armies were about 
ten thousand strong. At Monmouth, in New-Jersey, ges'* 
oral Washington came up with sir Henry, and ordered 
general Lee, at the head of the advance guard, to commence 
an attack, for the puriK^e of a general action, and assured 
him of his support with the main ai*my. The failure of thi« 
attack, by Gen. Lee's doubtful movements, caused the fai^ 
ure of the action, and caused also a court martial, which 
deprived Gen. Lee of his command. Sir Henry withdrew 
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in the night, and the Americans who had lain on their arms 
impatient for the attack in the morning, were disappointet^ 
of their hopesl 

". Sir Henrj retired by forced marches to Sandj-Hookt 
iri^H^ henva^ met by the fleet under Lord Howe, embarked 
his army, and passed into New York, July 5. 

At this tioie « French fleet arrived at Delaware bay, 
for the purposes blockading the British squadron $ lear- 
ning their departure for New-York, they pursued and ar- 
riv^ oil' the hook, where thev received a communication 
from general Washington, with a request to repair to New- 
port, and' co-operate with the Americans, in reducing the 
British force under general Prcscot. They repaired to 
Newport, accordingly-— the British fleet slipped their ca- 
bles, put to sea, and met the French ; an action commen- 
ced—both fleets were severely shattered : the English 
wMnlrew, and retired to New -York, and the French to 
Boston, to refit, and from thence to the West Indies ; and 
tiie attack upon Rhode Island failed. 

Sept. 1779, a French fleet of SO sail of the line, fri^tes, 
&c., was destined against the Island of Grenada, (in the 
West Indies.) At the request of Gen. Lincoln, who was 
tiien posted at Charleston, (S. C.) Count Be Estaing, the 
French Admiral, repaired to the American coast, and co- 
operated with Gen Lincoln, in an attempt to dislodge the 
English from Savannah in Georgia. This was the first for- 
e%ii aid the Americans had received, excepting tlie attempt 
BAon Rhode-Island in 1778, and opened the way for future, 
and more important operations. 

The attempt failed, and the French Admiral withdrew 
from the American coast, and repaired to his station in the 
West-Indies. Sir Henry Clinton, upon the departure of 
the French fleet, resumed his soutliern enterprise, and dis- 
patched Admiral Arbuthnot on the 26th of December 1779, 
wi^ a squadron, detached fram the fleet at New York, to 
recover the losses of 1776, at Charleston, and subjugate 
tbe^uthern States. For this purpose he also embarked a 
iand'force of 7000 men, under his command, accompanied 
by Lmd Comwallis, to seize on ther city of Charleston, 
(»* C.) and subdue the southern States. 

Sir Henry proceeded to his destined port, landed his 
troops, and carried the city of Charleston by a regular 
sie^e. The garrison, under the brave Gen. Lincoln, made 
s dignified defence, but were overpowered by a command- 
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Ifii; snperiority of force^ aad made prisoners oi wart 
March 4, 1780. 

Hie illustrious Gen. Green^ was detached to the sciutk- 
ward, to counteract this formidable expedi^B. Lord 
Cornwallas penetrated into South CaroliBa^ and tlie^ca^alrj 
attached to the expedition, under the command of Lie^t 
Ct)lonel Tarlton, scoured and ravaged tHy^untrj« 

At this time the affairs of America bad%ain becopoe desr 
perate.^ The hard winter of ITSO, set in with all its seyer- 
ity, immediate! J upon the departure of the expedition ; and 
the priTationsy and distresses of the army under general 
Washington, were inexpressible through the winter and 
spring.; a mutiny ensued, and the cause of liberty was iiu 
danger of bemg (ost forever. 

Gen. Green wrote Gen. Washington from Maryland, ^ 
thatt ^' the want of^money, supplies, horses, &c«, would rea- 
der it impossible to provide for the march of the Maryland 
troops." These embarrassments greatly retarded^ the 
southern operations. 

During this, distresi^ng period, the yoaog Marquis 1a 
Fayette, arrived at head -quarters, from France | the tidings 
he brought gave new spirits lo Gen. Washio^on^ and . to 
Congress. On his passage from Boston to France^ he nar* 
rowly escaped a conspiracy formed to asaasstnate him, by 
some British sailors on board the ship. Through htS|ier90B- 
al efforts in France, he negotiated for America, supplies 
adapted to her wants ; and announced that a Iket, and ac- 
manent would soon follow him from France. 

Congress immediately resolved,^ that bills be immedtate<- 
ly drawn on Dr. Franklin, minister at Paris, for twenty-five 
thousand dollars, and on Mr. Jay, minister at Madrral$ fiu* 
twenty-4ive thousand dollars, and the money applied to ike 
immediate bienefit of the armies." 

The darkness which bang over the political horizon of 
America, was dispelled by this auspicious event ; extenaiye 
arrangements were made to fill up the armies by regulars, 
and militia, and supplies extensively collected. At the 
same time, the arms of Lord Cornwallis spread terror, and 
consternation throughout the southern States; Sc^ith Car- 
olina, fell-in regular succession, into a state of aubmisaion 
to the arms of the conqueror, and were acknowledged, and 
protected as British subjects, under a r^ular government. 

Duriug these operations. Sir Henry Clinton set sul for 
New York with part of the forces^ and left Lord Cornwal- 
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\\% irith 4000 regulars, to finish the cotiqiiest of the tonth. 
Upon the capture of Gen. lancoln^ Gen. Gates^then in Vir- 
ginia, v^as appointed to succeed him, and immediately re- 
paired to his command. 

Atnon^t the distressing embarrassments of the nation at 
Atstime, the depreciated paper monej was not one of the 
least : tx> obviate this, congress made an eflbrt to call in by 
taxes, two hundred million of dollars, Uid burn it, and re- 
deem it bra new emission at the rate of one dollar for 
twenty. This plan succeeded, and thousands of the best 
patriots of the nation were mined by the depreciated re- 
demption of a currency, tfiey had endeavored to support at 
par 9 i.e. equal to gold and silver. At this time, Mr. Ad- 
ams left London (where he had been sent in 1776 to nego- 
tiate a peace,) ana went by the way of Soain to Holland, to 
Wing to a close the i^lans of alliance and commerce, which 
had been two years in agitation. 

Lord Comwallis having overrun South Carolina, and set- 
tled a system of government, began to penetrate into North 
Carolina. The army under general Gates were so misera- 
bly supplied with men and stores, that they maintained a 
fertile resistance^ and with an army of about four thousand, 
(l^s than one thousand of which were continental troops) 
be directed his march for Camden in North Carolina. 
< Lml Cornwallis having reached Camden the day before, 
(unknown to general Gates) concerted an attack upon 
-general Chites m the ni^ht, in bis camp at Clermont. At 
me same time, both armies began their march, viz. ^ about 
half past £ o^dock, in the morning. Their advance parties 
met in the woods : a conflict ensued— -upon the first shock 
the Americans fell into some disorder $ this was soon re- 
coveredv and skirmishing continued through the night: 
when the morning appeared, both parties being informed 
of their situation \y their captives, anxiously awaited the 
t»sue« 

* An action soon commenced ; the field was contested with 
various success s the bayonets of the British carried the 
day ^ the regular troops were firm, bat the militia fled, and 
dispersed as they fled— 4i£t>er to he recovered. The general 
ana his r^ulars were abandoned to their fate. 

Several parties of militia, wlio were advancing to join the 
army, turned their arms sgainst the fugitives, and thus com- 
pleted the overthrow. Tne pursuit continued for more 
than twenty mUes» and the road was strewed witht)^e 
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fragments of this routed armj, the wounded, the dead and 
the dying. Such was the general panic through the neigh- 
boring country, that a party of horse, supported by wore 
than one hundred infantry, and at the distance of tnore than 
eighty miles from the scene of action, upon tlie firstintel- 
ligence^ sought safety by flight. 

The losses of bis lordship, his want of supplier, and the 
sickly season, all cbnstrained him to give over his. pursuit, 
and remain at Camden, and pursue his pl.an of forcing and 
organizing the submission of the state of North Ca/'oiim; 
and the more effectually to accomplish this, he sei^^ed all 
such principal characters as were firm to their country) and. 
sent them prisoners to Charleston and St Augustine, and 
secured their effects. 



CHAP. XL. 

Revoltiiion cordinued to the capture of Lord Ck)mwaUis at 

Fork Toum, October 1781. 

Thk cavalry under Col. Tarlton continued to ravage 
the country,, burning, plundering, and destroying all in 
their way, sparing neither whig nor tory. Operations con- 
tinued by detached parties, and with some success to the 
Americans. Lord Cornwallis made a retrograde move- 
ment to strengthen his position, and general Gates put forth 
all his efforts to collect aor army to oppotie him i but his 
eflforts were not very successful ; he moved from Hilsbo- 
rough and took up his head quarters at Charlotte^ At this 
time general Green arrived, disclosed his commission from 
hil^'excellency general Washington, and took the command ; 
general Gates retired, and the. distresses of North Caroli- 
na continued. 

During these operations at the southward, great and per- 
plexing difficulties had nearlj ruined the army under gen* 
eral Washington. The frequent chaneesin the armyj ow- 
ing to s)}ort enlistments, the. want of discipline amoopt 
the raw troops, the want of pay, clothing, provisions, fe^ 
had repeatedly distressed the army, and were at last ac- 
companied vvith the revolt of the whole Pennsylviinia line. 
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In f^efiance to all the eflforts of general Wajne, and all 
the other officers, they seized on six pieces of artitlery, took 
up their march^ and repaired to Princeton. Sir lienry 
Ciintoiiy^poii the fii*st intelligence^ made some important 
I movements from Staten Islanci, and sent spies at the same 
time to •countenance and encourage the revolt in hisname^ 
with very favorable proposals. This was not their object ; 
they were patriotic, but determined to be heard. 

A committee from congress, waited upon the mutiheers, 
at Princeton, and by liberal assurances, endeavored to pur- 
chase their return to duty ; general Washington sent a 
strong detachment to enforce obedience : and they return- 
ed to their doty. A general arrangement was made by 
congress, to supply the armies, both by foreign and domes-, 
tic aid and resources. 

The war rased in the south, with various success : gene- 
ral Green took the command of only 2,307 men, without 
clothes, or magazines, and without discipline ^ subsisting 
oadailj collections, in the heart of a disaffected country, 
and in the face of a victorious enemy. 

Lord Cornwallis, oh the receipt of a reinforcement of 
1,600 men, commenced his operations, and advanced. — 
Colonel Tarlton was detached, to dislodge general Morgan 
from his position at the Cowpens : he commenced his move- 
ments with his usual impetuosity, traversed the country for 
several days, laying waste every thing in his course, until 
be, arrivedf at Morgan's position : an action commenced, 
with ^e same impetuosity, and with signal success — the 
Americans were dislodged, and thrown into disorder ; but 
they rallied to the charge, and were victorious in their 
turn ; Tarlton was defeated, his army routed and destroy- 
ed, his artillery and baggage captured, and he, with the 
mounted fugitives, fled to lord Cornwallis, January IT, 
1781. 

This defeat, roused up his lordship : he commenceAi 
a pursuit, and the operations w^re sucli, as the flight of the 
Americans, and the rapid pursuit of his lordship, Sirough a 
country thinly settled, without intermission, would neces- 
sarily produce. 

General Green had the address, to harass his lordship in 
his flight, and yet avoid a general action, until he halted « 
^ at Guilford, near the confines ef Virginia, and gave him 
battle. The movements werp well concerted 5 and general 
1 ^4 
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Green, with his ^^OOO men, had hopes of 8iiccess«agains& 
bis lordship's pursuins; armj, greatl^ superior. ^ 

The conflict was marp: the militia gave way — ^tfae r^- 
ttlars were overpowered, and general Green drew off' fcis 
mrmy in good oraer, took a strong position to collect the 
stragglers, and commenced his retreat The sereritj. of 
the action occasioned his lordship to make a hasty retro- 
grade movement, to recover his losses. 

During these movements, the murderous sword of cinl 
war, raged between whig and tory, and threatened to de- 
populate the country. At this time general Clinton de- 
tached a fleet with 1,500 troops, entered the Chesapeake, 
landed tiietr forces, and began the most alarming depreda- 
tions in Vir^nia : several efforts were made to dislodge 
them, but without effect At thia critical moment, general 
Green made a movement to return to North Carolina, 
and carry the war into what had now become the enemy's 
country. 

He boldly advanced to Camden with his little army, and 

fave battle to lord Rawdon, April, 1781 : a desperate con- 
ict ensued^— victory for a long time held a doubtful bal- 
ance ; both parties withdrew, and left the field covered with 
the dead. 

On the S8th of April, general Green thus expressed bim-* 
self to the French minister : ^^ This distressed country, I an 
sure, cannot struggle much longer, without more effectual 
support ; they must fall, and I fear their^l, will sap the 
Independence of America. We figlit, get beaten^ rise, 
and fight again-^the whole country is one continued scene 
of blood and slaughter." 

After the battle of Camden, his lordship retired in his 
turn ; general Green advanced, carried the nar into Socth 
Carolina, and i>y a desperate attack, was on the point %f 
c^rying by assault, the strong fortress of Ninety-six, th^ 
reduction of which would have recovered all South Carol > 
na, excepting Charleston. 

At this critical moment, appeared a reinforceraent of onc^ 
thousand seven hundred foot, and one hundred and fift^ 
horse, which had arrived a Charleston, landed, and flew 
the relief of the fortress. General Green retired, and agail 
» invested his lordship in Camden; not being sufficient!; 
strong to attack him, he made a- movement toward"! 
Charleston s this induced his lordship to leave^his posi 
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tian, and with a deUchment retire to CharlestoOy AurDst^ 

The war now raged in Yii^nia, under the command of 
sneral Phillips. The marquis La Fayette, with a small 
^rcc, attempted to cover Richmond— 4)ot failed 5 and the 
itish entered the capital. Lord Comwaliis, after the 
:tion at Guilford, left general Green to pursue his south- 
^ern expedition, and mo\ ed to Wilmington ; from thence he 
commeiiced a rapid march to Richmond in Virginia, to join 
general Phillips, and at a blow, reduce the state to obedi- 
ence. Phillips had died ; but a reinforcement of 1,800 reg- 
ulars joined his lordship at Richmond. 

The command devolved on his lordship ; and the young 
marquis La Fayette, with a little ann^ of 3,000 men, was 
now destined to enter the lists with uiis victorious hero of 
the south. 

Flushed with his triumphs, liis lordship, in his communi- 
cation to sir Henry Clinton, thus expresses himself: ^ the 
boy cannot escape me." His lordship attempted to sur- 
prise the marquis, and bring him to an action---bttt without 
efl^ct : he, with great adroitness, eluded his wiles, and held 
hioi at bay, until he was reinforced bv a detachment from 
^e north, under general Wayne, and the baron Steuben ; 
and his lordship took up his quarters at Williamsburg, after 
having spread carna^, terror and desolation, through the 
states of South Carolina and North Carolina, say one thou- 
sand miles, and planted his victorious standard in the heart 
of Virginia. Here let him rest. 

At the commencement of these operations in the soulii, 
a French fleet under the command ot the chevalier de Tar- 
ney, with 6,000 men, under the command of count Rochara- 
beau, arrived at Newport, Rhode Island, July 10, 1781. 
The town was illuminated, and the illustrious allies were 
received with every expression of respect, and grateful ap- 
plause. This was the fleet, promised by the niarqui^La 
Fayette, when he returned from France, and which henad 
been the great instrument of procuring. 

In the month of September, a conference was pronosed 
by general Washington, to the French commander at New- 
port, and they met at Hartford, in Connecticut. General 
Washington was accompanied with the young marquis 
La Fayette, and general iJLnox. Vhe avowed object of 
conference was, to concert measures for an attack upon the 
Tew-York. 
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In the midst of this conferenee, an express arrived from 
the fortress at West Pointy on the Hudson, announcing the 
traitorous designs of general Arnold. The council was clo- 
sed—- the parties retired to their posts, and general Wa^- 
ington flew to the relief of West Point. On his arrival, he 
found the cannon dismounted, the fortress dismantled, and 
Arnold had fled, and taken refuge on board a Britisli sloop 
uf war, posted for the occasion. 

Whilst his excellency was employed in repairing the for- 
tress, a prisoner was announced, wno provea to be the un- 
fortunate major Andre, who had volunteered his services to 
sir Henrj Clinton, to negotiate this treachenons operation 
with general Arnold. His character was that of a spy, his 
i'ate was death ! Let us pass over this distressing scene: 
the righteous sacrifice ereatljr interested the feelings, and 
touched the sympathy of eveir American breast. 

His excellency, general Washington, repaired to head- 
quarters, and commenced his system of operations, to re- 
duce the city of New-York. An attack was contemplated 
by land, whilst tlie Frencf^ fleet should blockade the city by 
sea. To this end, the French troops were landed at liewh- 
port, and proceeded by land, to New-York : heavy canadu 
and mortars, left at the siege of Boston, in 1776, were 
transported at great . expense, across the country to the 
Hudson river, and down to the army before New- York. 

The public feejing was alive to the enterprise — theBrit> 
ish collected their fleets fortified the port and city of New- 
York^ and put themselves in the best possible state of de- 
fence : the American army was strengthened by draughts 
of militia ; and upon the arrival of the French, troops to join 

feneral Washington, the French fleet at Newport, (having 
ecn reinforced from France,) put tu sea. 
In New-York, all was anxiety and alarm, and a momen- 
tary attack was expected. At this critical moment, gene- 
ral ^'ashington, with the best troops of the army, in 
conjunction with the French troops, made a rapid move- 
ment into New-Jersey, and flew to Philadelphia : the first 
regular intelligence of his movement, announced the allied 
army at the head of the river £lk, and the next, announced 
his arrival before York To^n, in Virginia, where lord 
Cornwallis had retired, upon a junction of general Wash- 
ington, with the marquis La Fayette. 

At this critical juncture, the English fleet, stationed to 
protect his lordship, had slipped their cables upon^tlie ap- 
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proaeh of the French fleet, met them at die mooth of the 
Chesapeakie, been beaten in a severe action, and fied to 
New -York. The victorions French, sailed up die baj, to 
co-operate with the allies, in the redaction of York Town. 
' Ttie town was invested, the trenches were opened on 
Hie Gth of October : the approaches were r^lar, the can- 
ttonade terrible, and the resistance desperate. The over- 
whelming destruction which bore down, wasted and des- 
trojed the British, forced his Lordshifi to remiest a parley 
on the 18th, and on the 19th, the articles oi capitulation 
were signed, and his lordship, with his. whole arror, march- 
ed out, prisoners tf woTy October 20th, 1781. Hius fell 
this hero of the south, by a stratagem concerted at Hart-* 
ford, Connecticut. 



CHAP. iLI. 

Genefal affuirs of America^ to the adoption and organizfMon 
of the Federal ConstittUum, Match VT^^^^^emavksl 

His excellency general Washington closi^d the jglorious 
scene at Yorktown/by publishing in his general orders, the 
grateful effusions of his heart to the army, botli officers and 
soldiers, and ordered the whole army to be assembled in 
brigades and divisions, to attend divine service, and render 
dianks to that God^ who had given them the victory. 

Congress next passed a vote of thanks to general Wash- 
ington, count Rochambeau, count Degrasse, the officers of 
the different corps, and the men under their command ; ap- 
pointed a dav of general thanksgiving to Almighty God, 
throughout iJnited America j moved in procession t* the 
Dutch Lutheran church, and returned thanks to God, for 
this distinguished success. 

All United America resounded with grateful acclama- 
tions of joy, and every breast glowed with uie warmest emo- 
tions of gratitude to the God of their fathers. * 

Congress ordered a marble column to be erected in York- 
town, adorned with emblems commemorative of the French 
and American alliance, and an inscription, expressing the 
Qorrender of the British arms. 

*2i 
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The several corps returned to their former sMiont, aiiA 
h\$ excellency general Washingiton repaired to PhUadel- 
phia, to give repose to his oiind, and to confer urith congress 
upon the f ature exigences of the nation. 

-The French fleet, under count Degraase, sailed for the 
West Indies on the 5th of Noremher, and the operations of 
the season were generally closed. Virginia^ North Caro- 
lina, and all Sooth Carolioa, excepting ClmrlestOD, were 
recovered, and general order restored. 

TUe theatre of war was now removed to the Weat Indies, 
where France and Spain assembled a fleet ^sixtv ships^^ 
the line, and spread a general alarm throughout me British 
islands* This was opposed by a Briti^ fleet of equal force. 
One of the most desperate and sanguinary conflicts enoB^y 
tiien ever known, between the French under count Degrasse, 
and the Engltsh under sir Geoi^e Rodney. Sir moi^ 
under a press of sail, bore down upon the Frendi lines ; fte 
French nailed their colors to thetr masts, and fought with 
desperation. Admiral Degrasse fought his ship, until only^ 
two men with himself remained, and then strud^ his colors. 
The English were victorious. The French suflfered the loss 
of three thousand killed, and twice as many wounded^ 
the English suffered severely. This action was decisive in 
those seas, and the remains of the Fr^ich and Spanish fleets 
v/ithdrew. 

Congress pursued the plan of loans from France, Spun 
and Holland, to prosecute the war; and through their min- 
isters, liberal supplies were obtained. AH further opera- 
tions in South Carolina ceased, and Charleston was evactt>- 
ated on the 14th of December, 1782, with the most perfect 
order, and in two days the regular police of the city, and the 
government of the state were restored. The French troops, 
rendered so illustrious at tlie siege of Yorktown, now^took 
up their inarch fi>r Boston, where they embarked for France. 

W,e pass over the efforts of Spain to recover Gibraltar, 
after the conquest of Minorca, together with all further na- 
val operations. • 4 

The subject of peace nOw became general in Europe and 
America. Negotiations were opened at Paris undler Dr. 
JPranklin and John Jay, as ministers of America^ and the 
count de Arand&, minister of Spain ; and the count de Ver- 
gennes on the part of France $ with Mr. Fitzherbert and Mr. 
Oswald, on the part of Great Britain. . Mr. Adams waa at 
this time negotiating a commercial treaty with Holland. 
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Manjpoii^ labored; the negotiatioD §pon oat ; tkeEng- 
lisb miDistera couid oot be prevailed on to take the ^tartinc 
pointf aod acknowledge the independence of America^ ontii 
tbey had sent to England 9 and received positive instroc* 
tions. 

Thefisfaeriea next labored with England ^ and France did 
not favor all ^e American demands upon tliis point. Da- 
riD^ this.stru^le ii^thiscoancil^ Mr. Adams left Holland^ 
at the request of Mr. Jaj, and repaired to Paris ; and upon 
a eiMisiiltatioB, thej agreed to negotiate with the British 
minister separateljr, if the count de Vergennes did not 
jield to the American claims on the fisheries, &c. litis 
move^meni succeedetl, and brought the negotiations to a fa* 
vofable close. 

At this critical juncture, a new scene opened to the gen* 
emt in chief. The armj before New-York became infected 
with a general mutinj, founded upon a demand for ari*eara« 
ges of pay, and adequate indemnification -for their services 
and safterings, with sufiicient guarantee, before thej were 
disbanded. The general, alarmed at this dangerous conspi* 
rac J, requested the general and field officers, with one offi- 
cer from each company, and a proper representation from 
the staff of the army, to assemble on Saturday the 15th. He 
at the same time used all his infloence to soften the violence 
of their passions. 

According, to appointment, the officers met, general 
Gates was appointed president : his excellency ' general 
Washington addressed the council in a short, but a most 
pathetic and dignified speech, which touched their honors, 
touched their feelings, touched their interest, and touched 
their hearts. They voted an address of thanks to his cx- 
celtency, and retired, relying with full confidence on the 
assurances of lus excellency, and the wisdom and liberality 
of congress : the mutiny was quelled. 

On tlio ^th of March, it was announced in congress, by a 
letter from the marquis la Fayette, bearing date February 5^ 
that a general peace had been signed at Paris. 

Congress settled the requirements of the army to their 
satisfaction, and the v wei'e disbanded. On the 4th of April, * 
the treaty arrived in An>erica ^ general rejoicings resound- « 
ed tiirough the country. On the ^th of November, the 
British evacuiiited the city of New-York, and the Americans 
tookfiossession with great df^nity and good order. His ex- 
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ceUtticj general Washington with his princifial ofi<^rs^the 
governor of New-York, &c. advanced in precesmn^ at- 
tended by a vast concourse of people. The ceremony was , 
conducted with great solemnity, and did honor to the occa- 
sion. 

When the festivity and hilarity of this interesting scene 
were closedy his excellency general Washington took an 
affectionate leave of the oflEicerSy who were his companions 
in arms, retired to Philadelphia^ and exhibited his accounts 
to the comptroller, in his own hand writing. He then reti'« 
red to Annapolis, where congress were then sitting (by atd" 
ioumment,) and on the 20th of December, 1783, resigned 
his commission as commander in chief. Consress being as- 
sembled, the house and the galleries crowded by a numer- 
ous and splendid collection of ladies and gentlemen ; wh^ 
his excellency, agreeable to appointment, and by notice from 
the president, arose from his seat, and with the dignity of 
himself, addressed the house in an appropriate speech. 

Thus closed the greatest revolution that had ever been 
undertaken, accompanied with the greatest displays of wis- 
dom, patience, fortitude, disinterested patriotism and feats 
of arms, ever before recorded, and with a general success, 
' uncontemplated by the most sanguine sons of liberty. 

The liberty of America was now sealed, by the resigna- 
tion of that illustrious chief, who had been the instrument 
in the hand of God, of obtaining and securing all her bles-^ 
sings, and on whose sword hung the destinies of America. 
The father of his country retired to his seat in Virginia, 
there to enjoy in the bosom of repose, the fn'ayers ana ben- 
edictions of a free aiid grateful people. 

* The general interest of-the nation claimed, and received 
the unremitted efforts of congress, to give credit to the^ pa- 
per medium, (now almost a cy[]^er by depreciation^— to 
satisfy the claims oi the army, and the creditors generatly— • 
to strengthen the union, by securing credit at hgme, and 
confidence abroad. 

The individual states pursued the same plans, extended 
tbeir commerce, improved their agriculture, and a general 

* trani]uillity prevailed. Several of the states, by legislative 
act, infringed such articles of the treaty as regarded the 
payment of British debts, which gave to Great Britain a 
pretext for infringing that part of me treaty, which related 
to her relinquishing the militar]^ posts on the western fron- 
tier : these became subjects of couuion, and after discussion. 
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It wifs early foreseen after the war, that the national com- 
jmcty was too feeble to secure the tranquillitj of the states ; 
twt> events rendered this evident to all. It becamethe in- 
terest of the nation, that congress should lay a national im- 
post,, to increase the revenue for the general good. This / 
-was acceded to by all the states, except Rhode-Island ; h^*^*' 
negative put a veto upon the measure ; the impost failed ''•— 
cotigress could only recommend, but had no powers f-^D en- 
force. About the same time, an insurrection broW^ out in 
the state of Massachusetts, under captain Dapitlel Shays, 
which became highly alarming, and threaten^f^i the destruc- 
tion of liberty and the laws. '^ 

These two' important events, calle^L up the attention of 
the states, to their general interest : 'they unanimously re- 
solved, in their general •assemblies, to call a convention, to 
be held at Philadelphia, to frame a constitution, which 
should more effectually secure the peace and prosperity of 
the nation. 

, The delegates wero chosen by all the states, and assem- 
bled at Philadelphia, 17^7. The father of his country, as 
delegate from Virginia, was unanimously elected president 
of the convention. A cotistitbtion was framed — received 
the signatures of the convention, and was transmitted to the 
atates, for their approbation and acceptance. 

Conventions of the several, states were assembled \ the ' 
constitution was regularly discussed, and adopted by a 
majority of the states. His excellency George Washing- 
ton was elected president, by the unanimous suftVages of his 
country, and the honorable John Adams, vice-president. 
Members of a new congress were regularly chosen by all 
-the states, — assembled at New-York, regularly organized, 
and his excellency president Washington with great solem- 
nity, was inducted into oflSce March 4, 1789. 
., The government was organized, and became responsible 
for the interests of the nation. He who had shone so con- 
spicuous in the iield, added a new lustre to his name, by his 
wisdofv in the cabinet. 

,With the new government, sprang np new energieis 
throughout the nation % union^ peace, concord, public confi- 
dence, public and private credit ; a spirit of agriculture, 
commerce and enterprise, universally prevailed ; a founda- 
tion was laid for all that unrivalied prosperity America has 
enjoyed, and of all that greatness she is destined to enjoy. 
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Here let us paus^i^nd admire the wisdom and eoodness 
of the God of our fathers, in his watchful, guarotan eare^ 
over this vine of the relG^rinatioD, this Uttle church in the 
^ wilderness. If they had nOit been harassed by the savages 
\ in their early settlements ; wotted they have preserved fheir 
-virtue ? If tiiey had not been pressed by the alarming dan- 
gets of the ol([ French war ; would they have ever united ? 
^ 1( tb^y ^)ad not been oppressed by Britain ^ woulfl they 
' have become a nation ? If they had not been alarmed by.^ 
insurrectk)ns under the old confederation; would they' 
have delegated such powers to the new federal compact ? 
If the new federal compact had not been framed, ancl put 
into operation just at that critical time, just upon the explo- 
sion of the French revolution ; who will dare to say, what 
would have been the fate, of United America at this davr 
Let us adore the God of our fathers, who has done all this 
for us. 



CHAP. XLIL 

Affairs of JSvherica continued — war with Frcmce'^peaee — 
. war wUh JEngland-^peace'^^war mtk the Barhary p&w 
-general peace^ ISl S'^eneral remarks. 



We have noticed that auspicious day, the 4th of March 
1789, when the father of his country, as President of the 
United States of America, gave the first energies to that 
federal compact, which has proved the palladium of the Jib* 
erty and prosperity of the nation. 

On the 5th ot May following, commenced thatWrible ex- 
plosion, the French revolution, which overthrew the religion 
and government of France, subverted almost every throne 
in Christendom, and threatened the peace and liberty of 
America. To this compact, under God, America is indebt- 
ed, for all that peace and prosperity, ^he has been able^to 
maintain through this mighty strusgfe ; for her successes in 
the war with France, 1799, and her late war with England, 
during this distressing period.* 

The war with France was short, and of too little moment 
to claim particular attention. The late war with England 
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commenced in 1812, and closed Febrnary 1815, was seri- 
ous in its aperations^-eventiiil in its consequences, and 
claims some particalar notice. 

The collisions of France and England, with the commer- 
cial interests of America, excited a warmth of feeling in 
America, and a spirit of hostility af;ainst both nations ; this 
was ex{)ressed by Congress, according to the strength, and 
predominancy of the two great parties in our national coun- 
cils; remonstrances, produced negotiations, the fluctuating 
state of Europe, rendered negotiations critical and doubtful. 
When the emperor Napoleon commenced his career of 
conquest into Russia-— when all Europe were alire to the 
events of the day«— the American ffovernment, embraced'' 
the favorable moment, to redress the wrongs she had so 
loDff, and so patiently endured from Britisli depredations 
OB her commerce, and the rights of the American flag.^— 
They proclaimed war against England, and at a blow, at- - 
tempted the conquest of the Canadas ; it failed, and the 
war became a naval war. 

Great Britain prepared to secure her possessions in the 
Canadas, by powernil armaments on the lakes } America 
continued her operations against the Canadas, and prepared 
to meet her on the water $ she at the same time commen- 
ced general depredations upon the commerce of England, 
with privateers and frigates, and the contest became sharp 
and bloody. 

llie English government sent their ships of war, and 
fi*igates, on to the American coast, with full confidence, 
that the small naval force of America, would soon be over- 
powered and destroyed. The Americans sent their cruisers, 
and frigates, into every sea, and every clime, with high 
confidence, and distinguished success. The particular op- 
erations of this war, upon the water, claim some notice. 

On the 21st of Jane, 1812, (thi*ee days after war was de- 
clared,) an American squadron of two frigates, and two 
sloops of -war, under Commodore Rogers, sailed from New 
York on a cruise. On the 13th of August, the United States 
frigate Essex of 44 guns, commanded by Captain Porter, 
fell in with and captured his Britannic Maiesty's sloop of 
war Alert, of £8 guns, after an action of ei^t minutes. On 
the 19th of August, the United States frigate Constitution, 
of 44 guns. Captain Hull, fell in with and captured his 
Britannic Majesty's frigate, Guerriere, of 38 guns, James 



Dacres, commander, after an action of twenty -five mmuteii. 
The Guerriere lost fifteen men (cilled, and sixty (bur wound- 
ed ; the Constitution had seven killed, and seven wounded- 

At this time, the government of Algiers coramenced de- 
predations upon the Au^erican commerce in the Mediterra- 
nean,- and captured the hrig Edwin of Salem. October 
18th, the United States sloop of war, Wasp, of l6 guns, 
captain Jcmes, fell in with his Britannic Majesty's sloop of 
war, Frolic, of 18 guns, captain Wyngates,^ and captured 
her in forty-three minutes ; Ithe Frolic had thirty killed, 
and fifty wounded; the Wasp had five killed, and fivie 
wounded. 

His Britannic Ma^estj's ship of war the Poictiers of sev- 
enty-four guns, fell in with and captured the Wasp and her 
prize soon after the action. October 25, the United States' 
frigate, United States, of forty-four guns, Coromodore De- 
catur, fell .in with, and captured His Britannic Majesty'^ 
frigate Macedonian of 38 guns, J. S. Garden commander^ 
after an actipn of one hour and thirty minutes ; the Mace- 
donian lost thirty-six killed, and sixty-eighJLwounded ; the 
United States five killed and seven wounded. December 
29th, the United States frigate Constitution, 44 guns, Com- 
modore Bainbridge,.fell in with and captured his Britannic 
Majesty's frigate Java, of thirty-four guns. Captain Lam- 
bei-t, after an action of fifty-five minutes ; the Java iQst 
sixty-nine killed, and one hundred and one wounded ; the ' 
Constitution nine killed, and twenty-five wounded. 

During these operations on the water, the Apsericans were 
unsuccessful in all their land operations against Canada, 
and the war on that side wore an unfavorable aspect. Feb- 
ruary 24, 1813, the United States sloop of war Hot net, of 
sixteen guns, Capt. I.^wrence, fell in with and captured his 
Britannic Majesty's brig Peacock of eighteeti guns, capr 
tain Peake, after an action of 15 minutes ; the Peacock had 
S3 wounded, which were saved with the prisoners of the 
crew $ and the killed, with their captain, went down with 
the Peacock; the Hornet lost 1 killed, 4 wounded, and S 
sunk in the prize. . 

August-*^At this time, the skirmishing on lake Ontario 
commenced with varioi!ts success; the Creek and Choctaw 
Indians, began their depredations with success; and the 
English blockaded the ports south of the Chesapeake. bay^ 
uader sir J. B, Warren. September S|.«— the U^ S. brig En- 
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terprtse of 16 gum^ captain Burrows, fell in will), and cap« 
tured his Britannic majesty's brig Boxer, of 18 guns^ captain 
Blytbe, after an action of 45 minutes; the loss of the En- 
terprise 9— -<the Boxer lost 45; both captains fell in the ac- 

tiOH/. . 

The limits of this work will not permit me to pursue this 
brilliant scene of naval war, and shew, in detail, the capture 
of his Britannic majesty's frigates Cyane and Levant, by 
the United States frigate Constitution, in a desperate ac- 
tion ; of his Britannic majesty's frigate Penguin, of thirty- 
two guns, by the United States sloop of war, Hornet ; of 
his Britannic majesty's brig Epervier, of eighteen guns, by 
the United States sloop of war Peacock; of his Britannic 
majesty's sloop of war Reindeer,T)y the United States sloop 
of war Wasp; or of his Britannic majesty's brigs Lettice 
and Bon Accord, and sloop of war Avon, by the Wasp: 
the Jast of which, sunk immediately after the action. 
. These captures were the result of close action, in sharp 
and desperate conflicts ; many of these prizes, were strip- 
ped of every spar, and several so cut to pieces, as to become 
unmanageable, and were burnt at sea; others sunk in the 
action, or immediately after. 

The general movements for the reduction of Canada, 
were now completed ; the fleets on lake Erie, and lake On- 
tario, were now about equal in numbers and force, and 
prepared for action. The American forces under the com- 
mand of general Harrison, moved towards Detroit, and an 
action com.meiS;ed on lake Erie, between the American, 
fleet, under the command of commodore Perry, and the 
British fleet, under the command of commodore , Barclay, 
September 10th. 

rhe fleets were equal : commodore Barclay, an old dijg- 
tinguished oflScer, in the school of Nelson, had seen much 
service; commodore Perry, a young officer, and without 
experience. The conflict commenced — ^tlie action was gen- 
eral and desperate— commodore Perry's ship being disa- 
bled, he changed his flag, on board another ship, in an open 
hoat, in the heat of the action, and at once bore down with 
th^ remainder of his fleet upon the enemy : both fleets were 
cl^e engaged**— the action was short— -the carnage was ter- 
rible, and the whole British squadron surrendered to com- 
modore Perry. Two ships, two bri^s, one sloop, and one 
schooner, were the trophies of his victory. 

25 • ■ ... 
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The British, upon the news of this victory, evacuated 
Detroit, and retired to Maiden, in Upper Canada. Gene^ 
era! Harrison took possession of Detroit, September dSth, 
and pursRied into Canada. The illustrious Perry joined 
him, and became his companion in arms. General navri- 
son gained a victory over general Proctor, in Upper Canada, 
with distinguished advantage $ and captured and destroy^ 
his whole army, October 5. At the same time, commodore 
Ghanncey iook and destroyed seven of the British squadron 
on lake Ontario. 

November 4tii.p— Overtures for peace arrived from Eng- 
land: at the same time eeneral Wilkinson arrived, and 
took command of tiie expedition into Canada. The opera- 
tions continued with various success, through the month of 
December, and both armies took up tlieir winter quarters. 

February, 1814. — The United States frigate President, 
commodore Rogers, arrived after a craise of seventy days. 
The United States frisate Essex, of thirty-two guns, cap- 
tain Porter, which had sailed early in the war, on a cruise 
to South America, took several valuable prizes on the coast 
of Brazil, doubled Cape Horn, and cruised with great suc- 
cess on the coast of Chili and Peru ; captured and destroyed 
the British whale ships in those seas, and repaired to the 
bay of Valparaiso,' on the coast of Chili, to <^tain supplies ; 
here she was overtaken, and blockaded by a superior Brit- 
ish force, consisting of the frigate Phcebe, of thirty-six euns, 
and the sloop of war Cherub, of twenty-two guns, and was 
captured, after an action of two hours and alhalf. 

At this time general Jackson took vengeance on the Creek 
Indians, 6>r their predatory ravages. July 3d — Tlie ope- 
rations against Canada were now commenced, with various 
success. August. — A British squadron entered the Poto- 
mac, proceeded up to the city of Washington, landed a 
body of British troops, took the city, burnt (he Capitol, 
President's house, &c. and retired, and plundered Alexan- 
dria ; from thence they proceeded to Baltimore, and after 
an unsuccessful attack, were compelled to retire. 

September 1 1 . — Tlic town of Plattsbur^ was assaulted by 
a land force from Lower Canada, under the command of 
general Prevost, and a formidable' liaval force, under the 
command of commodore Downte. The harbour of Platts- 
bifrg was defended by the American squadron, under the 
command of commodore Macdonough. TRie merits of this 
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action, 80 glorioyt to tbe American Davj, mar be seen by the 
following official report of commodore Blacdonoiigb. 

01 8. skip Saratogay afFUOMmrg^ Sep^. 11, 1814. 
Sift^-^The Almighty has oeen pleased to grant us a sig- 
nal victorj on Lake Champlain, in the capture of one frig-» 
ate, one brig, and two sloops of war. 

I have the honor to be^ ver jjvspectfal! j. 

Sir, your most obedient servant, 

T. MACDONOUGH. 
Hon. W11.LIAM Jones, 

Secretary of the Naty. 

Tbis signal victory, obliged ^neral Prevost to retire with 
a rapid movement ; the American troops pursued, and he 
returned into Canada. The operations on tlie lines contin* 
ued with various success. The British invaded the city of 
New-Orleans with a formidable force, with a view to make 
a conquest of Louisiana ; but were repulsed in a signal vic- 
tory, under general Jackson, and abandoned the enterprise 
January 8, 1815. On the lltb of February, the treaty of 
peace with Great Britain arrived, and closed the conflict. 
All things returned into their former state. February 18, 
the treaty was ratified, and peace was established. 

On the ^ of March, 1815, war was declared by the 
American government against Algiers, and a squadron of 
eleven frigates and armed vessels, was dispatched to the 
Mediterraneai^ in two divisions, under commodores Bain- 
bridge and Decatur ; and in four months, all the Barbary 
powers were united in treaties of peace with the United 
States; our own captives, and those of several European 
states, released, and expressions of submission from several 
of those powers obtained, not hitherto contemplated, and 
such as had never been extorted by any other nation. A 
just tribute tothe American flae. 

Religion, patriotism and valor, supported by industry 
and economy, joined to resolution, perseverance and en*, 
terprise, marked the characters of our fathers : these vir«- 
tues combined, made the western wilderness blossom like 
the rose, and this savage desert become vocal with the prai* 
ses of our God; led them to resolve, that as the bibie was 
the standard of their religious faith and practice, they 
would take the bible for the, standard of their civil govern* 
menty until they could find a better. 
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Under this standard^ tliey planted a system of relmeiiB, 
civil and literary institutiona, the ntost free, pure ana perr 
feet, ever before known 5 protected by a system oif military 
discipline, tbe most independent in the support of thiU; all 
important military principle, true nterU^ ever before wit- 
nessed : the ^'hole, supported by that balance of power in 
the three departments otgovernment, unknown to aUf&i'tier 
republics : a balance of power, which originated in {he Sax^ 
•n heptarchy in the fifth century— was greatly improved 
by Alfred the great, in the ninth century — and has been 
completed in America. 

Upon this inestimable basis, stands the illustrious repub- 
lic of United America. The success of these systems, 
stands unrivalled in the annals of time, and so long as they 
are preserved in their purity, will continue to stand unri- 
valled, until they are eclipsed by the glories of the great 
millennial day. 

All the literature of tlie ancients, together witii all the 
extensive improvements of the moderns, in the arts and 
sciences, have flourished in America; and equalled^ if not 
sui-passed the. learning of Europie. The.manuiactares of 
America are yet in their infancy^ although her improve- 
ments have been flattering, she cah never excel*, so long as 
an unbounded forest invites to distant enterprise, and prom- 
ises a rich reward to the hardy sons of labor. 

The agriculture of America, has kept pace with her gesi- 
eral improvements ; her inventive genius shines conspicu- 
ous ; and her enterprise on the ocean, has rendered her the 
second commercial nation in the world. Her naval glory 
stands unrivalled^ andthe late war with England, has evin- 
ced to the world, that America has stripped the laurel from 
the brow of the mistress of the seas. 

The most distinguished features in the American char- 
acter, are displayed in that unshaken virtue, which for- 
med her national republican compact : a compact, which 
has so balanced ^the independent sovereignties of the sever- 
al states, as to give the most flattering assurances, that states 
may be multiplied to any extent, even to overspread the 
whole northern continent, and yet our free elective govern- 
ment be supported, and the free independent republics pre- 
served. 

Let erery American cherish the religion and virtues of 
our forefathers; cultivate and preserve their habits, man- 
ners and customs, together with their wise and virtuous in- 
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stitntioiis ; rememberiiig, that these are the basis of all our 
boasted acquirements and enjoyments : that when we aban- 
don ^ese, we abandon the God of our fathers— -the vine 
which be has planted, and desert the standard of the chvrch 
in the wilderness. We maj then take up oar lamentation^ 
with an eternal adieu to all our greatness, to all our peace, 
to all ottr boasted enjoyments. We shall then add one 
more example^ to the many already gone before us, that re- 

gnblican lioerty without virtue, is dead. We shall then 
area master, and that master must be a despot. 
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Causes thai ted to the Frewth Revolution ; causes' that led 
to the great events which controuled it $ northern etfttfed- 
eration against Sweden ; rise of Peter L ; rise of Charles 
Xn.; Character of 8weden,Russia^nntark J and Foland 
•invasion of Denmai^i and peace^^iege of Mtrva $ 
battle of Mirva ; battle of the Dioina $ intrigues of 
Charles XIL in Poland ; character of the PoHsn noHon 
and govemmifd: s intrigues of the Archbishop of Chnesmi 
-distracted state of Polanai 

f 

That bright luminary of the west, the refoi^matiiDQ, 
which the immortal Luther had Jcindled In 1 517^ and wljrich 
had now illuminated, in some degree, all the states of Ea- 
rope, amidst tlie bloody and cruel persecutions of the popes 
and the creatures of the papal church t had enroyed the 
protecting power of Henry VIlL of Endand, Henry the 
iVth of France^ and queen Elizabeth of England ; had 
triumphed over the vindictive malice of Philip the II. of 
^pain, and the overbearing hauteur, and exterminaliog 
persecution of Lewis XIV. of France; had taken to' her- 
self the wings of a great eagle, and fled into the wilderness, 
where she continues to be nourished and supported by the 
power of the mighty God of Luther ; was now destined to 
witness new and sanguinary Scenes, to endure new and 
sanguinary sufferings, and experience the triumphs of her 
enemies. 

Enemies, more fatal to the church than the whole cata- 
logue of two hundred and sixty popes, and more vindift- 
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ive agunst the reformation, than the thirt;?eieht papal 
despots, who have floarisbed since the day^ of Luther.-^ 
Ehenues^ who have combified all die violent sabtletj of the 
disciples of Ignatius Lojola, (that saint of Gregory XV.) 
with all the aixh malice and venom of the school of modern 
phiios(Npher8,\aiid who hai^e attacked her with the whole 
bost 01 infidelity, under the masked assault of reason, phi-* 
losophy, and illaminatigm ; have armed a g^eat nation by a 
desperate and destructive revolution, to rifle her temples,- 
violate her altars, pillage and butcher her friends, and by 
ooe solemn national decree, announce <^ that there was no 
God, and that deatk was an eternal sleep." ^ 

The regular and progressive order of things in Europe, 
which paved the way to this eventful crisis, together with 
the means which at the same time were regularly progress- 
ing to control it, claim some particular notice. 

The great conflicts which spi*ano: up in the south of 
Europe, at the commencement of the eighteenth i^ntury, 
and wlllch. drenched the south in blood, by the lust of do- 
mimon^ piide^ subtlety, intrigue, luxury and corruption, 
paved the way for the gratification of that black catalogue of 
pasaions which ^w from the total depravity of the human 
neart^and imder the mask of science and refinement, open- 
ed ^ theatre of a twenty years war, and threatened the 
extermination of the very name of religion. 

The first symptom of this sanguinary scene appeared, 
wmh Liewi^XV. interferedinthequarrelof the Jansenists, 
and Jesuits, the vtoUaiceof the parliament shewed that the 
poison had begun tc^ work, and the attempt on the life of 
the icii^, was a specimen of the same subtle and vindictive 
malice that destroyed Henry IV., and rendered the aboli- 
tion of the order of Jesuits, absolutely necessary. 

Thts'demon of subtlety and discord then assumed a new 
form, and continued to work with the same means, under a 
new name, until it again drenched the world in blood, and 
was constrained to lansuish under the rod which its own 
violence and excesses had raised up, to check and control 
it. When and how Gt)d had prepared this rod'of correc- 
tioa, claims our next attention. 

In detailing^the great events of Europe in succession, we 
lM>ttced the ^|hty conflict in the north, which sprang up 
in thQ reign of Lewis XIV. of France, lietween Russia,^ 
Pjotaad and Denmark, leaguediagaiftst Sweden, passed over 
the operation 4Uid events of thkt war, and left thef» for ^his' 
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pbc69 as hMg oMre tmmedtatel j eottnected wi^ Ihe gmC 
gafaject ^f dm part of our work. 

• Tlie long and diMreMinjg rei^ of Lewis XTV* and XV., 
had kindled a fire of ambition m the breast of nan, which 
bad given a polish to his manners, a brilliancy to the arts, 
andm listre to his aims, which far snrpesfed former agesi 
«nd which the states of die north had notaoquired. 

That God, who renders his means always adequate to Ma 
ends, had now raised Ufiabrigliteottstellation iit the nord^ 
which should enable their dignitjr andimnrovements to Tie 
with the sooth. The two chanmons of tnis northem con-^ 
stellation, were Peter the I. d Iinsaia, and Charles XII. of 
Sweden. 

In 1696, Peter- had rendered his arms ilhietnoas, in his 
war with th&Turks, particularlj in the acquisition of Asoph, 
and the dominion of the Black sea. Flushefd with the acqoi* 
Mtions of this war, he resolved to make Russia the centre of 
trade Aw all that northern world— -to this end he contempla- 
ted acihrupon the Baltic, and a chain of water oMimuni* 
cation, from thence to the Black Sea, to4he Caspian Sea, to 
Archangel on the North Sea, and to China. 

To accomplish these great objects, he sent three ambassa- 
dors into the soulb of Europe, to the courts of England, 
France and Holland, and followed in their train as a prt« 
vate gentleman. . He passed into Holland ; there he enter- 
ed the dock-^yards; ana served as a common laborer to learii 
the art of ship-building : he passed over into En^and, whtt« 
he was courteously received, and returned into Rusma, 
carrying with him seme carpenters from the dock-yardv of 
Englancl and Holland, and was master builder for the first 
ship built in Russia. t 

In his travels, he studied the arts and sciences generall j | 
lie studied men, manners and thinjgs, with a view of laying 
the foundation of the future greatness of his country. 

The peace of Carlowitz closed the war with the Tnrby 
and guaranteed to Peter the conquests upon the Black Sea. 
Fired with the successes of this war, his mindasjnred to ^e 
dominion of the Baltic, to accomplish the whole extent of 
his ambitious plans. To this end, he entered into an alii* 
ance with the king of Denmark, tiien Frederic II., and 
with the kiiLg;of Poland, then Augustus, elector of Saxony, 
to seize on the dominions of Chanes XIL, the young king 
of Sweden. By this blow, Peter hoped to open a way to 
tiie ocean, throogh the severeignty of the Baltie, and catab* 
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}ial^ tbe'unc^ntrouled commerce of bis new capital. All 
this was masked, under the pretext of recovering the terri- 
tory of his ancestors, particolarly the provinces of logria 
aRd Livonia.' 

The dominions of Peter, at this time^ embraced the whole 
north-eastern section of the continent of Europe^ together 
witli the whole northern section of Asia, extending from the 
shores of the Baltic on the west, to the ocean on Uie north, 
and the Pacific ocean on the cast; the most extensive, and 
ihe most haii)aroas empire on the earth, and now under the 
f^overeign dominion of one of the greatest, and most ambi- 
tious ui anarchs in the world. 

Sweden, which was the Scandinavia of the ancients, (or 
Gothland,) from wfrence issued the northern swarms of-those 
tiibes which overwhelmed the western Roman empire, had 
been distinguisl\ed for its heroes, and the love of tiherty, 
until it fell under the dominion of Denmark, in the reign of 
Margaret, 1492, and the distresses which ensued upon the 
division and intrigues of Christern, king of Denmark, and 
Upsal, archbishop and primate of the kingdom, (a creature 
of the pope.) 

These oppressions, roused up the nation to a sense of their 
wrongs; when Gustavus Vasa, a prince from the ancient 
kings of Sweden^ who had been driven into obscurity by the 
revolutions of his suffering country, and in thecharactj?rof 
a. peasant, had been immured in the mines of Sweden, bui^t 
from his long concealment; disclosed his character to his 
countrymen ; put himself at their head ; with his svvord 
took vengeance on his enemies, and restored the liberty of 
his country.* Gustavus took venseanceon the creatures of 
the pope; exterminated the papal religion, and established 
the retormation of Luther, which continues tobe the reltgiun 
of Sweden. 

' Gustavus Adolphus, his son and successor, styled (he 
gjre^t, protected the reformation in the heart of Germany, 
humbled the house of Austria, and made the pope tremble 
upon his throne. In the midst of his triumphs, he crowned 
the battle of Lutzen with his illustrious death, and was 
succeeded by Christina, who did nothing more than evince 
to the world, that she was unworthy of the crown of Swe- 
den, appoint her successor, and resign her crown to Charles 
Gustavus. 

He, like his ancestor Gustavus Adolphus, was illustrious 
in arms, and died young, in the midst of successful enter- 
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prise, and left bis crown to Charles XL who also was dis- 
tinguished in arms, died early, and left his crown to tiie 
immortal Charles XII. 

Charles succeeded to the throne of this illustriotis line of 
ancestors, atfifteen years of age, in the year 1699, the same 
year that Peter the 1. returned from his travels, and formed 
the design of dismemberins; his kingdom. The heroes of 
this distinguished djf nasty, had trained the hardy Swedes to 
war; and their spirit of liberty, joined to the principles of 
the reformation, nad rendered tlieir victorious arms illtrslri- 
ous on the fields of Germany, and inspired their neighbors 
with a high sense of their valor. 

Augustus, king of Poland, at this time, was seated upon a 
tlu'one, renderecf splendid by the high polish of his own 
personal elegance, address and manners; his kingdom was 
under the full power of the feudal system. Augustus was 
but the shadow of a king, the nobility held the power. 

Denmark was governed at this time, by Frederick II., in 
possession of Norway, and claiming the sovereignty of one 
half of Sweden ; possessing the spirit of those ancestors, 
whose depredations we have so often witnessed in England 
and France, and who was now leagued with Peter and Au- 
gustus, to dismember the kingdom of Sweden, during the 
early age of the youne king, Charles XII. He be^n the 
war by invading the ouchy of Holstein, then owned jointlj 
by the duke of Holstein, and his brother-in-law Charles 

xiL~iroo. 

. Upon the first tidings of the war, the senate of Sweden 
were assembled, and the youn^ king appeared in the midst 
of his council. During the all-important deliberations, all 
eves were fixed on him ; he was cool, thoosht&l, and silent* 
When impatience was ready to distract the council, he ex-* 
claimed^ ^^ I will never begin an unjust war, nor end a just 
one, but with the destruction of my enemics"-*-immediately 
made the necessary arransements, embarked his troops at 
Carlescroon, on board his fleet, set sail for Copenhagen, 
landed on the island ofZealand, and invested the city. 

Upon the landing of the troops, Charles was the first on 
shore; and when he heard the whistling of the bullets from 
the Danes, who opposed his landing, ne said to an officer 
who was near, ^< what noise is that in the air ?" upon being 
answered, it is the whistling of bullets, he replied^ *^ ever- 
more let this be my music.*' 
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A depoUttoa immediatelj attended tiie king from Co- 
penhagen, beseeching him not to bombard their citj— • 
Charles, on horseback at the head of his troops, received 
them on their knees, and upon a premise to paj four thou- 
sand rix dollars, he granted their request, conctnded a 
treaty, and in six we3c8, Denmark was severed from the 
confederacy bj an honorable peace, and the duke of Hol« 
steic indemnified for all his losses and expeices in the war. 

Duiing these operations, Peter the Czar, with the allies, 
entered the provinces of Livonia and Ingria ; Peter laid 
siege to Narva, with eighty thousand men, and Aueustos 
laid siege to Riga. Charles advanced to the relief or Nar- 
va, crossed the gulf of Risa^ with fifteen thousand foot, and 
four thousand horse, ana landed in Livonia. The Czar 
had opened his trenches in October, before Narva, with one 
hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, and eighty thousand 
men, with a reserve of thirty thousand, then on their march 
to jma him at Narva. 

The character of the Swedes had been formed, under the 
succession of heroes who had filled the Swedish throne, but 
the character of the Russians was yet to be formed. This 
army of the Czar, was rather an assembled multitude, than 
a regular army ; composed of the peasantry of Russia, in a 
rude, savage, undisciplined state, many of them clad in the 
skins of wild beasts, armed with war clabs, and bows and 
arrows, few of them had fire arms, and commanded by their 
chiefs, as unaccustotned to discipline as their soldiers. 

The Czar had given the command of this army to a Ger- 
hian general, the duke De Croix, on whose experience and 
abilities he had great confidence ; and held, himself, the 
station of a lieutenant, for the double purpose of learning 
the military art, as he had learnt the shin carpenter's art, 
through the regulargradesof service— and to set the exanv- 
pie of subordination and discipline to the chiefs in his ser- 
vice, who had been accustomeu to absolute sway, over their 
untutored slaves. 

The Czar had posted 30,000 of this besieging army in 
iidvance from Narva, one Ijcague ; and 20,006 more in ad- 
vance of the former, in order to intercept the approach of 
Charles, to the relief of Narva 5 and 5000 more, as an ad- 
vance guard I and had gone himself to hasten the march of 
anarmy of 40,000 men, then on their way to join his array 
before Narva, 
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Cha^rleS) resalved to attack ^he Czai: in his cam|), pat 
himsetfat the.h«ad of 4,000 horse, aod 4,000 light troc^, 
and made a ra|iid movement to the relief of Nar^a. 

Upon the wproach of the king of Sweden, the advanced 
guard of the Russiaof , consisting of 5,000 men, fkd ; the 
rout, terror, and disorder of their flight, with the Swedes 
close at their heels, threw the 20,000 in ^ir wny, into tte 
same disorder $«tbey in their flight, spread terror and con* 
sternation throughout the camp. These operations had 

given very Jittle check to tlie aovance of the king of ^we- 
en i he now appeared hefore the Russian . camp, yteW in* 
drenched, and defended by one hundred and fifty pieces of 
cannon. Charles, resolved to avail himself of the general 
panic^ advanced to the attack ; the Rassians made a firm 
resistance ; the Swedes, having made a Inreach with their 
cannon in their tntrenchments, advanced to the charge with 
fixed baronets, favored by a violent snow storm., and over- 
threw all in their way. A terrible carnage ensued ; the 
Russians fled on all sides, and abandoned their camp, artil- 
lery, and ba^age : the rout and consternation became gen- 
eral : Charles, with his little troop, pursu^ to the river-*- 
the right wing in attempting to cross, broke down the bridge, 
and met with another overthrow in the river ; the left wing 
returned to tlieir camp, where, after a slight defence, they 
all laid down their arms to the kii^ of Sweden, who receiv- 
ed their submission with great civUity. 

Charles, detained only the general officers, and dismis- 
sed the remainder in the mos% courteous manner, supplied 
tliem. with boats to cross tlie river, and they returned into 
Russia. Eighteen thousand Russians had fallen in their 
intrenchments, besides thpsejthat had fallen»in their flight, 
and were drowned in the rivqr: the Swedes lost but six 
hundred. 

This almost unexampled overthrow, saved Russia «' it 
taught Peter, that numbers, without discipline, would rath^ 
er ruin, than save his country; and he profited by the les- 
son. It inspired Charles with too much confidence in his 
own strength, and too much coi^tempt for his enemy.; these 
two evils ruined his cause, ■ " 

Charles, wrapped up in his cloke, threw himself upon the 
around, (then covered with show,) and gave himself a few 
hours repose* At break of day, he prepared to attack, a 
body of 30,000 Russians, not yet subdued, when he received 
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froai &eir j^eneral, OT«rture». of submiMioii^ with a request, 
tlmttlie king would grant tbera tiie same favor he had 
granted to the other captives : be sent his assurances, and 
theSOjOOO laid down tiieir arms, and the kins; received 
their submission with their heads uncovered, at &e head of 
kss than r,000 Swedes, sent them all free, back into their, 
own countrj, and entered Narva in triumph. Here lie 
treated the ^neral officers of the Russians, who were de<- 
ti^ed as pnsoners, with ereat liberalitv $ restored their 
-awords, supplied them with money, ana conducted with 
great modestj. 

This overthrow, caused Augustus to raise the sie^ of 
Riga* The Czar received the news of the destruction of 
his army before Narva, when advancing bj forced marches, 
with 40,000 men, to intercept tlie retreat of the king of 
Sweden,, and in high expectations of enclosing hiro between 
the two armies, and thus sealing his ruin : ne abandoned 
his enterprise, rebimed to Moscow, and devoted himself to 
the discipline of his army. 

Upon the request of Au^stus, they soon had a^ inter- 
view at Birsen, m Lithuania, to concert measures of general 
defence and safety 5 and gave themselves up to dissipation 
fifteen days. 

Charles passed the winter at Narva, and upon the opening 
of spring, anpeared in Lithuania. The Saxons hacf taken 
the field utiaer Mareschal Stenau,and Ferdinand, duke of 
Cburland,and opposed his passage of the river Dwina. 

Charles assembled his boals, and embarked his troops 
witii a favorable wind ; at the same time he let off a great 
number of boats, filled with burning hay, straw, &c.; this 
smoke blew over upon the enemy, and concealed the move- 
ments of the king. He passed in good order, and, as at 
Copenhagen, leapt into the water at the head of his troops, 
landed his cannon, and formed his army on shore, before toe 
smoke was sufficiently cleared away to give the Saxons 
opportunity to make resistance. 

^iareschal Stenaa, as soon as the air was cleared, lost 
not a moment $ he fell upon the Swedes with the flower of 
bis cavalry ; the shock was violent ; the Swedes were broken, 
and fled into the river $ Charles, with ereat composure, 
recovered the shock, rallied his troops in uie water, advan- 
ced to the charge and recovered the plain. 

An action commenced*— the Saxons fought with sreat 
bravery, and the duke of Courland thrice penetratea into 

26 
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tike king's guards, had two horses kitted under him, was 
retralsed, wounded, and carried oflT the field, tlid fiaii^tM 
ned, and the kibg adTanc'ed to Mittau, the capital of Cdnr- 
hnd ; here Ins receired the subinissioli of this whole duchy. 

He next marched into Lithuania, and formed the pldn of 
deposing Augustus, king of !^oknd, through the inttigues of 
%i^ own subjects. The operations and success of this in- 
trigue, will give the best illustration 6^ the strength ind 
genius of the feudal gorernment of Poland. 

This kingdom is larger than France, watered with large 
and fine rivers, and possessing a rich and fertile sorl ; but 
tte tiatives are indolent, the n^ility rich, tind th^ peasantry ' 
slaves. The population of Poland was at that time greater 
than that of oweden, but the character of the nation, and 
energies of the government very differefit, and far inferior. 

The constitution of Poland was purely gothic. Every 
gentleman may vote for the choice of a king, and ^ven be 
chosen himself; this general liberty of suffrage and election, 
exposes the crown always to the highest bidder. The i)o- 
bihty and clergy are independent of the crown 5 bnt the 
peasantry are bought and sold like cattle upon the estates, 
dnd even their lives are at the disposal of their lords. 

In the midst of this wretchedness, the Polanders are 
proud of their liberty, atjd of their republic 5 atid glory in 
the title of electors of kings, and destroyers of tyrants. The 
very seeds of discord, riot and rebellion, are sown in the 
constitution of Poland ; and at the coronation of the king, 
he absolves his subjects from their allegiance, upoti his in- 
frin^ng the constitution and tiie laws. 

All offices are at the disposal of the crown, and nothing 
is hereditary, but the estates of the nobility ; yet the bialanee 
of power is on the side of the people. The king cannot re- 
mov)^ an office he has onCe conferr'ed, but the people cart 
depose the kirig, if be violates bne law of th^ republic. 

Two great parties, are ever the standing monuments of 
faction in this government— *the one in office, and the othet 
in caballing to obtain promotion. The same bitterness and 
jealousy that prevails against each other, involves the kinj; ; 
both jealous of their power, hold themselves as the guardi- 
ahs of their libel*ties. 

The diets, or states -general, regulate all the afi&irs of the 
republic. These are composed Of the clergy, nobility, and 
gentry, which form m elective bbdy, over which the at ch- 
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liisb(^p of GocfBn, M primiitii of tt« repubUc, prerides ; tii# 
in cQj^ of an jnterregqiiin, he becomes vicoroj. 

ThU couaoil moet altomately in Poland and Lithnaniih 
and 9it armed in council ^fter the manner of their fore- 
fathers — ^and ev^rj gentleman of this bodj has a negative 
9|)onthe senatetandoj his single protestor vote* can stop 
tn^ unanimous r^o)v«s of all the others $ and if he then 
qmi» th^ city or town where the diet sits^ he dissolves the 
assoroblj. 

Those seeds of rebellion often break oot into open vio- 
lence; the diets break up, and the parties hold separate 
fliets» under the sanctity of the king's nameyand often with- 
iouty or ^inst bis knowledge andconsenty as the parlia- 
ment of ISngland did, in the reign of Charles L : custom^ 
not law, sanctions these cabals. 

In thb feudal sovernment^ the nobility constitute the mil- 
itary strength oi the nation ; the peasantry are not trusted 
with arms : and to secure their own power against the 
{[^rpwiifthey do not build forts, or castles of strength them- 
felvesf nor suffer the king. These armieSf like the old 
feudal service in the south pf Europe^ are assembled on 
sudden emer^neiesi keep the field but a short time for the 
wont of discipline and regular supplies, and often disband 
jn disgust. 

In addition to this force, a regular guard is provided for 
the kingdomt consisting of two parts, under two generals, 
independent of each other^ The first, iu Poland, to consist 
of 30,000 men, and the other in Lithuania, of 12,000 men. 
These generals ai^ appointed by the king, but are amena- 
ble only to the republic. It is the duty oT the state to sup- 
port this force ; but upon their nedect, each officer is bound 
to support his separate corps, under his command ; which 
he does by depredations upon the peasantry. 

Such was the civil and military strength of Poland, when 
Charles Xll. appeared upon their borders. In addition to 
this imbecile state of Poland, a civil war raged in Lithua- 
jiia^ between two rival families of the ooble^f Charles, by 
throwing his weight into the scale of the one, destroyed the 
^resistance of the other, and secured Lithuania. 

His next object was to dethrone Augustus in the same 
way. The king had rendered himself unpopular, by intro- 
ducing Saxon troops into Poland, when he laid siege to 
{(i^; this jealousy weakened his dependence upon the 
4irmv9 then only about 18,000 strong, and rendered the 
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sttfifttion ^ the king rerj crifical and iilaraiifig: his mSy 
alternative was, to assemble a diet This connci), wlieii 
assembled, were not so much prepared to grant bim r^«fy 
as to scrutinize his measures ; and it soon appeared, that 
Charles XII. had the strongest narty in the diet 

^t the head of the PArtj of Cnarles, stood the ai^hl»slifiq^ 
of 6nesna^j»*imate or the kingdom, and president of the 
council. This grand di&;nitary, being well versed in <he 
intrigues of Poland, fired with resentment for some former 
disappointments, began to open the way forthe great rev- 
olution of Poland. 

He issued circular letters, disclonn^ tlie weakness atid 
cabals of the diet, and exhortine to national union ; at ^e 
same time, he despatched an address to the king of Sweden, 
conjuring him to give peace to Poland and £er king. A 
nesociation soon ensued between the minister of Charles, 
and the prelate ; and the intrigues at the prelate's house, 
regulated the movements of the diet Charles seconded 
these measures, whilst he laj with his army in Lithuania, 
br publicly declaring, that he did not make war agtunst the 
R>le9, but only against Augustus and his Saxons ; that the 
great object of his visit was, to restore the liberty^of Poland, 

At this time, Peter sent 20,000 Russians into Lithuania, 
to support the cause of Augustus, a|;re6able to treaty. 
These, by their ravages, distressed the Lithuanians, reddl- 
ed the cause of Augustus still more unpopular, and served 
ibr employment to the Swedes, to harass, and drive them 
back into Russia. 
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^jigustus attempts a secret peace wWi Charles XIL^^^ttte 
cf Cracow^attte of the Bt^-^^war in FoUsh PrussuH^ 
intrigues of the FnmaU''^ugtistus deposed^-^-^I^BnMam 
Lecxinski dected king^^capture of Leop9lti~''<i&tanaHmt 
of Stanistaus. 

Ik this critical and alarming state of Poland, the diet 
broke up, February 1702; but the senate continued at 
Warsaw, making provisional laws and reflations for the 
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iMifety of tho kil^^on^ ; * ^«ti«e^ saAtttiosed by eiitlofli, 
ool by law. Thiey decreed an erabassj^ to the km of Sw€- 
desy tAe aeseiBbling of the nobles in defeiMe of 3ie state* 
and attempted at Sie same time, to-diminisb tbe power of 
the ktngi This attadi upon the crowo) decided the fate 
cf PfdaaA. 

. Angtts^is resolved to make a secret peace with Charles' 
XII. To effect thiS) he encaaped in his interest the countess 
4^ Co&ksmark^ fa Swedish lady, to whp<n he was attach- 
ad?) ana obtaiiiea her consent to n^otiate for him with tiie 
^ing of Sweden, under cover of her paying hisr respects to. 
^at'SOforsign, in whose dominioas she had resided^ vpoti 
one of her estates. 

The oottotesa was the handsomest, and most accompUsh- 
^d wotaan of&e ace, (and, let me say, mother of the great 
joaresslial 8axe, wlio -became so illastriotts in the reign of 
Ite^si XY., king of France*) She repaired to the camp of 
<^ king ^ Sweden, ^ned access to his mtnlstar) bat not 
to the king ; he cautiously avoided her. 
- tlesolv^ to accomplish her purpose, the countess met 
ihe king in a narrow pass, stepped from her coach, and 
threw Mrself in his way* He coolly turned about his hdrstf, 
and returned to his tent* choosing to evince to the worlds 
that he preferred beinff vaaqubhed, rather than being sub- 
dned b^ a woman* .l^e countess returned to Augustus. 

Atms time, the resolve of the senate had reached Au^- 
giistus I he took advantege of it, and despatched his own 
minister to negotiate the treaty. Htm Charles imprisoned} 
and then marched to Grodno. The deputation from the 
senate, next waited, upon ChaFles $ these he received with 
^eeBt coolness and dignity. The conference was guarded, 
and nothing concluded. Charles then seized the critical 
moment^ assured them that he would settle their aflbirs at 
Warsaw, took up his march, and entered that city tiie 5tii 
of May, 1702. 

This movement overawed Ihe nation, and left tlie king 
as a fugitive, without strength, without troops, and without 
sesoarces: these he attempted to supply from Saxony $ hut 
thefts^ Arppps only increased the generaf/^lousy and alarm. 

At thiscriti€$a[i moment, the cardinal primate repaired to 
ttke king of Sweden, where he held a long conference with 
tttt king^ .slandil^, v^Mi the king closed by announcing, 
** i liiB ifever give the Poles peace, ttotH ^y have elected 
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a new kins :'' this* the cardioal camsed to be piMtihed. 
tbroi^oot Poland. ..... 

The crieis had now arrived 5 Angastas had aMenbled h» 
SaxoQS) atid gone in quest of Chartes, then advMiciiiK to 
Cracow with an army <tf Id^OOO men. Auenstas met him 
upon a spacious pAain with 24,000 men ; tfe action co»^ 
menced bv a discharge of artillery, and the yoimg dute of- 
Holstein fell at the head of the Swedish cavalry. ^ 

Struck with the loss of this brave office*, and fired with > 
.ardor and rage, Charles rashed at the head of the »ard«« 
into the heat of the acti^; the contest was bravrfy sup- 
ported 5 the prize was the crown of Poland. The Saxooft 
were broken— retired, and rallied to the charge agaiii aii4. 
afsin, until overpowered by the resistless iropetnyty of 
w Swedes, they fled in disorder, leaving tfaeir:otiiifp, ar* 
tUlery and baggi^e, in the hands of the victors. Charles 
passed these without notice, pursued t^ vanquished to^ 
Cracow, and would have entered the city comnnxed ^ith^ 
the fiigitives, if the gates had net been closed 'opon him : 
these were instantly forced, and Charles entered in tri^ 
umph ; not a gun was fired $ the soldiers fled to the castie; 
Charles entered the castle, commixed yfiik the fugitives, 
and the city was reduced without a gun* * 

Charles immediately teit the city, to pursue Augustus m 
his flight, determined to strike the finishing blow. In the 
midst of his zeal, bis career was arrested by a fall from hie 
horse, which broke his thi^. This confined him at Cra- 
cow mx weeks, and gave Augustus tidje to recover in some 
measure his defeat. He caused it to be pubitslied extensive'* 
ly, that Charles XII. was dead, by the fall. TMs was gen- 
erally believed, and involved the Pdes in a new dilemma. 
Augustus smzed the favoi'able moment, and assetoibied a 
diet, first at Marienbui^, and next at Lublin s the repre* 
sentation was full, and the cardinal primate was present 
The misfortunes of the king, had learnt him to become 
more a&ble and conciliat«rt*y, and his sufierii^ Imd seitim* 
ed the passions of the diet | a general harmony prerv^ed^ 
and At]^u8tus received a new oath of aHegiance from the 
diet, the purport of which was, ^that they never had, and 
never would attempt any thing pnjttdicial to the cause of 
Augustus;'' and the diet resolvcm tomain^vn anarmy ^t 
50,000 men, for tlie protection of the isrown. 

Charles was now weU ; he -summoned ^ a new diet at 
Warsaw, by the intrigues of.tbe primate, set this diet to 



c6iml6i9ct (kt Itte flUtt^ of AiikwIm, by their 4it|Niteo and 
decrees $ and having received 6000 foot* aad 8000 horse 
fptun S«v«deiif he went in quest of general Stenav^ at the 
beadof theSaxons. May 170S*-4)e came up with lure be- 
hind the river Bo^, near tlie confines of Prussis. Cbarlee 
ploaged his horse into the river, at tlie head of his cavalry ; 
the reaiataace was siiglit, the Saxons fled, the king pursned, 
and their army was dispersed. 

"Angi^tns fied to Thorn^ in Pdlish Prussia! Charles pur- 
sued, and laid siege to Thorn » To reduce this strong city, 
it became necessary to receive cannon, men, and supplies 
from Sweden ; these in tiieir way, met with some delay in 
pnaotng by Dantzic, another free city of Polish Prussia, ait 
the mouth of the Vistula ; this slight oftence cost them 
100,000 crowns. 

• Upon ihe reduction of Thorn, at the expiration of one 
month, Charles rewarded the governor for his bravery, but 
exacted a contribution of 40,000 crowns. Upon a slight of- 
fence from the city of Llbing, Charles eiacted, at the point 
of the bayonet, a contribution of 260,000 crowns. All this 
secnred the overthrow of Ai»ustus. 

Durii^( these operations of Charles, the canlinal primate 
repaired to Warsaw, attended by a retinue of soldiers from 
hia own ^^tates $ he threw oft' the mask, and published in 
tbe name of tlie asaembly, ^ that Augustus, elector of Sax- 
ony, was incapable of wearing the crown 4)f Poland ;*' and 
all tiie aiisembiy pronounced the throne vacant 

The cardinal now. flattered himself that he had accom* 
pli>d)ed his purpose, and restored the crown to the family of 
John SoUesKi, in tiie person of his son James ; who was 
waiting with ii^patience at Bresiaw for the issue. 

Aiigui^ttts, alive to the views of the primate, sent a party 
of hot^ae, surprised James Sobieski, on a hunting party with 
hia brotlier, conveyed tliem into Si^xony, ^nd imprisoned 
them at Leipsic. The same disaster awaited Augustus. 
Gener;al RenschiUi surprised him at table with his fiicnds, 
near Cracow-^Augustus fled— •Renchild pursued— the flight 
continued four days, almost in dose view i but A\)gustus 
eacaped-^and the kir^of Sweden was victorious in Poland. 

Charles^ next oflfei^d the crown of. Poland to Alexander, 
athirdsoniof JolmSobieski*. Alexander refused, ailegin^^ 
^ that nothing should indttce. hin^.to mid&e advantage of his 
brother^fl mu£>rtune»»" Chailes, agreeable to the views of 
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Uf niBiflery oftred dieerowB tobisfiivttttoi StmriiUK 
Lecxiivki. He in hit turn refuaed it 

Ckaries seiita mefMgf to the atseroUjat Warmv,^^t 
tbey muateleet a king -of -Pidaiid in me daja, and that 
Stanislaus must be tlie mas.^' The carflinal Drimate fi«ed 
all bia influence to defesU tbe election, but' widiout effeet; 
he withdrew from the council) and Stantidaua was elected, 
and proclaimed king, amidst the acelamatiQrna of tbe dlel^ 
July IS, 1705. Cliarles repaired (inc(^) to Warsaw, and 
witnessed tbe scene. 

Charles compelled tbe cardinal, with all the absentees 
and onposers, to appear and do homage to tbe new king, and 
attena nim.to the quarters of the king of Sweden; who fiaM 
to Staniskusall the honors due Co the king of Poland, and 
supplied him with troops and mooej, to secure his powier ; 
took up bis march to finish the conquest of Poland, and 
laid siege to Leopold. 

This strone town was carried bj assault, after a siege itf 
one da J, and yielded an immense treasure to.l^arles. 
Stanislaus reaft^ned at Warsaw with the durdinal primate, 
the bishop of Posnania, and some grandees of Pbiand, wkn 
composed liis court, to arrange t£s afiairs of his kibgdom, 
with a guard of about 60Q0 men. > 

Au^stus, apmised of the situation of Ctutdes, nxkA ^ 
fall ot Leopold, collected a force of -about 20,000 men; 
mi^tly i:texons, and by a rapid movement^ fell upon War* 
saw by surprise* The city was unftfrtiied, and defence- 
less, against such a force. StadMaus ied, his family ami 
lus friends scc^tored, and thus made their escape | his 
youi]^est daughter was coneeakd^ and afterwards found in 
a manger, (a humble station for h^r wbowitf destiBed to be- 
come queen^of Fraiice;) 

Auffustus withdrew from Warsaw with kis forces,, com- 
mittea the command te^count Seotlembnrg, left the country 
to the ravages oft the two kings^ retired into Saxony, and 
fb)*lified his capiml. StiulleiiSiurg hadth^ adrottness to 
elude the pursuit of the king df Sweden, and get^oft'his ar- 
my in ffiBMid order, thus leaving Stanit^usin quiet posisii- 
ston orhis crown. . . ,. 

The pope threatened idl the ecelesiastics of Pdand, with 
the thunders of his power, if they attempted to sissist at 
the coronation of Stanislaus, or to take any iaeasurea con- , 
traryto'theintore^of^ugustoSr . ^ - 
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Charles set his thunders at deCanee) and witnessed (io- 
cog) the magnificent coronation of Stanislaos and his queen 
at Warsaw, October 4, 1705, bj the hands of the archbia^- 
op of Leopold, together with several other prelates ; and 
the crown, placed npon Stanislaus, was so far placed upon 
the iihjeet of the labors of Charles. 



CHAP, III. 

IRtduetion rfJVlEtrva, by Peter I^-^Peter commences the ciitf 
t^ FetermiTg^Charles XII, enters Saxony^-^Peace widi 
^Svgtistus — Distresses of Pokmd^^Charles XIL comnteji* 
ces his march into Russia'^BattU of the Berexitut, 

DumtNo tiiese operations in Poland, the Czar of Rus- 
sia waa not idle $ he had learnt in his travels in Holland, 
how the Datch recovered their country from the sea^ by 
their unremitted efforts, and caused the finest, and most 
commercial cities in Europe, to rise op in the midst of the 
waters, and stand firm upon the softest mud. 

Peter was now engaged in rescuing from the Baltic, a 
scite for his new citv of Petersbni|;. To accomplish this, 
it became necessary for him to obtain possession of Narva, 
lying in the neighborhood of his object. He laid siege 
again to Narva, and carried it by assault, August, 1704, af- 
ter a regular siege : here he was constrained to draw his 
sword against his own soldiers, to check their croeMicen- 
tiousaess towards the inhabitants, after their surrender. 

Ufion the fall of Nai*va, he drew the plan, and laid the 
foundation of that city of Petersburg, which, for its com- 
merce, wealth, regularity and beauty, has become the ad- 
miration of Europe. To effect this, ne had the same obsta- 
cles to overcome, that were peculiar to Amsterdam, in 
Holland, a foundation of mud, unconquerable to any other 
man than Peter, together with a climate so inhospitable as to 
deatroy two hundi'ed thousand men in the early stages of 
the enterprise. 

Firm to his purpose, Peter surmounted all this in the 
midst of an unsuccessful war, and even when hia alliea were 
(ailing beneath the sword of his haughty overbearing rivair 
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This verr war he turned to his ddyantiii^, to iprogecnte his 
plan, and bring forward his citjy whilst (Siarles was employ «> 
ed in giving away crowns in roland. 

In 1703 Petersburg had become the residence of more 
than three hundred tnousand souls, which Peter had trans- 
planted there from different parts of his dominions, and is 
1705, when Stanislaus was crowned king of Poland, Peters- 
burg had become a commercial citj, and its harbor was full 
of foreign ships. The liberality of Peter drew strangers 
of all descriptions, from all parts of Europe, and Peters- 
bui^ was soon filled with commerce and the arts. 

In the midst of these labors, he rendered some assistance 
to Augustus ; but his means could not accomplish both ends 
— *his ctew city grew, but. Augustus fell. This faU,.roused 
up the Czar to new efforts; he saw his own dominions 
laid open to the conqueror, upon this event ; and he put 
forth his eilbrts to recover, wliat he had not been careful to 
prevent. He invited Augustus, (by his minister Patkul,) 
tea conference at Grodno; and repaired there with an 
ajmy of 70,000 men, 

Augustus met him, attended by general Scullemburg,aod 
the sotttered remains of his troops. The conference was 
/ short: the Czar was called suddenly to quell an insurrecr 
tion in Astracan, and left his army to co-ope^^ate with Au- 
gustus, in recovering the crown of Poland. 
* Augustus soon after ordered his minister, John Patkul^ 
to be arrested, and imprisoned at Dresden, npon a suspi- 
cion of an intrigue, to settle a separate peace between the 
Czar, and the king of Sweden. 

The plan of Augustus in distributing his Russian and 
Saxon troops into small divisions, to harass and distress 
the Poles, as well as the king of Sweden, led to the most 
active operations. Charles co-operated with Stanislaus, 
and they fell upon these several divisions with such rapid 
succession, that Poland was soon cleared, and the Russians 
were driven behind the Boristhenes, and all the treasures 
of Augustus and his Russian allies, fell into the hands of 
Charles ; together with an entire regiment of French sol- 
diers, which bad been taken by the Saxons at th^ famous 
battle of Hochstet, in their war with Lewis XIV., 1704,'and 
entered into the Saxon service. 

Charles received this regiment at their request, into his 
service, on the*same day of their capture ; having settled 
the conquest of Poland; secured the crgwa to Stanislaus^ 
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tend prepared to enter GeriiuiDj. CharleB b j rapid move- 
ments, marched itito Saxony, where he was triumphant, 
and gave law to the electorate. 

On his passing tiirongh Silesia, he gave a general alarm 
to the empire, already torn and harassed by the distressing 
livars with Lewh Xtv., who was supporting the claims of 
the hOQse of Bourbon upon the throne of Spam. 

They were soon relieved, his stay was short in Saxony ; 
he visited the field of Lutzen, rendere'd so famous by the 
death of the great Gustavus Adolphus, paid a tribute of res- 
fpect to his memory,^ and exclaimed : << I have endeavored 
fo live like him, God perhaps may one day grant me as glo- 
rious a death." 

Charles proceeded to levy enormous contributions upon 
Saxony, to the amount of 625,000 rix dollars per month, 
with draily rations for his army whilst he staid $ established 
anew and energetic police; attended the sreat fair^f 
Leipsic ; and the whole electorate enjoyed the most pro- 
found tranquillity, during the stay of the king of Sweaen. 

During these movements in Saxony, Augustus, deprived 
of both of his crowns, was a wanderer in Poland. In the 
depth of despair, he wrote to the king of Sweden secretly, 
by the bdron de Imhoff, and sued for peace. Charles re- 
ceived file letter, and replied, " I consent to gi\e peace to 
Augustus upon the following conditions, which can never 
b^ altered : 

' 1. " That Augustus renounce the crown of Poland for- 
ever: that he acKnowledge Stanislaus as lawful king; and 
that he promise never to mount the throne of Poland, not 
even after the death of Stanislaus." 

2. ** That he renounce all other treaties, and particularly 
those he has made with Muscovy." 

Pending this negociation, a Russian army, under prince 
Menzikoif, appeared in Poland^ joined Augustus, and threw 
hioY into the greatest embarrassments. An action commen- 
iced at the same time, with a detachment of Swedes, in 
which, for the first time, the Russians were victorious ; and 
Augustus entered Warsaw in triumph* In the midst of 
Te Deum, which Augustus had ordered for the success- 
ful action, a messenger arrived with the treaty of peace from 
Charles* 

Augustus signed it, resigned his crown, and set off for 
"Saxony to meet Charles, The two sovereigns met ; Charles 
lef cived, and treated Augustus respectfully, and gave him 
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tbe nffhi tiand ; bat compelled bim to write a letter of con- 
gratulation to Stanislaus, i-enoance the title of king of Po- 
fand) and to erase it from the public prayers. 

Fired with resentmeot at this in^lonims peace, tbe Czar 
re-entered Poland at the bead of 6^,000 men, flew to Leo- 
pold» assembled a diet, and ordered a new king of Poland 
to fa« elected. Tne factions of Leopold, controlled tbe 
diet;" Peter transferred the diet to Lublin: factions still 
prevailed— *tbey made lio choice, renounced both kings^ and 
dissolved the diet* 

This threw the republic into the most unparalleled state 
of wretchedness : the sword of civil war was drawn ; tbe 
torch of civil war was lit $ conflict, carnage, milage, and con- 
flagration marked the movements of all tJie parties^ both 
friends and foes— and the Poles abhorred alike their kings^ 
the Czar, and Charles XII. 

In the midst of this state of wretchedness and dtistress^ 
^anislaus appeared in Poland with a body of troops from 
Saxony ; tlie discipline of his troops, and bis money, ral- 
lied the Poles around his standard, and he was soon at 
tbe head of such a force, as compelled the Czar to abandon 
Poland. 

At this critical moment appeared a third par^ in Poland, 
beaded by Count Sinkausky grand general of the crown. 
He made great efforts to be elected king and failed^ and was 
now become the bead of a party, of some considerable force, 
whose only sul^istence was piuaget This tliird scourge of 
Poland, was of short continuance ; ^ey soon abandoned 
their chiefs, repaired to the standard of Stanislaus, and he 
became the acknowledged sovereign of Poland. 

During these movements in Poland, Charjes held his 
court at Altranstadt, where he received ambassadors from 
all the powers of the south of Europe, tlien engaged in the 
great contest about the Spanish succession. Although 
Charles had pledged himself, in 1700, that he would not in- 
terfere in the quarrel— -yet the great duke of Marlborough, 
could not be persuaded, that money would not make a man 
change his opinion, and even his word, until, as ambassador 
of queen Ann,, he bad visited Charles XII., king of Sweden. 

Charles bad now passed one whole year in Saxony, where 
by his diplomatic sicill, be bad humbled tbe emperor of 
Germany, protected tbe Lutherans in Silesia, dethroned one 
king, crowned another, and rendered himself tbe admira- 
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tioD of Eeirepe, and the terror of the north. He prepared 
td depart. 

On the apprbach of Ms departure, he ordered the grand 
Mareschal or his household, to la^ before Mm, the rout from 
JLeipsic, to all the capitals in Europe : and, September irof , 
^le eommettced his march for Poland, at the head of 43,000 
jkittiy to j(it& count Levenhaupt, with 20fi60 more, together 
yfiih such recruits as were often arriving from Sweden. 
'At the head of this army, he received an ambassador from 
the sultan of Constantinople, with a present of oncf hundred 
Sweden, purchased of the Tartars, and the compliments of 
the ambassador, upon the accession of Stanislaus. 

Charles, at the head of this strong force, cleared Poland 
of alllhe Russians, settled the tranquillitj of the kingdom, 
left Stanislaus 10,000 Swedes, for the protection of his 
crown, and commenced his march, amidst frost anil snow, 
in the month of January, 170B, to surprise the Czar in 
Grodno. 

Peter had the good luck to escape at the north gate, 
when Charles entered at the south ; and made his retreat. 
The next daj, Peter, finding that Charles Iiad advanced by 
a rapid movement, with only 600 of his guards, surprised 
the KiAg of Sweden in his turn, at Grodno, with a force of 
1500 men : an action ensued ; and the impetuosity of 
Charles, compelled Peter to flee with precipitation, and 
secure his retreat. 

Peter collected his forces in Lithuania, and retired into 
ilfuscovy, by forced marches, and laid waste the country. 
Charles pursued with rapid movements*— harrassine and dis- 
tressing the Russians in their fliglit : the wilds of Muscovy, 
covered only with morasses and deep forests, almost impen- 
etrable, with a scir&ty supply of subsistence-— rendered this 
flight extremely distressing $ and to crown all, it was in the 
heart of a Russian winter. The Czar continued to retire, 
through the winter and spring. Charles advanced ; and on 
the ^th of June, they met on the opposite banks of the Bere- 
zina. Here the Czar bad collected his forces, intrenched his ' 
camp, and awaited, the approach of the king of Sweden. 

Charles, by gaining a pas&, crossed the river, and attack- 
ed and routed the Czar — who retired on to the Boristhenes, 
destroying the roads and bridges, and laying waste the 
country. 

Charles fell in with an army of 30,000 Russians, strongly 
intrenched behind a morass : impatient for the attack, he 
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detached a pai*tj of horse, to take th^ enemy in flank-— 
plunged into the morass, at the head of hisjgaards, and com- 
menced the assaul^: the resistance was firm, but the Rus- 
sians were broken and dispersed, and the action was deci-t 
sive. This memorable action, caused this memorable medal. 
Upon one side was inscribed— ^y/va, paludas, a^gerasj 
hastesy victu Woods, marshes, mounds, and enemies con- 
quered. Upon the other— FicfWces copias alium ktturus 
tn arhem. Wafting hid warlike troops to the other world. 

Upon the loss of this action, the Czar sued for peace : to 
which Charles replied, " I will treat at Moscow." Charles 
advanced to Smolensk : here he attacked a bodj of 10,000 
horse, and 6,000 Cossacs, with his accustomed impetuosity. 
The troops were routed, and fled : Charles pursue^ ; the 
Cossacs ambushed him at the head of his guard, and cut oft' 
his communication with his main l^od j : a desperate con- 
flict ensued— the kins was dismounted, his horse killed, 
and he engaged, hancT to hand, with these savages of the 
north, and D J his desperate valor^ he killed, ana kept at 
bay these desperate assailants, with the loss of all his at- 
tendants, except five. « 

In this critical and alarming situation, a colonel Dardof, 
at the head of a little band, broke throudi the Tartars, re- 
lieved the king, and put the enemy to fli^t. Charles, with 
his usual intrepidity, mounted his horse^ put hipself at the 
head of his troops, and pursued the fugitives, more than 
two le^ues on his rout to Moscow. 

Charles, who had advanced more than five hundred 
leagues, into the heart of an enemy's country, amidst the 
most unparalleled successes — ^began now to feel the want of 
recruits, to supply the place'of those who had purchased Kis 
victories by their death ; and others who were sick, or deUd, 
with the fatigues and diseases of the march; together with 
supplies and military stores for his army, through the se- 
venties of a Russian winter. Knowing that Peter had laid 
waste the country, and destroyed the bridges and the roads 
leading to Moscow — he began to pause and consider: his 
only dependence tiow was, on the arrival of genei-al Leven- 
haupt, with stores and recruits from Sweden, to reinforce 
and refresh, as well as support his army. 

In this situation, Charles commenced a negociation with 
Mazeppa, prince of the Uki*ain Cossacs, who engaged to 
supply him with 30,000 men, ammunition, provisions, mon- 
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e J, &c« and to meet him, with these supplies, at a given time 
and place. 

Pleased with this new fund of resources, and having the 
more confidence in Mazeppa, as a Polander bj birth and 
education, and then at enmity with the Czar— Charles 
turned aside from the road to Moscow, and attempted to 
penetrate, bj devious ways, into the almost impenetrable 
forests of the Ukrain, in quest of the prince of the Tartars. 

In this attempt, he lost almost all nis artillery and bag<> 
gage, in passing the rivers, and deep morasses of the for* 
ests : exhausted with fatigue, and in want of almost all 
things, he arrived at the place of general rendezvous, at 
the time appointed. Mazeppa appeared ; but to the aston- 
ishment or the king, it was only to announce, thai Peter,' 
apprised of his treachery, had intercepted all his plans, 
destroyed Jiis arinv, and carried off his treasures $ and, in- 
stead of an ally, Clmrles found a fugitive, who relied upon 
his protection, and who wa3 pursued by the same troops 
tliat had ruined him. 

At this eventful moment, Levenhaupt arrived ; not with 
the 15,000 Swedes he had led out of Sweden— not with the 
convoy of provisions and military stores, to replenish the 
army of the kin|^— but with the news, that the Czar h^d at- 
tacked htm, on the 7th of October, 1708, near the town of 
Lemo, upon the Boristbenes, with a greatly superior force ; 
that he had had the honor to rout tiie Czar, in five succes- 
sive engagements, and had cut his way through the Rus- 
sians, with the loss of ten, or twelve thousand men, t(^th-» 
er with all his convoy of provisions and military stores, 
and after suffering incredible hardships, to penetrate to the 
camp of the kins, with this handful of men. 

Tne memorable winter of 1709, had now set in. In the 
midst of these disasters, Charles made a movement to seize 
on the town of Pultowa, (a strong magazine of the Czar's, 
upon the eastern extremity of the Ukratn,) defended by a 
r^ular force of 10,000 men, and covered by the Czar, witik 
an array of 70,000. The Swedish kin^ had now about 
30,000 men : 2,000 of these, he bad the distressing mortifi- 
cation to witness the loss of, by the severity of cold and 
hunger, on his march to Pultowa. 

On the 10th of May, he sat down before the town, and 
commenced the siege. During the operations of the sie^e, 
Charles received a wound in his heel, which deprived him 
of the use of his leg, but not of his spirits. On the llth of 
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Jiil/y the Czar advance4 to the relief of Fi»lt<»wa : Cbarles 
marched out of his trenches to meet him, carried ip a litter. 

This woa not the action of J^arva ; the Hiis^i^as were 
i|pw trained to arms ani) discipline. Tlie Swedes charged 
the Rttssians with their usual impetpositj ; the Iiu8»ims 
vere routed; thej recovered , a r>d rallieGl tP the charge; 
penetrated tiie camp of the king, three times shot away 
I^ litter, and after a desperate convict of two bour^, rout- 
ed and destroyed his army. Charles Qed on horseback, 
and attended with a few qf his principal officers, apd a few 
stragglers, (in all abovt three hundred,) took refuge with 
the Turks. 

Thus closed the most brilliant, mad career of glory, tbe 
world had ever witnessed, siqce the dav.s of Alaxa^nder ; 
and the fatal battle of Pultowa, sealed me f^te pf Charles 
XU., with a long adieu to all his visionary schemes, tP a)^ 
his greatness : placed his rival triumphiii^t upon ihe throat 
of the Czars, as the arbiter of the north, ap4 i^ecured to Mm 
the enjoyment and prosecution of all his vast pUn^* . . ; 

Peter pushed the enlargement and improveipept^ of his 
favorite city, extended the contemplatea canals, am^nd^^: 
his code of laws, to govern^tame and (^ivili^e his subji^^tfil 
extended his commerce, mj^nufactures and a^riculturej b/ 
every pMsiBre^ncouragemeiit ; and thus inuippbed over 
Charles, by the greatness of his life, as well as by the feats 
of his arms. 

The war which the Spanish succes»ou had kindled m 
the south, still raged with violence ; but the fall of Charles 
XII., damped the ardor of Lewis Xiy.,and led him to des- 
pair of that aid, which he had vainly hoped for, from the 
king of Sweden, and make humiliating concessions, wiA 
overtures for peace; concessions, such as nothing but the 
overbearing demands of the allies could have rejected.'^ 
The spirit of the parties was not yet tamed, and the war 
continued to rage. 

Peter restored the sovereignty of Poland, to Augustus; 
deposed Stanislaus, expelled the Swedes, took possessiou 
of the provinces upon the Baltic, and gave peace to the 
west. 

Charles, agreeable to a generous maxim of the Turk^^ 
was honorably received, and conducted to Bender, (a front- 
ier town on the north of Turkey in Europe,) and salutedr 
upon his arrival, with a discharge of artillery-^where agree- 
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tble to his ivisliesyhe aiid tiis retinne were lodged in a littk 
camp, on the banks of the Niester. 

Cnarles and his camp, became the objects of the da^ $ 
were yisited hj all tiie neighboring country, and became 
the resort of strangers. His temperance and devotion en- 
deared htm to the Turks, and thej were read; to acknowl- 
edge him a true musselroan. 

CharIeK repaired to Bender, with a design to kindle a 
war between the Turks and Russians } and he commenced 
his intrigues with the sublime Porte, immediately, for that 

¥ar{)ose, through the influence of his envoy, and his friend, 
^oniatowski, a Polish nobleman ; who commixed with the 
Turks, in free and familiar intercourse, and often present- 
ed the king of Sweden's memorials to the Sultan, Achroet 
III., on his way to mosque. By this means; he obtained 
the favors of the Sultan, for the king of Sweden, and at the 
same time caused the grand vizier to be deposed. 

One instance of these intrigues, was conducted in the 
following manner : << The grand Seignior goes every Fri* 
day to mosque, (a Mahometan temple,) surrounded by his 
Soiacs, or guards, whose turbans are adorned with such 
high feathers, as to conceal the Sultan from the view of the 
people. When any one has a petition to present, he en- 
deavors to mingle with the guards, and holds up the paper 
aloft. Sometimes the Sultan condescends to receive it 
himself; bat he more commonly sends an Aga to take 
charge of it, and causes it to be laid before him on his return 
from mosque. Poniatowski had no other method of con- 
veying the king of Sweden's complaint to Achmet." 

The eflfects of this petition were, a present from the Sul- 
tan to the king, of twenty-five fine Arabian horses ; one of 
which, having carried his sublime Hijghness, was covered 
wjth a saddle, ornamented with precious stones, and fur- 
nished with stirrups of pure gold— -accompanied with a po- 
lite letter, with marks of approbation towards the vizier ; 
but he was soon banished to Crim Tartary. 

The new vizier was as averse to war with the Czar, as 
the former, and endeavored to persuade Charles to return 
!M>me; gave him eight hundred purses, of five hundred 
crowns each, to. defray the expenses of his journey ; but all 
to no effect : Charles was not ready. The Czar was on 
the throne of Russia, and Charles was determined the 
Turk should take him oif. To accomplish this, he ceased 
not to intunuate, that the successes of Peter, would enable 
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htm to sratifj his ambition, and maka bimadf maalar of fta 
Black ^a, subdae the €o«ae»^^^earrj bis aniia tnta Crim 
Tortary, aiul eren tbroaten CoostantiBopla. 



CHAR V. 

Fgter I. inters Moscow in triwmf^ir^WeT between 'Rtrkig 
and Russia^m^erUous es^Me of Peter L'-^Peate^^* 
Mgues of CkarUs XIL-^Battie of Bender^^War raga 
in the Swedish provinces of Gkrmany. 

DuRfNG these intrigues of the furtive king^ Peter tiie 
great, appeared at the head of his empire in all the roaie&tf 
of a great monarch. To impress his own snbf^ts, and the 
world, with the splendor of his arms, and thevaasmtudeof 
bis victorieft— After he had placed Augustas upon uie throne 
of Poland, and gi^en peace to the north, he made a tnum^ 
l^ant entrj into Moscow, in a most splendid and magnifi" 
cent stjie, after the manner of a Roman triamph-<-under 
seven triumphal arches^ decorated in the most superb stjlef 
the whole illustrative of the conquest at Pultowa^ by a dis* 
play of the trophies- of &at victory. 

A regiment of guards led the ^ *o^es^on, followed by the 
artillery taken from the Swedes, each piece drawn by ei^t 
horses, covered with scarlet housings, hansing down to the 
ground $ next the Swedish kettle-drums, eolours, and standr 
ards, carried by the officer and soldiers who had captured 
them, succeeded by the finest troops of the Czar**«-aBd in 
succession to^these was drawn the litter of Charles XII* 
on which he was carried at the battle of Pultowa, all shat* 
tered by the cannon shot, and displayed eonspkuously upon 
a chariot — then in a train followend all the Swedish generah, 
officers and soldiers taken at Pultowa, two and two, togeth* 
er wHh the king of Sweden's prime minister. 

Next followed the Czar, mounted on the same horse be 
rode at the battle of Pultowa, and followed by the generals 
who commanded on that slorious day. A vast train of 
waggons loaded with Swedish military stores, preceded by a 
regiuient of Russian guards, closed the grand processise. 
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"^ Tkift splandiil tod magBific«iit dispUj, opened a new field 
for tke aomintioii of theM untutored sons of the norths in- 
spired them with Tenerttion for the Czar, for their country, 
laws, religion and arms, and excited a new spirit of emula- 
tion in Russia. Charles availed himself of this triumph, to 
cratify his own malignant mortification, by representing 
viroush fresh intri^es, the danserous ambition of Peter ; 
caused a second grand Vizier to be deposed, and obtaiDe«l a 
successor to his wishes ; him he inspired with the spirit of 
war. Achmet himself, had now caught the flame, and the 
Jasizaries were ripe for a war with Russia. 

The vizier assembled an army of two hundred thousand 
men, imprisoned the Ru8»an ambassador in the seven tow- 
ers, (which is the Turkish method of declarina war,) and 
prepared to enter the dominions of the Czar, reter, upon 
the firstintelligence, withdrew his troops from Poland, and 
^e provinces of the west, and prepared for the conflict. 
The vizier assembled his ar^y, according to custom, in the 
neighborhood of Adrianople^ and in three days after the 
first review, took the field, and commenced operations. 

^«ter had already taken the field $ on his way to the thea» 
tre of action, he entered Moldavia, received the submission 
of this Turkish province, and the governor, prince Cante* 
mir, became his ally in the war. This inflamM the confi- 
dence of Peter ; ht advanced into the heart of the province, 
upon the river Pruth, near to the capital. The vizier ad* 
vaneed to meet him, with an army oi £50,000 ; crossed the 
Pruth, and invested Peter in his camp. 

HiQS caught in the toils, Peter saw himself involved in 
the samte error of the king of Sweden at Paltowa, and that 
tl)e fate of his army roust depend upon tlie fate of an action, 
upon the most unfavorable terms. 

At this critical moment, count Poniatowski ^who accom« 
panied the vizier) sent an express to the king ot Sweden at 
Bender ; Charles rode post night and day, to witness the 
fall of his rival. Peter attempted to withdraw in the night, 
but the Turk discovered the movement, fell upon his rear, 
and threw his army into confusion : they rallied, and 
made a firm stand against two successive attacks. The 
vizier then changed his operations, and invested the Czar in 
his camp^ tliis reduced him to the alternative of starving, 
or fighting, under such disparity of numbers, with a victori- 
ous enemy. 



a8# MACS. 

Peter retired t<» his tent in despttr, resolTed iotrrthe 
dreadfiil expedient, af forchts his waj at thepoint of the 
bajoneifc, witii 90^)00 men, raroQ^ an army of 290|000| 
flashed with Aeir recent succeseefl-Hmd forbade anj one te 
approach his tent 

In this critical moment of distress, Catherine, whom 
from a conntrj giri, he had made empress^ venlnred to re- 
pair to his tent ; she flung herself at his feet^ and entreated 
ntm to permit her in his name, to offer proposals of neace to 
tiie grand vizier ; Peter consented : she preiseDted him a 
letter, he signed it ; she selected an officer on whom she 
conld depend, and despatched the letter, with a present, 
according to custom, and received for answer from the viz- 
ier : ^ Let the Czar send me his prime minister, and I 
shall then con»der what is to be done*^ 

The chancellor of Peter repaired to the camp of the viz- 
ier ; a negotiation took place^ accompanied witn a cessation 
of arms, for six hours ; and a treaty was concluded, io 
which Peter stipulated-*^ to restore Azoph to the Porte, 
destroy the harbor of Sangerou, and demolish his forts on 
the Pa!u6 Moeotis, withdraw bis troops from Poland, ^ve 
no further disturbance to the Cossacs, and permit the King 
of Sweden to return to his own dominions." 

At the eventful moment, when the treaty was signed, 
and Peter was enjoying the fullness of plenty in his campy 
protected by a 'peace, arrived Charles XII. Stu^ with 
chagrin, mortification and disappointment, at the roily of 
the vizier, the escape of his enemy, the ruin of all his eflorts, 
and the disappointment of his high expectations j he flew 
to the tent of the vizier, reproached him keenly for the 
treaty he had made } threw himself on his sopha, and with 
aneje of indignant sconi, thrust out his leg, entangled his 
spur in his robe, purposely tore it ; rose with the most sul- 
len silence, and returned to Bender. The treaty was re- 
ceived at Constantinople with applause and public rejoic- 
ings, yet Charles found means to be revenged on the vizier, 
and he was disgraced. 

This affair did not rest here. Charles was not so fortu- 
nate in the next vizier ; his supplies, of 500 crowns per day^ 
were withdrawn, together witn the rich supplies of his table. 
The sultan became deaf to all further thoughts of war wiib 
Russia, and determined to send out of his dominions, this 
intriguing, fugitive kiuj|^ 
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. Hienultan wrote Cbarles to Urn effect with his own 
ha^d : «im1 after stjling him << Most powerful aai<Hig the 
kings who worship JesuS) brilliant in majesty, a lover of 
glor jr and honor," he positi yelj assured him that he had laid 
aside all further views of war with the Czar, and pressed 
him to return to his own dominions. 

Charies was not yet ready to go: he did not oompi?— 
hnt continued his intrigues. The sultan sent to Charles^ 
to prepare immediately for his departure $ with 1200 pur- 
ses, under the care of the bashaw of Bender, to provide for 
hi3 journey. Charles deceived the bashaw, got vie money, 
but still refused to go : this occasioned the bashaw much 
trouble and address, to save his head. 

The sttltan assembled his divan, in which it was advised 
to send away the king of Swedea by force. The bashaw of 
Bender communicated this order to the king of Sweden : 
Charles replied, <^ Obey your master, if you dare, and leave 
my presence immediately." The bashaw obeyed, and pre- 
pared to execute the sultan's orders : Charles prepared to 
resist, and the bashaw besieged him in his little camp, drew 
up his army of Turks and Cossacs, opened his fire from his 
artillery, and advanced to the charge 5 the camp was carri- 
ed, and 300 Swedes made pris oners. 

Charles being on horseback, dismounted, and took to his 
house : here, amidst his general ofBcers and domestics, he 
made a stand with musquetry, against the assault ot the 
whole Turkish force. By a sphited fire from the windows, 
tiiev killed about ^0 Turks. The Turks fired the house ; 
and when the roof fell in, Charles, by the advice of one of 
his attendants, rushed out of the fiames, at the head of his 
little hand, and with the sword attempted to cut his way 
trough the Turks, to the chancery, house, and there make a 
stand. Pressed by the Turks, he tripped with his spurs, 
and fell; the Janizaries seized him, and bore him away^ 
The bashaw received him in his own house, guarded him 
close ; but treated him like a king. The next day he sent 
him to Demirtash, near to Adrianople : here he learnt that 
king Stanislaus was a prisoner amongst the Turks : here he 
renewed his intrigues, and complained to the sultan of the 
unprecedented severity of his treatment. The sultan, coh- 
ered his own character, by a general sacrifice of his minis- 
ters ; but Charles remained a prisoner, and to avoid being 
sent away by force, took to nis bed, and lay ten months, 
sonred alone by his prineipal officers* 
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Dunne these scenesy the generals of Charles Siverepier- 
fonntng Teats of valor, in defending his provinces in Ger- 
many, Trom the ravages of the Danes and Saxons, l^e 
allies bombarded the city of Stade, in the duchj of Bremen, 
and reduced it to ashes. Steenbock, the Swedish general, 
defeated 
barbariti 

Denmark. Fired with the spirit 
did valiantly ; but a junction of the Russians, with the 
Danes and Saxons, drove him into Holstien, besieged him 
in Toningen,and made him a prisoner, with all his arm^. 

The baron De Gortz then undertook to manage by in- 
trigue, the affairs of the king of Sweden, and effect by ne* 
gociation, what Steenbock had failed to accomplish by arms. 




CHAP. VL 

CharleB XIL retunis to Sweden ; defence of Stralsund ; 
naval operatiana upon the Baltic ; Peter L enters Peten- 
hurg in triumph ; fall of Stralsund^ 

Despairing of success from bis intrigues, tired of fl)i8 
inactive life, and alarmed for the fate of Sweden, Charles 
roused from his confinement and prepared to depart. The 
Vizier furnished him with an escort and supplies according 
to his wishes, and he set out by the way of^ Germany with 
sixty loaded waggons and an escort of three hundred horse 
to return to Sweden. On the confines of Transylvania 
he dismissed his escort, took lekve of his friends, and 
attended by one officer, rode post night and day through 
Germany, and arrived at Stralsund November 21, 1714. 
Here he passed the winter, making general arrangements to 
prosecute the war with vigor in the spring. 

The war whicli the Spanish succession nad kindled inttc 
south of Europe, and which had raged with so touch via* 
lehce in Flanders, Spain, Italy, Germany, and upon the 
ocean, was now hushed to peace by the treaties of IJtrecht 
and Rastadt, March 1714. 

The flame of war, which was kindled under the northern 
league^ against the young king of Swedeoi had neveriteeA 
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extmguished ; the parties were sow exerting all their eiSirts 
to accomplish their grand purpose^ and divide up Sweden. 
Prussia^ Denmark and Sasonj were ready to invest Stral* 
sund at the opening of the spring. Peter, with a fleet of 
thirtj ships of war, rode triumphant upon the - Baltic, the 
fruits of his own persevering genius, and the labors of his 
own hands, in part 

He became, from actual experience, the best carpenter, 
admiral and pilot of the north ^ ^ese he acquired bj the 
successive grades of merit, from the lowest service up to 
the highest; he became admiral, as he became master-builder 
in his dock-jards, and general in his armies. 

Peter, having completed the reduction of Finland, put to 
sea with a fleet of thirtj sail of the line, eighty gallies, and 
forty half-gal lies, with twenty thousand land forces, all from 
Jiis new port of Cronslot, near to Petersburg, to make a 
descent upon the Island of Aland, on the coast of Sweden, 
near to Stockholm. 

He created Apraxin admiral of this fleet, and served as 
vice-admiral himself. On the l6th of July, 1714, he fell in 
with the Swedish fleet, commanded by vice^idmiral Erin- 
child — an action commenced which lasted three hours. The 
Czar attacked the Swedish vice-admiral, and^ took him, 
after a severe engagement ; sixteen thousand troops were 
landed on the Island, at the same time $ they took and 
carried on board the fleet all the troops found upon the Isl- 
and, and Peter returned to Cronslot m triumph; with the 
vice-admiral's ship ; three others, one frigate, six gal- 
lies, the trophies ot his victory. Having assembled his fleet, 
he set sail, and entered the harbor of Petersburg amidst the 
triple discharge of one hundred and fifty pieces of ca£on. 

Here commenced a new scene* This Petersburg, where 
in the year 1700, not one solitary house was to be seen, 
where not even a fishing boat was to be found, and when 
the great founder of it was a common carpenter in the dock- 
yards of Holland, now displayed the magnificence of thirty- 
four thousand five hundred houses, in the most superb style 
of modern architecture. 

That port, which Peter had formed with indefatigable ef- 
forts and labor, now witnessed the triumphant entry of a 
victorious fleet of thirty sail of the line, with the prizes of 
the Swedish fleet ^ and to crown the whole, the Czar re- 
peated at Petersburg the splendor ofthetriumplis of Mos- 
cow $ he imade his triumpliant entry into Petersburg, and 
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amidst the displaj of the trophies of hi^ ?ktor j^ the Swedish 
Ticewidtnii'sl graced his trun. 

The conqnegts of Peter, were devoted to the heoefit of 
Petersburg : all tliat was valuable in maniifactures, and the 
arts and sciences, were destined to enrich and improve ids 
new capitaL Triumphant over Sweden, hj land and des, 
he now became the arbiter of Poland, and held tiie balance 
between Augustus and his nobles. 

Mark the contrast. Charles XII., all this time, was iD* 
trigaing in Turkey, fightinc the bashaw of Bender, or Iv- 
iag a-bed ; and having ra& post fifteen days and n^», 
was now prepared to defend Stralsund against the auie^ 
If is country m his absence, had been ravaged and despoil- 
ed of nearly all his foreign possessions $ her veteran troops, 
once so formidable, bad fallen, wasted and perished : mere 
than one hundred thousand were prisoners in Russia, and as 
many more, the Tartars had sold to &e Turks $ atid tke 
enterprise and ardor of Sweden, had wasted with her Gem- 
nierce, her money, her credit^ and her troops. 

The scales were turned : Peter now stood on that hi^ 
~ ground, which Charles bad abandoned ; atnd Charles, in his 
turn, had to be|;in anew. 

Charles, having arranged the defence of his kingdom, 
prepared to defend {^traisund. His arrival had rekiiidfed 
the ancient spirit of Sweden ; man vied with man, in tiie * 
general preparations. The Prussian and Danish fleet, suilk { 
and destroyed five Swedish ships before Stralsund. 

Peter rode triumphant before Stockholm, with twenty , 
ships of the line, one hundred and fifty transports, oad | 
30,000 men, threatening a descent ; he filled all Sweden 
-with alarm. At the same time, he overran and subdued all | 
Finland, east of the Gulf of Bothnia, and held possession. 
The king of Prussia seized on the island of TJsedom, and 
the city of Stetin, at the mouth of the Oder, and disposse»- . 
sed the Swedes. 

During these operations, Charles conducted the defence 
of Stralsund, with a garrison of 9,000 men; besieged by i 
the kings of Denmark and Prussia, at the head of 36,00& j 
men. Stralsund was a place of great strength and impor- . 
tance, inaccessible by, land, and considered so by water; i 
defended by CharlesXIL, who was confident it could not ^ 
be taken. 

An accident discovered to the besiegers, that the fortr^ 
which protected the city, was acqsssi&e on' the side of ^, 
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^j^9 and thai tke Baltic receded tinder a strong west ^ind, 
'and left but three feet of water. The besiegers availed 
themselves of this ; the same night a part^ of 1^00 men 
flanged into the water ; at the same time, another \3ariy of 
£,€K}0, commenced an attack bj land* The troopjt in the 
water penetrated to the walls, entered unobserved, and car- 
rMi me fortress with a cruel slaughter : nart of the garrisoft 
fied to the town ; the conquerors pur&uea,and entered peil- 
m^l with the fugitives; but their course was arrested at 
the drawbridge — they were ail taken, and the town saved. 

The besiegers attempted to make a lodgment upon the 
island of Rugen, opposite the iiarbor of Stralsund. This 
-place Charles knew the importance of securing : to this 
end, he repaired to Rugen, with a few of his principal ofii- 
•cers, to encourage and support the little garrison of 2,000 
men, who were stationed tor its defence. 

The same night the besiegers sailed on to the island, 
mtk a fleet of transports, carrying 15,000 men, under the 
conunand of the prince of Anhalt TTie cautious prince, 
intrenched his camp, in the dead of night, with a deep 
ditch and chevaux^de-irise, with as much caution ana 
strei^th, as if he knew the king of Sweden had been there 
'with his army. 

Charles, apprised of the landing, but ignorant of the force 
of the enemy, drew out his litSe bandy marched three 
leagues in dead of night, and at two in the morning, his 
soldiers began to pull up the. chevaux-de-frise. This gave 
the alarm ; and the prince and his party stood to their arms. 
Cliarl^ advanced, and discovered tiie ditch ; struck witli 
fSurprise, he leapt into it, and his soldiers followed his ex- 
ample : by the greatest personal exertions, they penetrated 
^he camp--4he action commenced-^the impetuosity of the 
Swedes Lore down all before them ; but the weight of num- 
bers soon checked the onset. The enemy rallted, and char- 
ged in their turn : the conflict was ilesperate — the Swedes 
-retired-— Charles fled, ignorant of his pursuer — ^the prince 
pursuedj alike ignorant of those who fled before him : 
Charles rallied his troops to the charge — the carnage was 
terrible — the king witnessed the fall of his favorites, Gro- 
thusen, and general Dardoff, by his side. Deering, wiio 
rode post with him through Germany, fifteen days, lay dead 
at his feet. Charles was then announced by name^ by a 
Danish lieutenant, who knew him, and had siezed him by 
the bair. and with uplifted sword, was ready to sever his 
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devoted head. Charles drew a pistol from his sash, aiMl 
shot the lieutenant dead in the act The name of the king, 
tliickened the cloud about him, and he received a ball under 
his left breast At this critical moment, Poniatowski, who 
had saved the king at Bendei>*'a{^)eared with his horse, 
penetrated to the King, and set him thereon; the Swedes 
retired to their fortress, and secured the kins. The next 
dav he abandoned his brave Swedes to their ute, returned 
to Stralsund, and his little band surrendered prisoners of 
war. 

The brave count Yillelongue, who jeopardised his life for 
the king, at Adrianople, was taken, at the head of that 
French regiment, which joined the king of Sweden in Po- 
land, when taken from Augustus ; and now passed into the 
service of the prince of Anhalt Shut up in Stralsund, 
Charles felt the severities of a bombai*dment — and half the 
town was in ruins : the citizens were all become soldiers, 
and rallied with cheerfulness around their king. Charles 
continued to repel the attacks and' assaults of the enemy ^ 
until all hopes of resistance failed ; he then yielded to the 
voice of his friends— to abandon a town whose defence had 
become desperate, and provide for his safety. This had 
now become as difficult and dangerous, as the defence of 
Stralsund. 

It was now the 30th of December, 1715 ; the frosts had 
set in, and the harbor was frozen ^ but Charles made the at- 
tempt, in a small fishing boat, accompanied hj onlj ten per- 
sons. Sa£Bice it to say, they succeeded in breaking the ice 
unmolested by the enemy's shipping 5 passed the fort with 
only the loss of two men, from an incessant fire; landed at 
Scania, and from thence Charles passed to Carlscroon, 
(the port from whence he embarked od his expedition 
against Conenhagen, in the year 1700, to give law. to the 
north.) Tbe next day Stralsund surrendered. 

Charles rode post to visit bis sister, by appointment, on 
the banks of lake Weten, and on the next day returned to 
Carlscroon, and passed tbe winter,. 
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CHAP. VIL 

Invasion of ^crway-^^BaTtm de OortxF^eath of Charles 
XII. — peace — characters of Peter /., and Charles XIL-^ 
immediate causes of the French Bevolvtioru 

Charles had inspired all Sweden with the same zeal 
wTiich he had kindled in Stralsund, and the readiness with 
which thej rallied round his standard, and opened their 
treasures to supply his armies, gave him such confidence, 
that instead of defending Sweden against a concerted attack 
tVomthe Danes and Russians; in tne month of March, he 
assembled an army, braved the severity of this early season, 
and the greater severity of roads almost impassable ; he 
passed into Norway, and laid siege to Christiana. 

This bold stroke ^ve some eclat to his arms, and excited 
a ^neral attention $ but the approach of a Danish fleet, and 
the want of supplies, obligea him to return into Sweden. 
At this time, the intrigues of his prime minister, the baron 
de Gortz, began to take some eflfect De Gortz had sown the 
seeds of jealousy between Peter, and the states of Germa- 
ny ; and was now difiusing the same seeds between Peter, 
and the king of Denmark* He carried his intriguer into ail 
the courts of Europe ; favored the pretender in France, 
and flattered Charles XII. with the prospect of invading 
Scotland; and in short, the operations ofwar were changed 
into finesse and intrigue. 

Peter at this time again visited Holland and France, to 
pef-fect that education which he had begun fifteen years 
before. Here he had an interview with the baron de Gortz, 
who obtained great influence, by attaching Peter to that 
mysterious system of politicj>, he was so insidiously sowing 
throughout Europe, and induced him to listen to terms ut* 
peaee with Charies $ flattered him, that the arms of Russia 
and Sweden united, might make an eas^ conquest of Den- 
mark, establish the inde()endent sovereignty of the Baltic, 
and a free intercourse with the ocean ; hinted, that such a 
peace would guarantee to him the provinces conquered 
from Sweden, which had been so mucn the object of Peter, 
These hints, with such others as Peter foresaw were con- 
nected with them, added to the low state of his funds, leri 
him to listen seriously to De G^rt?. 
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Charles had now recovered some ptrength, heaigin en- 
tered Norwajy December 1718^ aad laid siege to rredcr* 
ickahall. He opened the trenches in the mid^t of fro^t asd 
snow, and assistod in person in the most arduous opera- 
tions. Hjere, in directing the approaches bj star4tg)it, 
he was killed instantly, bj.a eri^ie-sM^ which passed 
through his head. Charles seized the hilt of Ills s^.ord^and 
died without a groan. 

This momentous event, put a new face upon Europe, and 
was followed bj a gfsneral cessaficm of arms. ' The prince of 
Hesse, brother-in-law to Charles, led back the Swedes from 
Norway into their own country, unmolested by the Danes; 
The senate of Sweden ordered the baron de Gortz to be ar- 
rested, tried, condemned, and executed as amal-^viser to 
the kins, and an enemy to Sweden* They nexit elected 
Ulrica £leonora (sister of Charles XII.) ttieir queen, and 
rendered the crown of Sweden elective ; site coufie^ed it 
upon her husband, the prince of Hesse. 

Sweden soon settled a peace with all her enemies, but 
Peter : he continued the war, and ravaged the coast of 
Sweden, until the peace of 1721, which guaranteed to the 
Czar the provinces of lavonia, Esthonia^ Ingria^ a |)art of 
Carelia, and of Finland. The Czar then took ti)e title of 
emperor, which was acknowledged by all Europe* ^ 

The characters of these two heroes of the nord],are hera 
drawn at large : never were two characters so unif^rndy 
greats and so uniformly different The effects and conse^ 
quences which resulted, are the best comment it is in the 
power of man to make, or language to ea^presa; in tl^.ei^ 
fects are d»played the true contrast of their characters* 

We have witnessed how ambition without judgment, has 
humbled the first nation of the north ; and how amlutioflt 
united with judgment, has tamed a wilderness of barbarians^ 
into a nation of soldiers; has created ports, cities, fleets, 
and commerce, in the midst of almost impenetrable forest% 
and raised their august author to the high station of arbiter 
pf the north. 

Three objects in particular are designed in this minute 
narrative of the reigns of Charles and Peter r the first is, to 
shew the history ot the two nations, in c^nection with the 
other nations or Europe f second, the rise, progr-esaand im- 
provements of the Russian nation ; and third, the efiects of 
this, in controulii^ the French revolution. 
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T^ oortt, iUfler the pe«<» that follMved the death of 
€%«rles XII., enjoyed an unintemipted repose down to the 
French reTolation) excepting, such connection as they had 
wi^ the ereat wars of the south, which we have noticed in 
the second fiart ; together with a short, but successful war, 
between Russia and the Turks, from 17S6 to irS8. 

We also noticed in detail, the efforts of Charles VIII., 
Liewis Xil., Francis I., Henry IV., and Lewis XIY^ kings 
ofFraace, to recover the iron crown of Ci)aHema|;ne« and 
the empire of the west. We noticed aisp, the feuds which 
sprang op in France in the reign of Lewis XIY., between 
tne Jansenists and Jesuits $ between the king, and the par- 
liament ; and the general excitement of the nation, occasion- 
ed by ^epope's bull Uni genitos ; the suppiession ef the 
Jeaotts, and the suspension of the parliaments by Lewis XV. ; 
together with a hint upon the rise of infidel philosophy. We 
wul now pursue the great object of this thiro part, and illus* 
trate the origin, causes, effects, and operations of the French 
revolution. 

The labors of Luther, and the light of the reformation, 
had disclosed the mysteries of iniquity, and shewn to a cer- 
tain portion of Europe, the fallacy and corruption of auri- 
cular confession, the sale of indulgences, pardon and re- 
mbsion of sins, the absurdity of purgatory, and papal 
sifpi*emaey« The expansion dven to tlie mind by the arts 
and sciences, led the phiiosopners of France, and of Europe, 
to discover the same mystery of iniquity through another 
channel ; and in their turn, to set at defiance me corrup- 
tions of popery, and the supremacy of the pope. 

The bull Unigenitos, kindled the fire that rallied the par- 
ties to the contest. The power of the kings of France, had 
beeii from the time of Clevis, Pepin, and Charlemagne, in- 
separably interwoven with the supremacy of the pope : of 
oourse, liewi» XiV. supported the bull ; the parliaments, 
tlie body of the nation, together with many of the higher, 
1^ well as lower orders of the clergy, opposed the bull — and 
the nation was divided into two great parties ; the pope 
and the king on one side, and the parliaments and the peo- 
ple upon the other; but the death of Lewis gave a check to 
the quarrel. 

The licentiousness which the duke of Orleans introduced 
at court,' and diffused through the nation, diverted the quar- 
rel until Lewis XV. came to the throne. The arbitrary 
spirit of Lewis, led him to espouse the cause of the pope» 
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and tiie JFesoitt; the ptHkmefttg & wftrtnly ^gpotiaBd'-the 
c«ti9« of the people. AriHtrary power united in the jope 
and kifig^ tegeaier with the absifrd wmi^titieiiaef ,llte 
church ot Rome, became the subjects of mpate. 

Here, t» in all such controTersies, was diSflayed ttie ex- 
tremes of the passions I lihertj was arrayed iciest tyraa' 
ny, Kcentioasness against superstttion, and seieoee and 
pnilosophy, against ignorance and cormpiden : the co&fliet 
was violent; Lewis pashed hts powers to the extreme; the 
parliaments wfre lirm; Lewis dissoived ^ parliaments $ 
their spirit was imbrokeB ; the people clamoreo ; one Pran*^ 
CIS Damien, (a fanatic) stabbed the king ; this broi^t hhsi 
to his senses: he recovereJ of the wound, and rfstored the 
pafilaments. They now triumphed in their turn f they de* 
manded that the Jesuits, who had caused the quarrelf smiitld 
be suppressed ; Lewis complied, abolished tiieir orders 

five tnem up to ciyil prosecutions, and banished them frma 
ranee* The corruptions of their institute were discover* 
ed, and exposed to tne world ; their colleges were seized^ 
their estates confiscated 5 and they became the reproach of 
the workl. 

Blated with diis great victory, the parliaments attempMt 
to limit and humble the crown. They not only refused to 
register certain obnoxious edicts of the king ; but co«i« 
raeoced prosecutions against such authorities, as dared to 
oppose them : here they were at issue again, and the coth 
test continued* 



CHAP. VIII. 

Jansenists and Jestnts ^ assertMy of the StateS'€kner0l : 
Eevolution opened $ Faris becomes tme great mob ; the 
king a cypher ; fiight of the king ; eomfetdion formed^ 
new Con^itutim* 

Ih the midst of the disputes in France about liberty and 
prerogative, died Lewis XV., and was succeeded by ^ewis 
XVI. 1774. The great parties which sprang up in tne reign 
of Lewis jCIV. and distracted the reign of Lewis XV. still 
raged in France. The dispute of the' Jansenists and Jesuits 
about frei^ grace, free wMH &c. had called forth ^e peas^ of 
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llib numi letrocfd r^Uj^ous wri)ter»^tlfe caule^ ef lihertj, 
a^iost civil and eccleflustical tj^rannv, called forth the ]»eng 
of thekarned of all cUsms, excited a^genend'tfttention and 
enqairy through the aatioo $ all descriptions of character 
bocmiepartj in the quarrel. 
I The AaaencMi teTolutioii) gave a d iTeraion to the violeiNfe 
of tke eoHtest^ for a time ^ nvhen that was dosed, it raced 
witii renewed ▼iolence ; the abolition of the parUameht had 
oniT incressed the flame, until the^ieople infipatient of aU 
fnrilier restrmitv were resolved to govern themselveSb 

Thej accordingly asse)nl»led at Yerseilles, on the dth of 
' IS^, 1789; a general deputation from all the sections of 
France,' under the denomination of the Sttttes^General, 
and assumed a «hare in the government ; and on the 16th 
of Junoy they resolved themselves into a national assembly. 
Oi^ehmrad in some measure' by the Swiss gaards of the 
crown, &ey saw the necessity of a military force«-they re* 
sehred that 4SfiOO citizens should be enrolled as national 
guards, and in two days 270,000 men were enrolled in tiie 
city of Paris. These were without arms ; they seized on all 
the depots of arms that fell in their way ; an immense mob 
assauited the hospital of invalids, took 30,000 muskets, and 
SO pieces of cannon ; they intercepted all the couriers of 
the court, and disclosed t^ir dispatcher. 

Flushed with these successes, the national assembly sent 
a deputation to the king, with a demand that the lai^e body 
of troops posted in the Champ de Marsy should be witlidrawn 
•^the king replied, ^ I have already made known to you the 
'" measures the disorders of Paris have obliged me to adopt ; 
I alone have the riglit to judge of the necessity, and in tnat 
respect can make no change ;" .the troops however with- 
drew in the night. 

On the next day, June 14th, the people, still in quest of 
arms, went to the bastile, and sent a small deputation to 
the governor, who were admitted $ soon a firing commenced 
in the prison— ^his enraged the populace' ; they flew to the- 
bastile, with a strong military force ; the governor fired on 
the mob with cannon and grape ; this threw the populace 
into a rage— ^n assault commenced, the governor displayed 
the ^ite flag ; a parley ensued, and a second deputation 
was admitted, and a second firing commenced within the 
prison. Ttds became a signal of general &^sault ; a violent 
conflict ensued, the nrisun was forced, the governor was 
massaored^ the principai qflicers were .executed, and their 
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heads exhitnted on poles dirong^t the citf of Paris. The 
prisoners were set at Kberty, and the keys earried to the 
national assembl j ; they decreed the destrtictioK of the 
butile. This was immediatelj execttted, amidst the ex- 
cesses of those passions which fired the pepttlace to iAt, 
vengeance on tiie objects of their hatred and fttir* 

This violent triamph over this detested rod oFdespotniO, 
diffused a general spirit of enthusiasm through the nation, 
and may be called the tocsin of that liberty, which eventu- 
ally changed the political character of France. The king, 
alarmed at this outrage, repaired the next day to the hall of 
the assembly, and by a speech, attempted to soothe die vio- 
lence of the proceedings. 

The die was cast, negotiation was at an end, violence 
had commenced, blood had been sptH, and the nation was 
in arms. The explosion had disclosed the passions wMdi 
had been ripening for nearly half a century ; and opened 
the field of harvest for those seeds, which were sown in the 
reign of Lewis XiV. 

The princes of the blood, the nobles of church and state, 
alarmeo for their safety, (led ioto voluntary banishment. 
Fired with resentment at this, the populace took vengeance 
on such as remained, cut off their heads, and exposed themt 
in triumph on poles through the streets—* August 4. 

llie assembly detreed the inviolabtlity of the king, and 
at the same time abolished all privileged orders, (Aug. 15,) 
freedom of opinion in matters of religion, liberty of speech, 
liberty of the press, and the riglits of man. 

At this time the alarm became general % the king sent the 
plate of the crown to the mint ; the assembly sent the plate 
of the church to the mint ^ a national guard^ of 60,000 men, 
conducted the king from Yerseilles to Paris, and lodged him 
in the palace of the Thuiileries : tlie same night, the assem^ 

Ssent him a deputation with the declaration of the rights 
wan, which the king accepted. 

Nov. 1. — The assentbly decreed the abolition of all letters 
de cachet, and all arbitrary imprisonments, all distinction of 
orders, and the confiscation of ecclesiastical estates $ a free 
toleration in religion, with an equality of privileges. Thes^ 
violent proceedings in such rapid succession, alarmed the 
friends of the cro%vn, and led them to attempt a union ^ 
efiiirt, to check this mad career, rescue the king and govern- 
ment from this licentiousness, and restore the authority of 
the crown* This effort existed only in name,^nd served 



•ftlj to iitfameliie |i#|Hiiftee. Hie 8|rtteiii had loagbten 
ittlitttffedy ftod tTerj meaos wa» r«giifarly seized to prosrefs 
ii» i^ttB^ A KaYernaiefit wM now fixed in the national as* 
setnbl J $ a military force was foimed, and armed ; Hxe baa» 
tile was destroyed by violence, wi^out opposition; the 
king was no better .than a prisoner, or cypher in bis palae0» 
lui^pfferogfativeset at defiaiacey witii the decree of the rights 
ikf man. 

That clercy, who bad so vipleutly assisted the crown to 
enlWce the bull Unigenitns, were now stripped of their pow- 
er, by the act of free toleration, and the confiscation of their 
eatatee. Money was now wanting ; this it would not do to 
supply by taxes on the people : assicnats, or paper money 
%^A issued, and the Jews of Spain, Portugal, and Avignon 
were decreed citizens of France, Jaonary 1790, and their 
eatm ta;ies abolished ; the civic oath was administered to 
the king, and the whole city of Paris ; all religions cIoim 
atera were abolished forever, and their estates confiscated ; 
the minister Neckar sent in his resignation to the assembly ; 
tbev decreed a monaraent to be erected to the memory of 
J* J. Rossean, and that his widow and family be supported 
«i the public expense. These were the outlines of the pro** 
ceedines of the assemblv this year ; the violent agitation of 
the puolic mind generally, and the distractions of the city 
of Paris particularly, can never be described, 

April, 1791«-^The king attempted to go with his family 
to St. Clond, to pass the Easter holidays : a violent tumult 
ensued ; here, for the first time, Lewis realized that he was 
a prisoner in bis palace : here, for the first time, the mar*- 
^ia lia Fayette began to realise, that it was easier to ex- 
cite the popular tumult, than to control it ; and that what 
be and his friends had contemplated, as a reform in the 
government, had become a revolution, irretsi^tible and nn* 
controlable. 

The king was compelled to return to tiie TboillerieS) 
under a strong guard. The complaints of the king, to the 
assembly, produced no more efiect, tlian the remonstrances 
of the marquis La Fayette, to the mob* The king was a 
prisoner, the government subverted, and the efibrts of man^ 
con Id not control the violence of the tornado. 

The Minister at War, announced to the assembly, tliat 
the emigrants were assembled on the frontier*, to invade- 
Fraince, that they had been reviewed by the prince of Conde^ ' 
thiat tbeirnittform was black, laced with yellow, and theif' 
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motto— -^ Conquer or dte.^ This inflamed the assembly 
and the nation like a shock of electricity, they decreed the 
ashes of Voltaire worthy the Pantheon ; the populace as- 
sembled in the Palais Itoyal in Paris, anil burnt the pope 
in effis;y ; the violence of the new principles were now dis- 
placed, Voltaire was deified, and the pope consumed. 

Tliis was in miniature the triumph of the old parties, tfie 
fallof superstition, and the triumph of philosophy ; but the 
triumph of the sword of C^rlemagne was yet behind the 
curtain— this was in the hands of a set of men who had not 
yet disclosed if, it was yet concealed. 

The king, aware of the eventful crisis, attempted to con- 
vey his family in a secret flight to Montmedy, a strong town 
on the east of France ; he was recognized on his way, at 
'Varennes, arrested by the pofHilace, and conducted back to 
JParis, under an escort of 30,000 men, and again committed 
to the Thuilleries, June 29. 

Placards were posted upon the walls of Paris : « Who- 
ever shall applaud the king, shall be soundly cudgelled : 
whoever shall insult the king, shall be hanged.'' The gen- 
eral-alarm was great $ but the escort was conducted with 
great solemnity, and the national assembly became per- 
■lanent They sent a deputation ti the king, to enquire 
into the cause of his departure ; and the king assured them, 
it was not his intention to leave the kingdom, but only to 
reside at Montmedy, until the nation became tranquil, and 
the constitution settled ; and remonstrated against the ri- 
otous abuse, the queen received from the mob, in Paris, and 
expressed his anxiety for ^her safety. The queen replied, 
that slie only accompanied her family and husband 'to a 
place of more safety. 

The ashes of Voltaire, were, according to the decree, re- 
moved to St. Genevieve, July 17. This movement of tlie 
king, had kindled anew the flames of the revolution.^* 
Robespierre appeared in the Champ de Mars, at the hefid of 
a vast multitude, who petitioned for the king to be dethror 
Bed. At this eventful crisis, the famous convention took 
place, between the emperor Leopold, and the king of 
Prussia. 

August 1.— The minister at war announced, that t^e 
emigrants, to the amount of 8,000, were assembled upon the 
Mouse and Moselle, under the prince of Conde, and were 
supported by another body of 10,000, headed by the two 
brothers of the ki^ig. The spirit of libedy was now sown 
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in the iAani of St. Domineo : the colonial assembljr de- 
creed the libertj of the muiattoes to the floor of their as- 
sembly. This produced great confusion, and became the 
cause of ^reat contention. In this state of things, the new 
constitution of France, was finished, and presented to the 
king, by a deputation of sixty members, September 14 $ and 
the assembly decreed, that the constitution be solemnly 
published throughout France. 



CHAP. IX. 



Lewis XVL signs the new ConstUtaion — Clubs of tiie Feuil' 
tens mnd Jacokins^^Ikcrees of the National Jlssemhlt^ 
Treaty of Vtennor^Biots in Aris-<-C^^i^ioii— JTuAce of 
Brunswick — Flight of the King. 



Th£ king received the coi^titution, and repaired im- 
mediately to the hall of the National Assembly^ to sign it. 
He closed his memorable speech, on this occasion, with 
these words : ^^ I come, solemnly to consecrate my accep- 
tation of the constitutional code ; and I swear to be faithful 
to the nation and the laws, and to employ all the power 
with which I am entrusted, to maintain the constitution de- 
creed by the National Assembly, and to cause the laws to 
be executed. May this great and memorable epoch, be the 
cause of re-establishing peace and union, and become the 
basis of the welfare of the people, and the prosperity of the 



empire '' 



The burst of applause which filled all parties upon the 
occasion, cannot be described. A grand festival was ^iven 
in the Champs Blisses; <^ One hundred thousand citizens 
danced, upon the occasion ; and at the distance of every 
hnudred yards, was constructed a highly illuminated or- 
chestra, where the musicians played : ana the air resound- 
ed,, every half-hour, with the oiscbarge of one hundred and 
thirty pieces of cannon, placed on the banks of the Seine. 
On a tree, planted on the old scite of the Bastile, was dis- 
played the follovting inscription. Translation. Here is 
the epoch of Liberty. We dance on the ruins of Vespotisnu 
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1%e eamOiiMtkmufiMuhed. Lai^ Uve FairiMsM:^ The 
ii istku eat asaemblT closed, September SO* 

CMober l.«— The l^;islative asseiiiUj was organized un- 
der the new eomtitQtioo, and sat, for the firet time. Tlie 
king 9i tlw French, despatdied letters to all the emigrant 
pr inces , coqaring them to return to France. Thej bad 
carried widi them into exile, the seeds of the old qaarrM ; 
thej were not cordial to this new order of Ihings, it went 
to destroy all their power; and thej refnsed to return. 
The coant De Artois oeclared, that thej had taken up arms 
to restore the Roman Catiiolic relmon, and its ministers, 
and to gi^e the king his libertj and autiioritj. 

The assemblj passed a decree to compel the emigrants to 
retarn ; this the Icing rinsed to sanction. The names of 
liberty were now kindled in St« Domingo, and and the mu- 
lattees bnmt three hnndred honses. We come now to the 
efentfal period which ^seloies tiie main-«pring which set 
thia vast auichine in motion, and appeared openlj to regu- 
late and controul all its movements and operatimu* 

A society of Moderates styled Foillans, was formed, and 
began to diffuse their infloence and sentiments, to reflate 
the gi»Temaient— 4his society breathed the ^ipimons of re- 
form, not revolntion, in government ; limited monardiy, 
not a repnblicaa system, such as the Bfarqnis La Fayette 
and others contemplated. This ckb called into view the 
jacobin club— tins or^|;ioated in an assemblage of abont for- 
ty literaiT gentlemen in the lifetime of Voltaire, and in the 
reign of Licwis XV., for the purpose of diffusing general in- 
formation in France, and to counteract the corrupt and des- 
potic power of popish superstition, and through the means 
of a more general knowledee, to rouse up tlue nation to a 
sense of their n^ts, and of their power, and through the 
medium of these, to open the way for France to recover all 
her ancient greatness. 

The club of the moderates were opposed to tiiis, and the 
jacobins were then forced from their concealment. They 
assembled regularly, their nnmibers were small, but their 
names had great wei^t, and-these gave strength, and added 
numbers to the club ; it soon bore down'and destroyed ^le 
moderates. The great plan of this clnb was, to discims 
fuch que^onsas were most likely to claim the attentMm c€ 
the national assembly, and through this medium, inflttenee 
and controul that bodv. 
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To reader this the more effectual, a regular president, 
secretarj, &c. were chosep, and the debates cooducted with 
the greatest regularity. Auditors were admitted into the 
gaiUeries, who caught the spirit of the club, and bj their ap- 
plause, proclaimed it through the nation— ^die influence of 
tiiis club became greats bore down all other clubs and gave 
law to the nation. 

At this eventful crisis appeai'ed Condorcet's manifesto, 
addressed to all states and nations : the national asserafalj 
decreed it and presented it to the king— two sentences of 
this will be a sufficient sample of t£e whole : ^^ Peace, 
which imposture, intrigue, and treason have banished, will 
never cease to be our first wishes^ France will take up 
arms^ compelled to do so, for her internal peace and safety 
—she will be seen to lay them down with joy, the moment 
she is assured, that there is nothing to fear for that Ub<irty, 
for that equality, which is now the only clement in v t^ich 
. Frenchmen can live." Condorcet was a jacobin, and liere 
disclosed the sum of the whole matter, which had so long 
been concealed, and in concealment wrought such astonish- 
ii^effects. 

The compact for a military republic was formed, and the 
king wasliKe Charles LofEngland, only a cloke, or tool, for 
this club to work with* January 1, 1792, the assembly pas- 
sed^a decree asainst the emigrant princes— the king of Prus- 
sia publicly declared, ^^that Lewis XVI. having accepted 
the new constitution, prevented his acting in his defence." 
The afi&irs of the revolution began now to excite a general 
alarm throughout Europe-^they all knew what France once 
was, and what she bad not ceased to become again, viz. 
the empire of the west — they dreaded a military republic in 
the heart of Europe, armed with all the resources, military 
experience, and wild enthusiasm of France ; thev prepared 
to do something, and at the same time knew not w»at todo — 
if they lay idle, the;^ feared the union and strength, Fmnce 
might gain, in ripening her plans — 4:f they made a movement, 
they feared that it might enaanger the kidg, and drive the na- 
tion to unioa for their common safety, and kindle with vio- 
lence the torch of war. ... 

The king of Bohemia and king of Prussia, entered into a 
secret treaty, toprepare for the w^rst« Fdbruary £Oth,the 
national assembly published, through their ambassador^, to 
all the courts of Europe, ^^ France renounces all armune&ts 
with a view of making conquests, and will never employ 
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her force* against tbe libertj of rnij state.'' The secret 
tr^atj of Vienna was eoon known in France, and excited 
abtrm. 

Lewis ICVI. to secure his own safety, wrote innnediately 
to tftie emperoiP : «< E demand of the kioeof BolteiBia, an en* 
tire renvttciation of all coalition and armament ^;ainst 
France; and I declare to him, that if he doe» not do this, 
the king will r^ard him from the present, as in a state of 
war/' The emperor died in S€ hours, and was smeceeded 
hy His eldest son, Francis II. He immediatel j, throi^ hie 
minister, Announced to the world, that he had adopted the 
political sjstem of the emperor, his fath^n*. A ^neral 
ohani^ took pkce in the French mintstrj. At this time, 
the English government abolished slaverj; and count Ank- 
erstrom assassvnated GvstaTiis III., k'm^ of Sweden. 

A new court of -inqoisttidn commenced in France at this 
iimi^ known by the name of the revotationarjr tribunal i 
nothing like this had appeared since the inquisition of old ; 
and a new instrument of deatkwas invented, called the 
guillotine, {frtmi the name of the inventor.) These entHu^ 
siastic sons of libertj, who had inveighed so bitterly again^ 
the overbearing persecutions of tlie pope and the crown, 
were now in their turn become the instruments of a perse* 
cution, tenfold more Intter and bloody than either ; not for 
orthodoxy in religion, but under the sanettoa of the sacred 
name of liberty- jThey had yet to learn^ that the maxim of 
<■ compel them to come in,'' was as crutl and unjustifiable, 
in social, as in religious r^hts ^ and that the maxim when 
applied to liberty, can no more be justified, than when ap-* 
j^ed to die bull Unigenitus, or the Akoran. 

The jtieebins had carefuUy originated a new system of 
logic, which served as a wnoo^tng plane for the viofstton 
of every moral piinciple, and at oneedestroy^d all the svm* 
patiiies of (te heart. "The end justifie9 tfce means:''* ft 
worse, or more dangerous principle ^nr this, never existed 
amidst the wilds of t^thhknd ; and the ravage? which mark* 
ed the overthrow of the western Roman empire, with ali 
their esterminating trmn, were never founded upon a max- 
im so corrupt as this ; but upon their sai^ge usages of war, 
in disposing of conqaest; 

June M^^^A mob in Paris of 100,060 men, armed with 
maskets and artillery, assaulted ^e palace of the king, ift 
order to compel him to eomein to their measures, and sane* 
tiooi two decnees which he hadi declined. Thegatlsd were 



thrown open, the mob entered the pahce ; Ihev presented 
to the king the red cap of libertjt ou the end of a pike ; he 
took it, put it on, and the queen with great good humor, dis- 
tHhuted ribbandfi and Mftj-branche« amongst the mob, as 
the J passed through the apartmeBts^ to the number of 40,000 
men m arms* 

Tlie king the next day, issued a proclamation concerning 
these tumults, and complained of Uie violence done bj the 
loob. Francis IT. at this time, was elected emperor of Ger- 
many at Fruikfort, ir9^<--and the king announced to the 
national assembly, that a Prussian army of 52,000 men, 
were on their march against France* July 9v— The minis- 
ter for foreign affairs announced, tliat Germany, Russia, Tu- 
rin, Naples, Rome, Spain and Portugal, had conspired 
agaiust France $ the assembly decreed the nation in danger, 
and denounced fifty seven persons as guilty of high treason. 
The dake ei Brunswick publi^ed a cles^f and laconic nan* 
ifesto. 

The king, alarmed at this manifesto, addressed a Iett«r to 
the president of the national assembly $ disclaimed all con- 
nection with this movement, and declared, << that it was to 
the naUon that he owed himself— -and that he was one, and 
the same with her." 

At the same sitting, Petion, at the head of the commonalty 
of Paris, appeared at the bar of the assembly, and demancf- 
edi ^^ that the king be excluded from the throne, and a min- 
isterial government be appointed, until a new king should 
be chosen." 

This threw off the mask, the king now realized his fate, 
he saw before him the grave of Charles L ; he again at* 
tempted to escape in the garb of a peasant ; but was recog- 
nized by a centtnel, and secured. Here appeared the re* 
sultoftne federation iti the Champ de Mars, of the l8th of 
July. Their deputation now appeared at the bar of the as- 
sembly, August 10, bearing a petition, signed by thousands 
of citizens, preceded by a pike, bearing a red woollen cap, 
with this label : ^< Deposition of the king." 

Alarmed for his immediate safety, the king, attended bv 
his P^risffuards, the queen, his sister, and the royal cbila- 
ren, tookhis seat by the side of the president, and said : ^^ I 
am come amonestyou to prevent a horrible crime, convln- 
eed that whilst nere I am shfe." 
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CHAP. X, 

Moh of the 10th of ^S^gust^hold measure of the AssembLg 
^^uumovrier-^La Fayette — J^Iassacres^-^^atwnal Con- 
vevtion-^Trial of Lewis XVL-^Condemnatioru 

The materials, which had long been collecting, now 
took fire, and involved the whole city of Paris in the ex- 
plosion. The collection of the mob, on the morning of the 
10th of August, together with the alarming rage of the pop- 
ulace, rendered it necessary for the king to take this step. 
Acts of open violence soon commenced : the mob attacked 
the Swiss guards at the palace — ^the guards made a firm 
resistance ; the conflict became desperate ; a horrible car* 
uage ensued ; and the guards were snot down and butcher- 
ed almost to a man. About 25,000 fell in this horrible mas- 
sacre. The mob entered the palace in triumph, and with 
ui:*- strained fury, burst open the apartments, carried off 
the treasures of the queen, overthrew the statues of Lewis 
XIV. and XV., and laid them in ruins ; and when they had 
wreaked their vengeance on these monuments of their 
king^ and laid waste, by their ravages, this sanctuary of 
royalty— -tliey retired and dispersed. 
^ This horrid scene had filled all Paris witli terror and con- 
sternation : the national assembly were shocked with the 
outrage, and caught the general alarm ; some members 
trembled for their own safety; others retired, or absented 
themselves. In the midst of this scene of distress, they 
ordered tlie roll of the house to be called-^ecreed, and 
took the following oath: " I swear, in the tutme of the na- 
tion^ to maintain Liberty and Equality, or die at my post" 
Decreed, ^< that the French people be invited to call a na- 
tional convention $" and <^ that as the eicecutive power was 
provisionally suspended, the six ministei^, now in power, 
shall become the executive, and present the plan tor ap~ 
pointing a governor for the young prince royal; and that 
the king and royal family remain under the protection of 
the assembly, be considered as under the safeguard of the 
law^, and their defence entrusted to the national guards of 
Paris. Denounced as traitors and infamous, all who should 
quit their posts ; and ordered these decrees t^o be proclaim- 
ed to all Paris, and throughout the eighty-three depart- 
ments. 
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These bold measures, were received witii general ap- 
plause, through the nation f and prodaced a torrent of ad*- 
dresses to the assetnblj, of plauoits and congratulations. 
The miniftters, who floated upon the top of the popular tide 
at this time, were Danton, Le Brun, Roland, Senran, Monge 
and Clayiere. 

The royal family was' next removed from the convent of 
the 'Feuiiians, (or moderates,) and confined in the temf^e ; 
and the marquis La Fayette moved his army towards Paris, 
in order to arrest the violent proceedings against the royal 
family : but aks ! it was now too late ! He had now to 
learn in his turn, that it was easier to raise, than to con- 
trol popular tumult. 

The assembly, apprised of his movement, decreed his 
arrest, and sent a deputation to enforce the decree : the 
marquis caused the deputation to be arrested and impris- 
oned. This enraged the assembly $ and they decreed, that 
the marquis La Fayette be brought, dead, or alive, to the 
bar of the Assembly. This decree alarmed the marquis, 
aad he fled into Germany; he was seized at Rochfort, by 
the Austrian general, and sent to Namur, and from thence 
to the strong fortress of Oimutz, in Moravia, where he was 
attended by his wife and daughter, through a long and dis- 
tressing confinement. 

General Dumourier, who had preceded the marquis in 
the command, had also attempted a compromise, to save 
the royal family, been denounced, and commissioners sent 
to arrest, and oring him before the bar of the assembly : 
these he arrested, and sent to the Austrian general, as hos- 
tages for the safety of the king ; and threw himself upon 
the mercy of the emperor of Germany. These two cham- 
pions of tilie revolution, now felt the truth of what marshal 
Ney afterwards said to the emperor Napoleon—" Sire, 
revolutions never go hack.*^ 

The tornado had now acquired such force, that all who 
attempted to arrest its course, became like a feather in a tem- 
pest — ^they were swept away. 

We come now, to the memorable 2d of September. A 
decree of the assembly, requiring th^t all the clergy should 
take the civic oath, had been but partially complied with : 
this opened the way for vengeance to tall upon the old 
quarrel of Jansenist and Jesuit, with all the bitterness and 
violence of party. A general riot commencf d io Paris^-^ 
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anether horrid nmsiftftere cosiiiieiiced; one ex-bisliop^ and 
about oae hundred noi\)unng priests were butchered ; the 
prisons were all violated, the debtors r^eased, and a ^n- 
eral political massacre prevailed. Three, on foar thousand 
stained theiuinals of France with their blood, on this meni- 
ondAe day, under the sanction of the mob, styled Septeni- 
berisers. The trophy of ttm infuriated mob of barbarians, 
was the mangled body of the princess De Lamballe, borne 
in triumph to the temple, and exposed to the view of the . 
royal family, with her head elevated upon a pole, and pre- 
sented before the window of their apartment 
~ The assembly passed a silent decree of approbation and 
applause, upon this murderous scene, by an oath, ^ that they 
held royalty in detestation ; and swore, that no king, or 
monarch, should ever be a stain upon the liberties of the 
people." 

At this time, fifty-four national prisoners of distinction, 
were arrested at Orleans ; ai^d on their way to Saumer, 
they passed throi^ VerseiUes, where they were attacked 
by the populace, and all butchered : the principal among 
the sufferers, were, the duke of Brisac, and the bishop of 
Maudes : and on the same day, ninety priests were butch* 
ered at St. Fermin. These massacres of the clergy were 
frequent and numeroas in Paris, and throughout France, at 
this time. 

The assembly decreed, that the marriage covenant mi^t 
he dissolved at the request of either party, or upon the 
simple alWationof incompatibility of temper, in either 
party, or other grounds, &c. 

The d^fclaration of war on the part of the German em- 
pire, a|^atnst France, was announced by the minister of for- 
eign aiairs ; and the assembly declared war asainst Sar- 
dinia. A new epoch was then announced in this. scene of 
horror ; the convention had been elected, and were then 
formed in the palace of the Thuilleries: M. Gregoire, 
bishop of Blois, at the bead of twelve coqimissioners, said : 
*^ Citizens, the convention is constituted, and we are de- 
puted to announce to you, that it is aboqt to repair here to 
commence its sittings.'' The president then said — ^'VThe 
legislative assembly declares it§ sittings closed." 

October 9, 1792.— The national convention opened its 
decrees, with death against all emigrants. The subject 
of a new constitution^ next claimed their attention, and 
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tbef appeiiiled a eommittee to frmeone^and present it to 
the cenvenifen : this cotaroittee was eompoBea of sizteeo ^ 
at their head, gtood the noted names of Siejes, Thomas 
Paine, Brissot, Danton, Condorcet, &c. 

At the motion of Barrere, (one of the members of this 
committee,) a decree was {passed; '^ inviting all the friends 
of llbertj and eqaaiityyto present to the committee, in any 
form,^ and any- language whatever, the plans, methods, or 
means, which thej thought the best calculated to form a 
good constitution for tlie French republic :'' passed wi& 
this addition — ^' Whoever shall attempt to establish roy- 
alty, or any other system of government, derogatory to tne 
sovereignty of the French people, shall be punished with 
death." 

The eventful period, for which the national body was 
organized, was now arrived : the necessary previous steps 
had been taken ; the public mind was. now prepared ; and 
the anfortunate Lewis XVI., calle<l to the bar of the con- 
vention, to pass through the awful scenes of Charles I., of 
England, before the mock parliament. Upon his approach, 
the president thus addressed the king :— 

^^ Lewis, the French nation accuses you : the convention 
decreed, on the 5d of December, that" you should be tried 
by itself: on the sixth it was decreed, that you should be 
brought to the bar : they are about to read to you the act, 
which announces the crimes imputed to you. You may sit 
down-" 

The accusation was then read, in the usual form, and the 
king interrogated upon each charge, by the president— tw hat 
he had to say in his own defence ? At the close, the king 
replied— <^ 1 desire a copy of the act of accusation, as weH 
as of all papers intended to serve as proofs against me, and 
that I may be allowed counsel in my defence." 

Lewis, the unfortunate, was then permitted to retire; 
and after «tme debate, his request was granted, and coun- 
sel allowed. Messrs. Tronchet and Lemoignon de lilales- 
herties, became counsel for the king; the latter an old roan 
of seventy-eight. 

The prosecution against the unhappy monarch of France, 
was conducted in due form ; and on the irth of January, 
1793, his punishment was determined, by an appel nominal ; 
(the question was put to each member, and his answer no* 
ted.) 
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Tlie president then amioiiiiced thst the numW of votes* 
wa.-i 721. 

Ansiwers for imprisonment during the war, - - 319 
Ani^wers for perpetual imprisonment, * - . . 2 
Answers for a suspension of the sentence of death, 

until the expulsion of the family of Bourbons, • . 8 
Answers for a suspension of death, unless the French 

territory should DC invaded, - ------23 

Answers for death, with eommutation of punishment, 1 

353 
Answers for death, - 566 



Majority for death, 13 
Impressed with the solemnity of the scene, the president 
then rose, took off his hat, and declared, in a low and sol- 
emn tone of voice, that ^^ the punishment pronounced by 
the convention, against Lewis Capet, is death." 

Philip, duke of Orleans, a relative of Lewis XVL, was a 
member of the convention, and gave his vote, death : but 
Thomas Paine, voted only for banishment. This is that 
Philip, duke of Orleans, who requested the convention to 
give him a new name ; and received that of Philip Egalite, 
(or equality .^ 

The fate oi the king was announced on the £Oth of Jan- 
uary, 1793 ; all Paris was illuminated, and no person per- 
mitted to appear abroad ; the whole citjr was buried in the 
most solemn silence, and the military m large bodies pat- 
roled the streets. 



CHAP. XL 1* 

Execution of Lewis X VL—^olence of the Conventianr-^ 
Charlotte Corde-^rial and execution of the Queenr^-^tri^ 
umphs of phUosophjf, 

On Monday, of the fatal, solemn, awful Sist,. abont 3 
o'clock in the morning, tlie gloom of silence was here and 
there interrupted, by voices of lamentations, in broken ac- 
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centS) expressing the distress of the feelings, and increasing 
the horrors of the gloom. 

Lewis, with great composure and eminence of soul, pass- 
eti Sunday in preparing for the solemn change. The aus-^ 
picious morn of Mondaj came ; the queen, the princess 
rojal, the dauphin, and madam Elizabeth, took their parting 
leave df the king. The distresses of this scene, might have 
been realized by the sensibilities of a feeling, sympathizing 
lieart, but can never be expressed by the pen. 

Lewis was calm, and possessed the dignified composure 
of himself; he retired for a few moments with his confess- 
or, and devoted himself to the solemnities of religion, and 
the devotions of his God. The solemn stroke of eight from 
the Paris clock, announced the solemn hour; the roval 
martyr was led forth to execution ; placed in a coach be- 
tween two soldiers, for gens de arms) he was conveyed to 
the place de la Revolution, amidst a large military escort, 
and an immense concourse of people. 

Lewis, with a firm step, ascended the scaffold, attended by 
his confessor, and several municipal officers; with great, 
complacency he beheld the ntultitude, and made an effort 
to address the i^^ctators— but was stopped by 'an officer, 
who exclaimed, " come, come, no speecne», no speeches :" 
this was accompanied by a flourish of music. Lewis saw 
at once that his last hope was cut off, and exclaimed — " I 
forgive my enemies, may God forgive them, and not lay my 
innocent Mood to the charge of the nation ; God bless my 
people"' — ^gave his affectionate blessing to his confessor, 
stretched himself upon the fatal guillotine, and with great 
serenity met his fate — 12 o'clock, January 21, 1793. 

Desperation seized every department, and witnessed ev- 
ery measure now in France. The nation was now like a 
ship in the midst of a tempest, without a pilot, tossed with 
violence, and at the mercy of the waves, and the storm. 
The request of the unhappy king to be buried with his fa- 
thers, was treated by the convention with the silence of 
apathy ; and his body was thrown into a pit with quicklime, 
and consumed. 

One of the ex-kin^'« guards, assassinated Le Peltetiere, 
one of the convention, whose vote against the king was 
death ; and the convention attended his funeral on the 24th. 
The sangninary scene was opened afresh, and the conven- 
tion in their turn began to bleed ; the righteous vengeance 
of Waven never spared them^ until they had by their own 
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blood, roade some atonement for this outrage on the life of 
the king. 

Great heat and bitterness, now marked the proceedings 
of tlie convention* The barbarian Marat, outraged all cpm* 
mon decency, in his attacks on the members in debate, with 
the opprobrious epithets of '^ incendiary, assassin, villain, 
scountirel, &c. 5 which called forth a decree, that " \vhoev- 
er should use such injurious language towards any member, 
should be expelled." Marat denounced the framers of the 
decree as conspirators. The convention were now at issue. 
The violence of those passions which had wreaked their 
rage and fury upon the unfortunate king, were now turned 
upon themselves. They denounced Condorcet as a traitor 
to his country, and he met his fate : to denounce and exe- 
cute, wer^ now synonymous terms. 

The famous Charlotte Corde, took vengeance on Marat, 
and sacrificed him upon the altar of her country, bj stab- 
ing him to the heart ; for which, she suffered death in her 
turn, by a decree of the revolutionary tribunal. The enthu* 
siasm of this< heroine may be learnt from her last words ; 
^ 'Tis guilt brings shame, not the scaffold." 

During these distressing scenes in the^.^^erior of France, 
their armies under generalDumourier and others, had been 
successful ; the allies had moved with caution, lest thev 
should endanger the life of the king : they were now ad- 
vancing into Flanders, laid siege to, and took Valenciennes. 
This enraged the convention ; they denounced the queen, 
ordered her to be arrested, and conducted to prison, Aug 1. 
The decree was executed the same night ; the queen was 
roused from her repose, and hurried in a most unfeeling 
manner from her family, to her place of confinement, a cell, 
a dungeon, eight feet square — doomed to lodge on a couch 
of straw! Struck ! struck ! with the severities of the night, 
and the horrors of the cell, she fell into a swoon, and pass- 
ed the rest of the night, in those violent struggles of nature, 
which threaten momentary dissolution. The approach of 
morn, witnessed the ravages of distress upon the graces of 
the queen : she lived ; but ah ! how changed. 

She languished in this horrid cell, until the 15th and l6th 
of the month, when she was summoned to her trial before 
this revolutionary tribunal, and after the usual forms of tri- 
al, thejury (after one hour) returned a verdict of guilty of 
all the charges alleged. The prc'sident then rose, and after 
the usual ceremonies, pronounced the following sentence : 
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*^ The tribunal, after the unanimous declaration of Hit jurr^ 
in conformttj to the laws cited, condemn the said Maria 
AtYtoniette, called ef Lorrain and Austria, widow of Lewis 
Capet, to the penalty of death ; her goods confiscated for 
the benefit of the republic: and this sentence shall be exe- 
cuted in the Place of the Revolution.'' 

The ^ueen recened this sentence with the same compo- 
sure which she had supported throu^ the whole trial. The 
trial spun out, througn the night; and at half past 4 o'clock 
in &e rooming, the queen was re-conducted to her cell, in 
the prison La Conciergerie : no time was allowed her for 
reflection or repose ; <^at 5 o'clock the generale was beat~« 
dit 7 o'cloek the whole armed force was en parade, cannon 
were planted upon the squares, and at the extremities of 
thi bridges, from the palace, to the place La Rerolotion 
-^H&t 10 o'clock, numerous patroles passsed through the 
streets^-^-at half past 1 1 o'clock, the cjueen was brou^t out 
of her cell, dressed in a white dishabille ; she was conduc- 
ted to the place of execution in an open cart ; her hair from 
behind was cut of[^ her hands were tied behind her back, 
and her back turned towards the horse : on her right, sat 
the executioner; ^n her left, a constitutional priest," (or 
one who had taken the 'oath to support the constitution.) 

The queen passed to her execution, insensible to the 
shouts of Five la Liberty^ Mas la Tyrannie, Vive la Re- 
puhlic ; she beheld with indifference, the vast military 
escort of 30,000 men ; she viewed with indifference, the 
placards of liberty and equality, posted on the houses where 
she passed ; she ascended the scaffold in some haste, cast 
her eyes upon the populace, with a look took leave of her 
palace, laid her head upon the guillotine, and met her fate 
at 12 o'clock, aged thirty-eight : the same place, and same 
hour, witnessea the death of her husband, just twenty -six 
days before. 

The executioner, according to the usual form, exhibited 
the head from the four corners of the stage ; and the popu- 
Ukce as usual, exclaimed, Vive la S^iMie, Vive la Liberty. 
Her body was thrown into a grave oiquick.lime, in the same 
place and manner of her hu^and's, 

lljos fell Lewis XVI., thus fell Maria Antoniette — ^king 
and queen of France; victims to the same passions which 
commenced in the reian of Lewis XIV., wriich occaioned 
Lewis XV- to dissolve iiis parliament, and which armed the 
knife of the assassin who stabbed the king, and by a wound^ 
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restored the parliaments, and expelled the order of the 
Jesuits. 

The same passions rekindled ; and ivhen transferred 
from the schools of the Jesuits, to the schools of the philos- 
ophers, were swelled into a mighty bli^ze, which Inflamed 
the whole nation, and were now shedding torrents of blood, 
by the revolutionary tribunal, guided and controlled by the 
JQCobin club. 

This club, which commenced under the auspices and di- 
rection, of the philosophers of France, had now become 
very numerous, embracing all the choice spirits of violence 
anu corruption in thciiiation. 

The kin^ and queen are now dead ; and no longer the 
objects of taat dread and hatred, wiiich served as a rallying 
point, for the members of the revolutionary tribunal.' The 
same fire of ambition and revenge, which destroyed the 
royal family, is now commencing its ravages upon their 
own body. 

The allies pushed the war in Flanders. England dismis- 
sed the Frencli minister, and proclaimed war against France. 
Horror and alarm seized on the conventlpn ; Brissot, with 
twenty other members, were denounced as conspirator, 
and executed. The ravages of the revolutionary tribunal, 
were marked with blood, through the nation; mobs, ic^or- 
rections and massacres, rendered all France, one great 
theatre of carnage, and one dark scene of horror. The 
ravages of the guillotine, threatened to exterminate the 
clergy: all fled that could flee; others resigned their ec- 
clesiastical functions. 

» Gobert, bishop of Paris, with all his grand vicars, divers- 
ted themselves, at the bar of the convention, of their letters 
of priesthood : Lindet and Gregoire followed their example* 
Seventy persons were guillotined in one day, at Lyons ; 
on the next day, sixty -eight were shot, and eight guillo- 
tined. 

The insurrection in La Vendee, now raged with violence ; 
and the French arms under general Turreu, (afterwards 
minister to the United States,) ravaged the country. Phi- 
losophy now triumphed over religion, as well as over the 
clergy: the convention abolished all religion, and decreed^ 
" there ivas no God, and that death was an eternal sleep. ^^ 
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JnswiT^c^iow in iii f^endee ; faU bf Aobespierr^ ; €hrethd 
•Brfhii^e^ of Lavefndee $ JetetMn InsuvretticMi ; death tff 
Lewis the sonoffhe kktg ; A^ CafiMtvAibn $ ttvai{jM&h 
in HoU(m. 

Tntt waf in Jjsl Vendee now dahns some attention. Tli^ 
ciitis^ whtth produced theise sanguinary and distressing 
scenes, \reiik the triumph of philosophy over religion , and 
the tritittiph of philosophers over every vestige of tnoral 
vtrtiife, and i\\^ tnoral sympathies. 

ThiRy had announted tnat tlie clergy could never have 
raised this world, and rendered it subservient to their do- 
minion ahd tontroul, if they had not fixed the lever upon 
the other world. They had now struck away all support 
of the Itver, and announced no God ; and further, that 
death was an eternal sleep. That quiet after death, which 
liad been purchased with so many pil^images, crusades, 
or holy .wars — by whole lives of penitential self-denial, 
with the purchase of so much money to obtain the viaticum 
of the holy unction, was now rendered free to all, in the 
doctrine that ^ death was an eternal sleep." 

The churches of reli^on h^ci&me republican tribunes, 
where republican pffnciples were to be preached, and the 
disciples of the phiiosopbers to become the orators of the 
day. This national convention decreed, <^ that the remains 
of Mirabean should be removed from the Pantheon, land 
those of Marat be put in their place." ^ 

Under the sanction of these feelings and these principles, 
the war raged in La Vendee. Five hundred royalists, pris- 
oners in La Vendee, were shot by order of the commissionel: 
Leguino ; the commissioners, Turreu and Prieur, announ- 
ced to the convention a terrible action in La Vendee — ^six 
thousand slain, and tht*ee hundred driven into the Loire : 
this reign of Robespierre drenched liie convention and the 
nation with blood. 

January 1, 1794, Thomas Paine was arrested, and a 
deputation of Americans appeared at the bar of tlie con- 
vention to petition for his release y and to shew him not 
guilty, but a true apdstle of liherty. 

Carrier m^de a report on the wa^ in La Vendee, in which 
he stated, <« that more than 400 leagues were in arms ; that 
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the rebels Dvere more than 150,000 ; that in oneWtle were 
^lain more than 20,000 ; that 4 or 500 prisoners perished 
dailj, either by shooting or drowning, and that some pits 
contained 5000." (Their mode of drowning was to crowd 
the hold of Ycssels with prisoners, set them afloat on the 
river, scuttle the vessel, and let them sink.) 

At this time, the convention decreed the people of color, 
and blacks, in the French West India colonies, all free. A 
terrible denunciation feM on thirteen members of the. con- 
vention, and was sealed with the ^illotine ; amongst the 
number, were Danton, Lacroix, Phiilippeaux, &c. Robes- 
pierre triumphed again. That jealousy and ambition which 
raged throughout Uie nation, and marked its ravages with 
bipod, still raged in the convention, and rendered that body 
an aceldama. 

Old Malesherbes, who defended Lewis XVI., at the age 
of seventy eight, was now convicted of corresponding with 
th^ enemy, and guillotined ; and madam Elizabeth, sister to 
the kine, met the same fate. 

Ceciua Regnault, imitating the example of Charlotte 
Corde, attempted to assassinate Robeapi^re and^ollotde 
Herbois, and met the fate of Charlotte Corde, the next day 
•-July Z7. 

Tlie cup of vengeance was now full ; Ihe tyranny of Rob- 
espierre and his party, had now become insupportable ; th^ 
vials of wrath were ready to be poured out upon them ; 
they were denounced, and their arrest ordered ; a gens de 
arms attempted to seize the tyrant ; he attempted to defend 
himself witli a knife; a squabble ensued ; he was subdued ; 
an act of outlawry passed against him; he was ordered for 
immediate Execution, with Robespierre the younger, Cou- 
thon, St. Just, and fifteen or twenty others, creatures of the A 
tyrant; and next in turn was arrested, Tinvllle, public ac- 
cuser to the revolutionary tribunal. 

In the midst of these revolutionary scenes of distress, the 
world were struck with a republican rhapsody from Geraud, 
j^n the Subject of national education. After observing 
tiiat France was elevated upon the pinnacle of earthly splen- 
dor, ^at the eyes of mankind were fixed upon those doc* 
trinesynd principles, which had eftaced the ignorance, dc- 
gradatio«[^ and slavery of fourteen centuries ; that the slaves 
of despotism had been struck with a mortal terror ; a pro- 
teeting dif^ni^y had elevated her empire upon the smoking 
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ruins of a ihrone, and on the bloodj remnants of expiring 
factions ; he exclaimed :~- 

<< Mandatories of a great nation ! Let us consecrate a du- 
rable.monument to the rising generation ; the Areopagus of 
Europe ought now to consolidate the majestic edifice of our 
immortal revolution, on the immovable basis of public in- 
struction. Before we abandon the helm of public affairs, 
let us announce to our constituents, with a true republican 
boldness, to France, to all Europe, that we contemplate 
with one inviolable maxim, that without public education, 
tlie empire of morals nnist be destroyed." 

Thats;^stem of education thus contemplated, ought to be 
in operation manj centuries in France, to accompRsh that 
degree of intelligence and information, amongst the lower 
classes of her citizens, which could enable her to support a 
republican government, even if she could be wholly divested 
of her monarchical prejudices and habits ; and her ]rfitloso- 
pher8,with all their boasted light and wisdom, ought to have 
Known this, orifthej did know it, they ought not to, have 
' built their aihbitious schemes upon a foundation, which must 
of course swim in blood. 

We have again witnessed how the blood of the royal mar- 
tyrs has again staitied the convention. The following ex- 
tract of a letter from general Danicamp will shew, bow the 
war raged in La Vendee. " I will|>rove that old men were 
murdered in tlieir beds, that infants were murdered at their 
mother's breasts, and that pregnant women were guillotined. 
I will tell you in what place, at what time, and by whose 
orders, I have seen magazines of all kinds burned. The 
practice of drowning was not confined to Nautz, it extg:id- 
ed thirty Jeagues up the Loire : I will denvonstratc that the 
men who how assume the mask of philanthropy, were then 
the murderers." Immediately upon this, Carrier, commis- 
sioner in La Vendee, was arrested and executed, for the 
horrid cruelties practised by him in Ia Vendee. 

February 19, 1795 — An armistice was concluded in La 
Vendee, and Carnut presented to the convention a list of 
the principal victories obtained in La Vendee this campai^ 
—viz. ; ** twenty seven victories, of which eight were pitcn- 
ed battles ; 121 actions of less importance ; 80,000 enemies 
glain^ 91,000 taken prisoners ; 1 16 strong towns, or impor- 
portant places taken, 36 of them by siege or blockade $ 
£30 forts or redoubts ^ 3,800 pieces of cannon y 70,000 
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muskets ; 1,000,000 lbs. of powdet $ ami 90 pw el ciAors — 
all within the space of seventeea iiHaitb3*" 

May 5.*^Fresh scents of distre»& atill await the devoled 
city of Lyons, aTid she is Of ain dpoined ti^ a most shocking; 
tnassacre. The Qoted TiaviUe, (who prosecuted the queea) 
With his accomplices, were executed at Paris^the l^h, aw 
on the SQIh a most terrible insurrection broke outio Paris« 
Qn the part of the iacobins, to recover the blow they recelT- 
ed by tne fM of Robespierre. The deputy Farrand was 
assassinated inthe con-veution^and his head carried thrmigh 
the hall stuck upon a pole : a striking proof of the remark 
of Geraud^^* etevatea upon the pinnacle of earthly splea-> 
dour.'*' . . 

Nineteen ])er8on6 were guillotined in Paris, for aiding la 
the insurrection of the S0<£ of Maj^. At this^ time, lUed in 
his prison, Lewis, son of the late king Lewis X^L, aged 11 
yearSi. An address from the insur^ei^t ohitih of La Afeii* 
!iee, to^ the king of England , expressive of their grateful rec* 
ollection of the suiceor afforded them during their arduono 
stru^le, and their lH>pes of futui^e aid }> sliewed, what ail. 
the world supposed, that this insurrection was an effort •£ 
England, to weaken the arms of FraniQe. This, with other 
operations on the part of England, led toa nUieftevottsmeei^ 
ittg^at Copenhajien-hoiise near London, to p^ioa his mai* 
jesty to discontinue the war* 

At this eventful period, Fpanee opened a new scene : a 
0ew constitution was framdl, adof W, and a new l^tslatur^ 
were assembled December SB, oi^gaAized, and composed of 
a council of ancients, and a council of ive hundred, with an 
executive of five^ called the directory, who- were installed 
in Paris Nov. 1 : the plan of this executive was, that eaeh» 
diould reign in his turn. 

.On tibe S6th of Decesajber, Charlotte Antoniette, daugh- 
ter of Lewis XYL, was taken from the temple bv the nnn-^ 
ister of the interior, conducted to his own hotels and fcooi; 
tiiience^ent to Vienna, where she arrived safe— 1796. 

On the Slst of January, arrived at Vienna Maria Theresa 
-«<^lso, daughter of Lewis XVI., where she was. received by 
the imperial family. 

At this time, parties ran, higb in England ; Charles Vox. 
flattered the populace, and disturbed th# gwvemaieot j theie 
maje^ies were insulted id- the streets of London, aod tjift 
mob abused the lung's servants. 



A rcMrotetion had ecwiiiieiiced in H^llaad ; Ae ftt^dtliold- 
er had retired to England with his family, in Januar j 1795» 
Tlie niUional convention of Holland, was organized March 
1, 1796,and citizen Paulus elected president An extract 
of the order of procession will be a specimen of the genius 
of the Batavian Republic. 

^Amoi^t other displays in this splendid procession, ap* 
peared a waggon covered with cloth so as to conceal its 
vrheels, having three benches: on the hibdermost, was seat- 
ed an old man, bowed down with age, carrying a flag with 
tiiis inscription : ^ I lived in slaverj ; but Ji reioice in dying 
free. My posterity who are before me, will feel all the 
benefits.' On the bench before the old man were seated 
two aged women, who represented his daughters ; and be- 
fore them were two men with their children on their kaees. 
The horses were led by four young men, the waggon was 
surrounded by six butgeose with drawn swords, preceded 
b^ a herald carrying a oanner, with this inscription : ^ We 
will protect them tnat cannot protect themselves.' The 
powerful effect of such a display of address to the populace, 
IS more readilj felt than descrioed." 

The revolutionary principles which had spread into Eng- 
land, distresed the government ; the military were in con- 
stant readiness to keep the peace : the government ordered 
a national fast. 

The chief in the insurrection of La Vendee, La Charette, 
was taken prisoner and, shot April 1. Pichegru, who had 
succeeded La Fayette in Flanders, was now succeeded by 
general Mpreau, and prince Charles set out from Vienna 
to command the Austrian armies. 

Mr. Pitt brought forward his budget for a loan of 
7,000,000, and Thomas Paine amused the French directo* 
ry, with a pamphlet upon the decay and fall of the English 
^stem of finance ; which was ordered to be printed and 
distributed to all the members of the national council.*^ 
On the 22d of June, the insurrection in La Vendee was 
wholly quelled, and the republic acknowledged. 
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CHAF. Xlli. 
nt^mie^^-feae^mnithf /Spain raafMiifa mi jtto Jy .i^&iitt. 



Wb hmre no^r mo oa^cr, i» a cuvsovjr mmaer, tbe d»- 
tresMs of the interior of France, and have oauikled the e|i- 
erotiono of the armies, for m seporato detaiiy thart the ev«it» 
might "not be bh^nded topetiior^ and that the seiierali-oacar- 
lences might be more distlnctijc marked; Tne ope«idon& 
of the armies now danm seme attefttion. The roovemeats 
under general Dome«rier and La Fayette we kaye noticed, 
together with the appoiDtmecit of genoFal Fichegrts. We 
ha?e shewn the jacobin elab to be the spring of all tltemore- 
ments of the national coonciU. We have aiiewn the ot '^ia 
of this revohitionary mob, how it grew into power, bjr ovser- 
bearing and destrojing the Fo1lillalls,.Q^■)oderates. 

These two factions afterward^ became blended in the 
club, and in the convention ; they were restnitned. from 
open violence and hostility against themseives,.dvrtne; the 
life of the royal martvrs: ontwlien these objects of their at* 
tentton were removed, all restraint was withdrawn, and that 
balance of power, which marked ^e strength of th^par^ea 
in their sentence upon the king, was at once tarned upon it- 
self. These were distineaifthed by the aippelkitloa of Gi- 
itmdists, and the Mountain $ of the lattery were Robespierre 
and the Jacobins. 

Under this government, Dumonriep carried the armo of 
France into the heart of Austrian FliaBders,4Uid subdued 
Belgium — watched, regulated, directed and controlled by 
commissioner.^ from the jacobin faction^ in the' national 
CQtunciK These sowed the seeds of French philosophy, and 
French liberty, by establishing revol^otioBary clubs m every 
city they entered ; these clubs iflFSfnred the conffitered 
provinces, on all sides of France, to pour In their addres- 
ses to the national council, congratulating them upon their 
successes, and praying to be incorporated with the glorious 
r^ublic. 

in the midst of these flattering prospects, the scenes were 
changed-^the low state of the finances of France called for 
supplies to conduct her ambitious plans and operations ; 
the jacobins compelled Dumourier to levy contributions in 
the conquered provinces 5 this excited alarm 5 these fell 
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Aatt •€ fkt iwMMg ezigenotM of tlie ftri»iet ; they nvdcr- 
^ him to rifle the churches, sek&e on the platev and apply it 
tft >the «ae of ftht army ; tiiis struck a fatal bluw^^-^e 
Belgiaii* lud ftot yet imniolatet} thcHe aUaia to^ French phi- 
hiaapby, demwRced their God, and buried their religion in 
the death of eternal sleep. 

Fired, with a just iodigiiationy the? resisted the outrage ; 
and hf the assistance oT the< Prussians, dnive the breach 
out #t Belgtuia. To obTiate this fatal rashness, as well a» 
to save the ktng-^Dumourier and La Fayette^ attefnpted a 
eompromtse by negotiation; both fella sacrifice to jacobin, 
iury,^ and fied into exile. 

General Pichegru, (who succeeded to the command in 
ird4v) sensible of the rock, on which botii parties had spli^— 
by his poplarity healed the breach, secured the conquest of 
me Low Countries, and penetrated into Holland* The 
Dutch,. alarmed for their safety, inundated their country 
ab«ut Amslerdam, and made a firm resistance. 

In the month of January, 1795, the frosts were so severe, 
thfttrthe tee became passable ; and Pichegru moved htsarmy 
serosa laAo Amsterdam,, and it fell an easy conquest to 
the French. With the fall of Amsterdam, the other prov- 
inces of HollaBid fell in quick succession : tlieir Stadtliolder 
and bank «were removed to England, January, 1795, and on 
the 1st of March, the republic of Batavia was organized. 

The fiiictiotia inrthe French eonventioo, kept the example 
of Cesar, in his triumph over the Roman republic, and the 
example of general Monk, in the restoration uf Charles 1. 
of En^nd, as gveat reflect! ag mirrors, constantly before 
their eyesw To guard against a repetition of these exam- 
^ples^they kept their commissioners uith their armies, to 
watch tlveir generals. 1 he successful campaign of general 
Pichegru, exposed him to this jealousy $ and he was regu- 
larly succeeded in command, by general Moreau«^whowas 
appointed by the convention, to lead the expedition of the 
French army upon, the Rhine and Moselle. 

Genepal Jourdan was appointed to the command of an*" 
other a*'my (m the Mouse. The* object of these two armies 
was, to pursue tlie former plaits of France, in their wars-^ 
(as far back as Francis 1.) to penetrate into Germany^ form, 
a jjunction upoa the Danube, and march dowa to Yieona, 
and there form a junction with another army, destined to 
penetrate^ by the way of Italy and the Tyrol. I'he eem- 
manid oi this, thicdarmy^ was entrusted to general Bamt-* 



p&rte, who was r&faed to this itoportant coatmAnA, at ^e 
age of twentjofive. 

As this campaign was one of the most importaat the 
French had then ever witnt^ssed, on the side of Italy,: I 
will give a short sketch of the origin of this young hero, of 
France. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, was born on the island of Corsica, 
in the year tr69; he received his education, partly in 
France, and partly at Padia, in Italy, at the military school i 
he entered the French service, as a military adventnrer, 
and passed without much notice, uotil the fiuuous massa- 
cre of Paris, on the 10th of Aueust ; here he so distinguish- 
ed liimself by his coolness and firmness, in protecting the 
directory, that they raised him to the command of the army 
of Italy. When he had accepted the trust, he was interro- 
gated by some friends, with this question : << Are yon net 
too young a man, to take the cpmmand upon so distant an 
expedition ?" to which the young general replied-—^ I shaU 
be older when I come back." 

Spain, at this time, made a part of the coaUtion against 
France. General Bonaparte made a sudden movement 
with his army towards Spain, crossed the Pyrenees^ enter* 
ed the northern provinces, without much oppo^tion, set* 
tied a separate peace, returned into France,, and pursued 
his march into Italy. 

On the plains of Monteootte, he gained his first victory, 
over general Bolieo ; his second victory over the ontted 
Austnans and Piedmontese at Millessiroo ; and his third, 
at Mondovi, over the same forces $ and he announced to 
the directory, the capture of twenty-one stands of colours. 
The following extract of an address, published by general 
Bonaparte, to tlie municipalrties of Milan and Pavia, may 
serve as a specimen of the artful policy of general Bona- 
parte. 

^^ The sciences, which do honor to the human mind $ and 
the art^, which embellish human life, and traosmit illustri- 
ous actions to posterity, should be peculiarly respect- 
ed iu all free governments. All men of geynius, all who 
have' obtained a distinguished. rank in the republic of let- 
ters, are Fxenchmen^ whatever may be the country in 
which they were born. Tlie states of IMilan did not enjoy 
the consideration to which'they were entitled : inclosed in 
the recesses of their laboratories, they esteemed themselves 
happ^, if the kings and priests were good enough to do tbem 
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no harm. At this day, it is not so : opinions aro free in It- 
aly. Inquisitions, intolerance, and despots are no more. 

^^ I invite the learned to assemble, and to propose to roe, 
tbeir views, their names, cm: the assistance they may want, 
to give Qow life and exi^eoce, to the sciences and fine arts. 
All tI>ose who may be desirous of going to France, shall be 
received with distinction by the government. 

*' The people of France, set a greater value upon the 
s^quisitioa of a learned mathematician, a painter of repu- 
tation, or aay distinguished man, whatever eiay be his pro- 
fession, than in the possessio^of the richest, and most 
abandaiit city. Be yoa then, Wizens, the orsan of these 
sentuaents, to all persons in the Milanese^ cHstinguished 
for their learning." 

The eflfeets of this popular stroke were best expressed by 
thiO exhibitioa of popular applause, which witnessed his iri" 
Ufi^aAt oBlry into the city of Milan. Gen. Bonaparte 
wasr met by a deputation, of the eouncil general, who pre* 
seated him mih the keys ^ the deputation, with the arch- 
bisfaop at their head, accompanied by the magistrates and 
fl^tesse, with their splendid equipages, ibllowed the ^ene* 
yirf >B graod procession, as he advanced into the city of 
Milaoy preceded by a large detachment of infentry, and his 
guards — the national guard of the Milanese closed th# 
procession. - ^ 

This procession moved with great order to the archdacal 
p^ace, as the quarters of the general, where be was enter- 
tinned with a grand diniaer of two hundred covers ; French 
and Italian music graced the sceoe will) alternate airs-«*t?ir$ 
la Uberii^^ vive la republic filled the great square around the 
tree of liberty. The ladies o£ Milan, dressed in the national 
nolors of FrOvBee, gave splendor to a ball, which closed this 
scene of general hilarity* General Bonaparte moved to 
¥ei ona ; he also seized on Loretto and Ancona, cities of 
the papal dominions,, and at the same time, coacluded an 
armistice with the king of Naples**-«whieh tlie general aa- 
noiiaced to the dirctony. . 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Battle of Cktsti^lione'^bridge of Lodi'^panic of the 4000 
— stfffe of jSanttui''-^campaign of the Bhine^ Jleuse and 
MosMe-^victories of Prince Charles^^faU of Bjehl"^ 
^lantueu 

An action commenced at Castiglione, which lasted five 
dajs successively ; the Austrians and Italians were com- 
manded by old field maigifchal Wurmser, in which the 
French were victorious ; 70 field-pieces, with all their 
caissons, 6000 killed and wounded, and 15,000 prisoners, 
were the trophies of this victory. 

At the memorable bridge of Lodi, the Austrians had 
planttd a strong park of artillery, resolved to make a firm 
resistance, and check the French. At sight of the enemy, 
general Bonaparte ordered the charge ; the order was obey- 
ed; the destructive fire of grape-shot caused the French Ifi 
halt at the bridge, and shew some disorder; general Bona- 
parte advanced, seized a standard, and exclaimed, >( follow 
your general :" the bridge and whole park of ardllery were 
carried ; the Austrians were broken, and put to flight, and 
the victory was complete. 

Aa adroitness of general Bonaparte at the close of this ac-. 
tioQ, will servb to shew the power of his military fame, and 
the general panic of the enemy. General Bonapaiie repair- 
ed after the action to the village of Looado, with 1200 of 
his guards,, to rcconnoiter tlie enemy ; a body of 4000 Aus-^ 
trians which had been severed from the main army, aippear- , 
cd at Lonado, and summoned the place ; general Bonaparte 
returned for answer — ^" Go and tell your general that fte 
commander of the army of Italy is here, with his brave 
troops ; and that if he with his division do not lay down 
their arms in eight minutes, he, with all the general officers, 
shall be responsible for the insult, and be sacrificed without 
TOcrcy.'^ The whole column of 4000 surrendered immedi- 
aiety. 
/ At this time, his holiness, alarmed for the safety of the ec- 

Slesiastical states, published an edict prohibiting all male- 
ictions against Frenchmen. 

After the decisive action of Castiglione, general Wiirm- 
ser fell back into Mantua, and secured his retreat in this 
strong fortress^ which is the great key between Italy and 
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the Tyrol: this movement prevented general Bonaparte 
from penetrating t6 Vienna. General Berthier, in the name 
of the commander in chief, summoned the governor of Man- 
tua to surrender-^and received for answer : <* July 17.^* 
The laws of honor and duty, compel me to defend to the last 
extremity, the place entrusted to me. I have the honor,&c.'' 

The general successes of the armies, had excited through- 
out France general energies. The government and the na« 
tion had recovered a general tranquillity $ the general joy 
these had diflfused, was expressed by a grand celebration at 
Paris of the memorable fidl of Robespierre. With the fail 
of Robespierre, fell the bloody sovereignty of jacobinism. 

At this time a division of the French army entered Leg- 
horn, and seized property to the amount of eight millions of 
livres. - Aug. 14.— ^General Bonaparte eained three actions 
over the Austrians, at Coronna, Montebaldo, Pro^bolo, and 
pushed his victories to Roveredo. These victories destroy- 
ed, with a terrible carnage, the army sent to the relief of 
Mantua. Again, on the I6th of September, he was succes- 
ful at the action of Cavela. 

During the sieee of Mantua, general Marmont, aid -de- 
camp to general Bonaparte, was announced, and presented 
to the directoi^ by the minister at war, who by an addrest^, 
pronounced tHis eulogy : ^^ Posterity will scarcely credit the 
evidence of history, that in one campaign, all Italy was con- 
quered ; that three armies were successively destroyed } 
tliat upwards of fifty stands of colors remained in the hands 
of the victors'; that 40,000 Austrians laid down their arms ; 
-in fine, that 30,000 Frenchmen, under a general of twenty 
five years old, had accomplished all this." 

During these operations of the armies, England sent lord 
Malmsbury to Paris, to arrest the progress of the French 
arms by a peace ; the negotiation failed, and he returned 
to London October 26. 

During the memorable siege of Mantua, the enrperor of 
Germany sent down two armies, to co-operate with the 
garrison for the relief of Mantua : tliese were destroyed in 
the battles last mentioned. A third army from Vienna now 
appeared, composed of recruits and volunteers, all young 
men, the flower of Austria. To give spirit, dignity and en- 
ergy to this enterprize, the empress presented one regiment 
of volunteers with a standard, wrought with her own hands. 

General Wurmser commenced a sortie with the garrison, 
to co-operate with this army ; he was too soon, liis sortie 
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was repelled. Geneml Botia{>affe tiext turned his whole 
tttentioti tb tlie advancing aritij 5 they were desttoyed with 
n dreadful taraage. 

The king of Naples made tisrms with the conqueror of 
Italy, and signed a peace. Mantua how was ddsely in- 
vested. 

We will now turn our attention to the armies of the 
Rhine, Meuse and Mosef he, under the command nf generate 
Moreaii and Jourdan, and opposed by ^e hero of Austria, 
prince Charles. 

Oil the S6thof June, general Moreau crossed the brid^ 
at Strasburg with his at-my, took the strong fbrtress of IteM, 
and advanced into Suabia, to meet prince Charles. At tten- 
chen he gained a very considerable victofv, and took 1900 
prisoners from the Anstrians, June 28. <)nthe9t!i of July, 
general Moreau defeated prince Charles near Ettingen in ft 
severe action : the Austrians retired, Jind the French pursu- 
ed, and on the 18th advanced with rapid strides into the 
heart of Germany. This alarmed the duke of Wirteraburg, 
and brought him to such terms, as occasioned a suspension 
of arms, between him ahd general Moreau. This success- 
ful general concluded at mt same time an armistice wilfi 
the margraveof Baden, continued to pursue prince Charles, 
crossed the river Neckar, and made peace with the circle nf 
Suabia. 

General Jourdan pehetrated into Germany, upon the 
Meuse, at the same time, took the city of Frankfort, and 
levied a contributioti of six million of livres in cash, and 
two millinA in supplies, July 22. At the same time the 
strong fortress 01 Koenighoflfen surrendered tp a divisioti 
of Jourdah's ar my > commanded by general Lefebre. Aug- 
nst 5, general Moreau met with a cneck from prince Lich- 
tenstein, near Kirchein 5 this he recovered by an attack 
upon Neresheim, the Austrians wei;e routed, and the French 
carried the place. 

Alarmed at these rapid strides 6f France in Italy and 
Germany, the emperor issued a proclamation to all his sub- 
jects, to* rally arouhd the standard of their country, Uieir 
constitution, and the laws, and thus concluded : <' Behold 
the stiM smoking ruins of Italy, the excesses and most in- 
human cruelties committed there ! Behdd the devastatioti 
which the once flourishing territories of Germany have suf- 
fered, Innnd^fed l)y the ai-mies d* the enemy, and yon can- 
not remain dubious about the terrible fate which tl^atened 
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«very countrjr, and every nation, on being invaded bjr such 
' terrible enemies." 

The armies continued their moTements. Prince Charles 
'made a sudden movefnentand attacked general Jourdan-— 
a terrible conflict ensued for fourteen hours ; the field was 
idispttted with such obstinate valour that the conflict ceased 
upon the field of action, through excessive fatisu'e | the car- 
nage was terrible, both parties withdrew. The next day, 
general Moreau advanced and took possession of Nordlin- 

fen, ami another severe action near Donawert compelled 
Vince Charles to retire and cross the Danube. General 
Jottrdan advanced and took possession of Newark and 
Castel. The Austrians retired behind the river Nab. 

Alarmed again for the fate of Germany, the emperor is- 
sued another proclamation, calling on the kingdom of Bo- 
hemia to enroll a militia for the sa^ty'of that kingdom. A 
JBtiction now took place between prince Charles and gen- 
eral Wertensleben — the prince availed himself of this uni- 
ted force, attacked Jourdan, and drove him from his posi- 
tion on the Nab, with the loss of 7000 men ; this junction, 
and this action opened an advantage to general Moreau,' 
which he improved by a splendid victory near the Lecl% 
which openea a passage for the French arms into the heart 
of Bavaria; Munich and Augsburg, were the trophies of 
these victories, August 2Sd and 24th. 

The elector of Bavaria sued for peace. A treaty of alli- 
ance offensive and defensive, was signed August £9, be- 
tween France and Spain. Prince Charles continued to 
press Jourdan, and be retired behind the Mayne, and from 
thence to Hamelberg, with the loss of 4000 men. The 
peace concluded this campaign in Germany, with the small 
states near the Rhine, laid the foundation of that league 
which afterwards became the confederation of the Rhine. 

This masterly stroke of Prince Charles, in unitins; with 
Wertensleben to overpower Jourdan, rendered the advance 
of Moreau into the heart of Bavaria easy ; but when a suc- 
cession of victories over Jourdan had weakened his force, 
and compelled him to retire, genend Moreau was left expos- 
ed : he soon felt his critical situation, and attempted to ex- 
tricate himself by a seasonable retreat; in which h^ ac<|ui- 
red more honor, than in his victorious advance. 

The Austrians pressed the French close and severe ; and^ 
• even the peasantry took up arms to revenge their sufferings.' 
In <b« mIdtfC of tins pwrssftt tn S«abia, Moreau made a bold 
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attack upon the advance guard of the Austrians, gsuned a 
decided advantage, killed, took and wounded 5,000 naen, 
with twenty pieces of cannon. 

September 2v— Generals Jourdan and Korean^ contidned 
to retire before the overpowering force of prince Charles, 
repressed the Rhine, and entered France, leaving a strong 
force in the fortress of Kehl. 

This fortress was invested bj prince Charles, with all 
the ardour of a conqueror ; the garrison made a desperate 
resistance : prince Charles, anxious to detach a part of this 
victorious army to the relief of Mantua, virhich continued to 
be close invested by general Bonaparte, and impatient of 
ever? moment's delay, brought his whole force to bear upon 
Kehl; and after a resistance of forty days, under the most 
desperate encounters, the prii|ce carried Kehl by a g0neral 
assault ; and drew off a part of his army to the relief of Man- 
tua. The same day, Mantua fell a conquest to the con- 
queror of Italy, about the 1st of February^t ITST. 



CHAP. XV. 

Sulnmssion of the Pope — triumphs of the campaign-^treaty 
pfCampo Porndo'-Hirwirnent of yknUon — capture of^Ha- 
ta — battle of the JVUe^conqif^st of Egypt^-^feat at ^cre 
— general nonaparte returns to Egypt — to France-^^new 
coalition. 

With the fall of Kehl and Mantua, the illustrious and 
splendid campaign of 1796, closed generally. On the 17th 
of November, died Catharine II., empress of Russia; and 
the great duke Paul, succeeded to the tlirone. 

Alter the fall of Mantua, all further resistance on the part 
Austria, ceased in Italy; and general Bonaparte advanced 
into the states of the pope under a fruitless resistance, and 
threatened Rome. His holiness addressed an affectionate 
lettcir to general Bonaparte, under the tender appell^ion of 
My dear sorif and by his envoys sued for peace : to which 
the general replied, with the respectful appellation of l^oly 
father^ settled a peace, and retired into Uie Tyrol, to meet 
pnnce Charles : a terrible action ensued-^eneral Bona* 
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fATte wasf victorious, 4iid prince Charles retreated with pre- 
cipitatioo into the heart ot Austria* 

The emperor took the alarm, and sued for peace ; a truce 
of six days was granted b^ ^neral Bonaparte ; a confer- 
encci was opened, the preliminaries drawn, and the peace 
of Campo Formio, guaranteed to France all her conquests 
in Italy. 

At tois time a general sketch of the successes of the war, 
was published at Paris, stating, <^ that from the 8th of Feb- 
ruary, 1793, to the 19th of February, 1797— France had 
gained 261 victories, including 31 pitched battles ; killed 
152,000 of the enemy ; taken 197,784 prisoners, 288 strong 
places, 319 forts, camps, or redoubts, 7,965 pieces of can- 
non, 187,762 guns, 4,316,150 pounds of powder, 207 stan- 
dards, 5,486 horses, &c. &c* 

This treaty stipulated with the emperor of Germany for 
the relief of the marquis La Fayette from the horrors of the 
prison of Olmuts ; and the marquis, with bis wife and daugh- 
ter returned into France. Lord Malmsburr was sent, the 
SOth of June, by the English court, to negotiate a peace at 
Lisle, and returned the Ist of September without effecting 
his purpose. i 

At this time, the republic of Genoa was united to France, 
under the name of the Ligurian republic. The young hero 
of Italy now returned in triumph to France, NoremliJr 24, 
1797, after having accomplished in one campaij^n what Lew- 
is the XI., Charles VIIL, Lewis Xlf., Francis I., Charles 
IX., Henry IV^ Lewis XIV. and XV. kings of France, had 
each in his feign attempted to accomplish, at the expense of 
the best blood and treasures of France, and failed. This 
Toung hero was not only ^' older when he came hack," but 
lUustriottS in arms ; tne trump of fame had proclaimed 
the successes of this ever memorable campaign, to France, 
to Europe, and to the world. 

Alarmed at the triumphant popularity of the conqueror 
of Italy, upon his return into France, the directory began to 
tremble in their seats, and to provide for their safety $ this 
they soon found in their fleet at Toulon. 

The directory assembled and equipped this fleet, with all 
possible expedition, consisting of 17 ships of the line, and 
15,000 men, destined for a secret expedition upon foreign 
jBervice,and gave the command to general Bonaparte. Qn 
the 9th of April, 1798, general Bonaparte left Paris^ afld» 
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repaired to Toulon totiJce the command of this armamei^j 
and on the 19th set sail. 

ITiis fleet was watched hy an English fleet of equal force, 
under the conimand of lord Nelson, oflT the straits of Gih« 
raltar, to intercept their passage to Ireland, shuuld tlieji^t- 
tempt it, as was then contempbted. j 

Upon the first tidings of tne sailing of the Toulon fleet, \ 
his lordship pursued up the Mediterranean, and at Malta 
learnt the fate of that island, which the French had taken 
in their passage. He next sailed to the coast of Egypt, anil 
reconnoitered the haj of Aboukir. Not finding the French 
fleets he sailed to the coast of Syria. Not findii^the French 
upon this coast, he returned to Egypt; and to nis great joy 
discovered the (leet in tiie bay of* Aboukir, anchoced close 
under the forts and batteries of the harbor, in the iorxsk of 
a crescent, at the distance of about one cable's length from 
each other, with the Le Orient, admiral Br:ueyeSf in the 
centre. 

Daring his lordship's passage to, and return from Syria* 
the French fleet had arrived^ anchored in the bay, and laoA-. 
ed the general with his army, &5;. His lordship, on the af% 
tcrnoon of the first of August, upon his first arrival, gave«a 
immediate signal for an attack, in the foUowing order :— < 
The fleet to advance in two divisions ; the. fint to past 
^vithin the French, between their fleet and the land ; the 
second division to pass without their fleet; the two van 
ships to engage the Le Orient in the centre of the French 
fleet, and the other ships to engage the ships of the Freach 
lying between them. The signal was obeyed without ai)j 
other accident, than the grounding of the Cullodenj» in the 
fivst attempt to pass between the French and the land : this 
ship served as a guide to the rest of the . division, and bad 
no share in the action. * 

In this position of the two fleets, the action commenced ;• 
the conflict was terrible ; the French made a desperate re- 
sistance ; but before the half of their fleet which were not 
engaged, could slip their cables, and come into action, the 

" hS."®*** ^^^^ ^*^* *"^ ^^^^ "P' ^^^ *** exploMiun which 
.J *'Wedeepto its centre, and filled the dark vault of 

wprA^^i*/^ its blaze. The rest of the fleet engaged, were 
w*rH ^1.^ taken; and the half which were not engaged » 
mRmA* f ?" •" ^^^ W» ®^^®P^ two— these were after- 
mament of it gea. Thus fell at one fatal blow, the vast air. 
Ion. 
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Not 90 the general — he with ht« arm j were vpoti tfie 
heights of Alexasdria, witnessing the destruction of his 
fleet, in the midst of a cannonade whose flashing thunders* 
like the bursting of Etna, filled with horror the solemnity of 
l^entig^t scene, and diffused terror and distress throng the 
honitirs of the gloom. 

General Bonaparte planted his eagles, without opposition, 
upon the walls or Alexandria ; from thence, by easj march- 
es he penetrated to Cairo, which, in its turn, fell an easj con* 
quest. The resistance of the beys was feeble ; the conquer- 
or brought them into subjection by an artful policy, flatters- 
ins some, encouraging others in their party quarrels, and hy 
ftuodoin^ the obstinate by force. By these means, be soon 
placed himself at their head, as a conqueror, and at Grand 
Cairo be settled the government, and gave law to Egypt* 
General Bonaparte left a small force to protect his new goT« 
emment, and marched his army into Syria, to plant his 
espies at Jerusalem, and give law to that country. 

His march was rapid and unmolested, until he appeared 
before the commandingcity of 8t. Jean de Acre, (a seaport 
of Syria) $ it became absolutely necessary to conquer this 
place before he could accomplish his plan. He set dtmn 
before the city, opened his trenches, and began the attack ; 
upon the first appearance of a breach, he ordered an assault 
-^the attempt was made, but the desperate resistance of 
the besieged, added to a galling fire from the small squad- 
ron of Sir Sidney Smith, (which raked the French from the 
bay as they advanced to the charge,) obliged the column to 
rejnre ; general Bonaparte ordered the charge to be renew* 
ed-^the French advanced with great firmness and impetu- 
twity $ the conflict was terrible ; the trenches before the 
etty w^e filled with heaps of slain ; the resistance was 
desperate ; the French retired ; and night closed the awful 
conflict. The next day, the general ordered the assault to 
be renewed ; the issue became the same. Stung with cha- 
^nat the repulse of his invincible legions, and fired with 
indignation at the obstinate resistance^ he ordered the as- 
sault to be renewed : his army exhausted with the fatigues 
imd distresses of the conflict, and sholcked with the horrid 
stench sf their comrades, who lay in heaps in the trenches, 
(now become putrid by the heat of the climate,) and over 
whom they had to march to the assault ^ one regiment dar- 
ed to disobey the order. 
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Struck with astonishment at the b^ld- refusal aadlbftr- 
ing a general revolt, the hero of Italy, and conqocroc ^ 
£gypt, abandoned his enterprise ; beat a retreat ; led back 
his army into Eg j()t, and returned to Cairor 
• Here he gave a grand fete in honor of the eonqoest of 
Syria, and inflicted a severe punishment spon ^e regiment 
which disobeyed at Acre, by causing them to march ifi re- 
view, with their arms reversed, and slung behind their 
backfi# This severity of punishment, settled again the dis* 
cipline of his army. 

General Bonaparte settled the government of Egypt, 
proceeded to Alexandria, witere he ordered a frigate to be 
m readiness to attend him, wrote, and delivered a sealed 
letter to general Kleber, selected his favorite, general Ber- 
thier, embarked on board the frigate, and set sail for 
France. 

When the time had expired for general Kleber to open 
his letter, he found to his astonishment, that the general had 
abandoned his arm^, returned to France, atid appointed 
him • his successor in the army of Egypt. General Kle- 
Wr shewed to the general officers his new commission, and 
assumed the command-in general orders. 

General Bonaparte, after several hair4»readth escafies 
from the English croizers, arrived in France ; landed near 
the place where he had ejnbtrked the preceding year, and 
repaired directly to Paris. Here he was hailed as l^e'de* 
livercr of FratMse. 

During his absence, new scenes had been opened, new 
and distressing events had occurred. The arms of France 
had been weakened, her i^esoarces had declined, the eonfi- 
dence and energies of the nation had sunk, the government 
enfeebled, and the constitution almost a cypher. France, 
in his absence, fitted out the Brest fleet, with ^oopa toas- 
skt the insurgents in Ireland $ they were taken and deS' 
troyed by the English on their passage, and the expedition 
failed. 

A new coalition was* formed December 18, 1^96, between 
■England, ' Russia and Austna, to co-operate in the war 
^;ainst France. Old field raareschal Suwarrow was afin 
pointed to the command of the Uussian and Austrian army, 
destined to the conquest of Italy. This artny to be paid by 
England and Austria. 
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CHAP. XVI. 



G^nend Suwfirrow emUrs Italf'^haUU of Switzerloiut-^ 
iavasiim of HoUandf-^iSreneral Bomparte JlnJ^ Constd'-^ 
hmiUe of JliiarengO'--''4nfBrmiLmaekine'''^orthern armed 
neutrtdUp'-''peac6 of lam^vilte-r'^ttr. between tSpain arid 
Fdvtngidr-bcMe of Copcnfiogen. 

General So warrpw entei*ed Ital j bj the way of the Tj* 
roL The citj, of Mantua fell an easy conquest; together 
with the other citiea t>f Italy,, takeii by general Bonaparte, 
and the French generals Mc^Donald, Angereau and otiiers, 
retired before the cooqneror. 

At this.tliQe ,the . war. raged generaliy. ; general Jourdan 
crosaed the Rhine and ii;ook Manheim ^Jarcn 2, 1799. Gen- 
eral^ Bonaparte was then in Syria. General Massena was 
stationed ifi/Stwit^rlaml, where he was watched by prince 
Charles upon the Rhine^ and another Austrian army which 
lay towards Vienna. 

Snwarrow in his march, took possession of all the cities 
apd strong holds in Italy ^in the name of the emperor of 
Ro^ia 1 this excited jealousy and distrust in the coalition. 
England cheeked her supplies, Austria grew cold ; prince 
Ch^^rles neglected the necessary arrangements, to form a 
necessary co-operation* 

As Suwarrow approached Switzerland, to attack Masse- 
na, the French general antippated Ihs movement, commen- 
ced a desperate attack upon the Austrian army which 
watched him on the side of Vienna, routed and destroyed 
it, before Suwarrow could pass the mountains and aiiord 
assistanee. He thenb^ a sudden movement tell upon Su- 
warrow with his vtctorioas troops ; the conflict was short, 
but terrihJe ; Suwarrow was beaten* obliged to take advan- 
tage of the mountains, file offlnto Germany, and secure his 
re&eat. Here he proposed to form a junction with prince 
Charles, who refused. 

Hitsoid hero of the north, this champion o%'er the Turks, 
this conqueror of Warsaw and of Itiily, was recalled by his 
master, banished the. court, and died in disgrace. Massena 
held his strong position in Switzerland. The Austrian ar- 
my in Italy advanced and laid siege to Genoa ; the English 
IB. c6-operatioH with Russia made a descent upon Holland, 
and took and carried off the Dutch fleet,.Septeiiy»er 1 ^ at 
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the same time thej landed a strong foree vnder the com- 
mand of the Dttke of York, and attempted the conquest •€ 
Holiami. This opened a new scene-^tue thitdk and Ff>ench 
united their forces^ and, hy a sneeession of victories, the 
Dttke nf York, witli his English and Rnssian armj, were 
compelled to sign a conven^n, and resign npthe Onldi 
fleet which they had carried off a few months before, as a 
pledge for the safe embarkation of their army. This eonven- 
tton was the second voinme of the eld convention of eloster 
seven in Hanover, in the old seven years war. ^ 

In the midst of these events, general Bonaparte arrived at 
Parts, hy the eflbtts of his friends put himself at the bead of 
a small military foree, appeared at the hall of the natioftri 
council, entered with his sword drawn, and at the point of 
the bayonet dissolved their sitting and power, loetoea upUie 
ball, took the key, and retired. Sieyes and others of the 
directory were in the^secret^^ey immediately framed a 
new constitution, after the fermtif tiie old Roman consular 

fovernment, with three consid^, a senate, &c., and genecat 
(onaparto was elected first' consul for ten years, December 
13, 1799. 

During the operationsin Holland, the Bullish seized on 
the city of Rome, and the Roman States m Italy. The 
consul addressed a letter to the king of England on the sub- 
ject of peace, and at tlie same time assembled an ariiiy of 
reserve at Dijon ; organized the government, put himself 
at the head of the army of Dijon, croS8e<l the Alps, and ap- 
peared on the plains of Italy before the Austrian general 
(who was pressing the siege of Genoa) had knowledge of 
\m movements. 

Placed between two fires, he raised the siege and retired 
to meet the consul^ who awaited htm on the plains of Ma- 
rengo: here the conflict which was to decide the fate of 
Italy, commenced, in the morning; the Austrians advan- 
ced on to the plain, the consul retired and took his position 
in a strpng defile in a pass of the mountains; the convict 
was desperate, 'the consul resisted the impetuomty of the 
Austrian attacks, until a column of fresh troops, (posted by 
design fifteen miles distant) were conveyed in waggons to 
the scene of acti<ln ; this column, with ttieir brave general 
Dessatx at their head, entered the pass, and rushed Uke a 
torrent upon the plain, /overwhelming all opposition ; the 
conflict was short, the carnage terrible, and the gallant Des- 
saix crowned with his d^th the victory of Marengo, 
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^ Tbb jiciioa was of itoelf a campaigft ; the army of Am9^ 
tria was destroyed, her power id Italy siibdued, asd all 
Italy TOGoytreo to Frsnca The consul, by a rapid inoye- 
ment, entered Milan witboat oppdftitton, and enjoyed tii« 
trinm^i. June 4thf-^He dispersed the remnant of tlie 
Atiotrianaat Montebello, andaetiled an armistiee for Italy^ 
Jwe lOtbf and eatablisbed the Claalpine Republic I'be 
moyementfton the Rhine, bad been stayed daring these im-* 
portant movements of the consol. 

Go the IBtb of July, ^neral Moreao gained an important 
ifictoryrovcr the Aukrians at flienhein, and again at New- 
burg on the 28th $ these successes were followed by prelim- 
inaiies of peace, which we^e signed at Paris, July 28, 1800* 

Paul, en^peror of Rttssia» mane the first motion for a con« 
vention, for an armed neutrality, which was followed by a 
conventian of all the northern powers, December 24. 

At tUs time an attempt was made upon the life of the 
1st Consul by the infernal machine (so called) as be rode 
to the theatre $ this machine was about the size of a barrel^' 
filled with gunpowder, and spikes, bullets, &c., instruments 
of deatb, with a machinery to strike fire for an explosion, 
like tlie torpedo, which coold be regulated for any particu* 
lar time. 

.This machine was placed in the way of tl^.e Consul where 
bis carriage would pass, that evening, to the opera, and the 
explosion took effect, directly after the Consul had passed $ 
the shock and alarm were gi^eat, some of the materials were, 
thrown oyer the tops of the houses, but no essential damage 
was done. The Clonsul passed on to the opera, without- 
regarding the. event, staid the usual time, and retired . 

Notwithstandii^ the preliminaries of peace were signed 
between France aud Austria, the French pushed their ad< 
vances in Italy,, and Germany ^ they seized on Tuscany,, 
and met with a check in .Italy, which occasioned thearmis** 
taee of Treviso. They penetrated on the Danube near to 
Vienna, which caused the convention of Lune\illei between, 
^stria and France, January 28, 1801. The definitive treaty 
wa9i signed Febniary 2S. 

:jOn the Ifit of January, 1 801, the English assembled a fieet 
at St. Marmorice, for the purpose ot conquering Egypt— the 
cfKnmand of this armament was given<to Lord iCeith, and 
be set sail on the 27th of February ; all Egypt was subdued 
in one campaign ; the French army taken by capitulation^ 
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and sent back to Frtnce^ and Egypt was restored to the 
Tarka, May 1803. 

At thia time Spain proclaimed war against Portagal, which 
was settled in one month by- the treaty of Badafoa. 

A new convention waa now. efiected between £ngland 
and Rttftsia) and tlie preliminaries of a general peace were 
signed at London, October 1, 1801. The storm of war was 
new hushed throughout the worlds for the first time, since, 
thrjrear 1793. 

Ine northern confederacy in 1800, which supported their 
armed neutrality, gave a general alarm in England ; they 
remembered the depredations which formerly ravaged their 
island, from the mouth of the Baltic, and they were jealous 
of this confederacy^ and resolved to suppress it 

The English laid an embargo upon all the ships and ves- 
aels of Russia, Denmark and Sweden ; and dispatched a 
fleet, under, the command of lord Nelson, to attack the Da- 
nish fleet in the harbor of Copenhagen, August, 1801. The 
Danes collected their whole i]eet,to the number of twenty- 
e^t sail of the line, in the harbor of Copenhagen, under 
cover of their forts and batteries ; they also constructed a 
nomber of floating batteries for the occasion, and put their 
harbor in the best possible state of defence. 

iiOrd Nelson entered the Baltic sound, and with great 
labor, warped his fleet through the passage, where a fleet 
had never passed before, and by this means,<entere;d the har- 
bor of Copenhagen with a fair wind. The Danes were pre- 
pared, and the action qommeuced: here the thunders of 
Aboukir were renewed $ the attack was fierce and terrible 
•^the resistance firm, desperate and bloody. Tlie carnage 
on board the batteries was so great, that they were repeat- 
edly manned from the shores, with fresh troops. The can- 
noUade from the fleets, the batteries, the forts and the 
^horea^ was awfully sublime; their thunders shook the 
land, the ocean and the heavens ; the^fleets swam in blood : 
the Danes were subdued ; and awful was the scene of sii- 
leoce, solemnity and gloom that jensued. 

His lordship landed in person, attended the king, settled 
a peace, and conducted the shattered remains of the Danish 
fleet in triumpli to England. Thi^s peace severed the nor- 
thern confederacy, and brought Hussta into an alliance 
against France. 
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Sevolution in 8t Domingo — eharaeUr of the Black Chi^s 
"■^conquest of Hmover-^first Consm chosen for Uf^^ 
"inade emperor of Franee^^-^Jhtstrian war-^feM of Vumm 
-----hittle of AuderlUxr^eaee with Aushior-^war between 
Engtand and Spain. 

" A general joy was diffused throughout Europe and Amer- 
ica. This was of short coDtinuance'^the rage of liberty 
and equality io France, early in the revolution, had abolish- 
ed slavery m all the French 'West-India Islands ; a violent 
revolution of liberty and equality commenced immediately 
at St Domingo, which raged with all the horrors of rapine, 
murders, massacres and confiscation ; the beautiful town of 
Cape Frapcois was in ruins, and the blacks in 4rms ; the 
whites and people of color were the victims of their rage. 

The consul embraced this calm to check this violence in 
the colonies— he had lost the confidence of the army of 
Egypt, by deserting them, and he could place no confidence 
in an army who in nis absence had murdered their general, 
(Kteber) ; he appointed general Le Clerc to the command, 
and sent out this army of Egypt to subdue the rebel blacks 
in St. Domingo. The blacks made a desperate resistance— 
the horrors of St Domingo exceeded the horrors of Egypt 
and Syria, and the swords of tiie blacks, together with thQ 
fatal Wesit-India climate, ruined and destroyed tlie whole 
bf this army ; the blacks maintained their liberty, and es- 
tablished the kingdom of Hayti, 180S. It is worthy of no- 
tice, that in the Inland of St Domingo, African slavery first 
commenced, and here they first obtained their liberty^ and 
established an independent government. 

During this revolution in St Domingo, appeared, Tousant, 
Christophe, and other Chiefs, who possessed strong minds, 
great dignity, firmness, and strength of character, with a 

feneral knowledge of men and things, joined to a correct 
nowiedge of the military art They made a figure at the 
head of their armies, which commanded obedience and res- 
pect ; their troops were regularly formed and disciplined, 
their cause wasllie desperate cause of liberty, and they de- 
fended it with desperate valour, and they rose superior to 
Frepch tactics, discipline and intrigue. 
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When thej had organized and establi^ed their govern - 
iDent, there appeared at tlie head of it, and of the several 
defMrtments, a description of characters, fully competent 
§0 the dlitiea of their statioas, and the gorernmeDt was, and 
cootinuea to be, administered, with energy, wisdom, firm- 
Desa and dignity ; commerce and the plantations fioarish, 
and the government, and the laws are respected ia the 
kins;dom of Hayti. 

The peace of Earope remained undisturbed until June T, 
1803. At this time, England, alarmejd at the growing pow- 
er of the French, declared war. The consul had been cos* 
Btitfited consul for ten years more, after the first term of ten 
jrears should expire, and afterwards bad been elected coa« 
•ul for life, by a sobscriptiTe Yote of morie than three million 
of dtizens ; and his military preparations had excited a 
general alarm in Europe, particularly in England, on ac- 
coant of the hostile movements upon the French coasts—-* 
'fliey had evacuated Egypt, the 16th of Mar, and called 
l,c»aie their fleet and troops, for the defence of their island. 
'^X^he consul announced to the nation, that England had de- 
£;tored war; and made great preparations upon the coast, 
i't^r ^^ invasion of England ; sent a strong military ibrce 
'nt<f the west of Germany, and seized on Euinover, the be* 
^^Ji£ary dominions of George III., king of England, June, 

' -jtie tfirit of the French nation was hig^, at this time : 
jovasion of England, with ddemda est Cartiiago^ (Car- 
^^gy^ in"«* ^ destroyed,) became thie order of the day; 
ii»^^^ galHes and small-craft, were built and collected froni 
Ikp^^I^^ ports of France and Holland, and asseml^led at 
m\l f^^ei soldiers were trained daily, in the order of em- 
Bo^KJ^ and disembarking ; a seneral alarm prevailed in 
6ar^' Xm\j •«* ***« consul reigned in the hearts of the French 

tieof^^ |i^«°*'^"s°*^ ^^ ^«^J«*ty had been checked in some 
X't^^ Z?^ • decree of the directory, prohibitiDg the circu- 
^t^^^ ^£ foreign newspapers ia France, in 1797. This 




n ^ S-V-^^H^"^ ^ "'*':^ *^« difference of characters, and 
* ^ ^ ' ^c times, m France. 

^ marquis La Fayette (who had been rcfetscd 
^1 Bonaparte, ai the peace of Campo Formi^from 

w 
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tiie dungeon of Olmutz.) was called upon to give his stib- 
flcriptiTc vote to the first censui, for consul for life, be ad- 
dressed this note to the consul : 

<< The marquis La Fajette presents his coaipUments to 
general Bonaparte, and will most cheerfullj give him bis 
vote for first consul for life, provided he will restore ffee* 
dom of speech, and freedom of the press to the French peo- 
ple." The consul returned this reply : " General Bona- 
parte returns his compliments .to the marquis La Fayette, 
and assures him, that should he comply with his wishes, 
neither the marquis La Fayette, nor general Bonaparte, 
would be in France in six months." This difference of 
character caused the difference in the affairs of France, and 
gave her at this time, the power of distressing her ancient 
rival. . " 

The consul signified to the marquis La Payette, that he 
might retire upon one of his estates, remote from Paris : the 
marqnis withdrew. . Jealousy, distrust and apprehension 
prevailed throughout England; parties ran high in the cab- 
inet ; the government and the nation were alive to their 
common safety; and the. military kept the peace, 

Austria, alarmed for the safety of Europe, joined in a new 
confederacy against Franee, to give a checK to the move- 
ments against England. She assembled a powerful force 
in Suabia, upon the Danube, under general Mac, who took 
w his head -quarters at the strong and commanding position 
ofUlm. 

TheHndish were successful in the East and West IndieSji 
and took the island of Demerara. The consul caused gen- 
erals Pichegru and Moreau to be arrested in Paris : Piche- 
gru died in his prison, and Moreau was banished, and fled 
to America, where he remained until 1813. . . 

This year the eipperor of Russia, Alexander, (who had 
succeeded to the throne uppn the death of his father Paul) 
made great movements to Co-operate with England and 
Austria against France. This year a new revolution took 
place in the French government, and an imperial govern- 
ment was established May 5 ; the consul was vested with 
tiie imperial dignity, and crowned by the pope at Paris, by 
the almost unanimous voice of the nation August 11, 1804. 

The emperor continued his operations upon th&coast,and 
tiie invasion of England became every day more popular in 
France, and more alarming in England, and increase^ tl>& 
Ifreparatinns for.defence and security. 

32 
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Duribg these opermtions, the cmpetor put himsetf at th^ 
hetd of the army of fo^land (so called,) and by a sudden 
movement passed the bndge df Stra^nrg, and appeared in 
Saabia, before Ulm, October, 1805. The same Tapid more- 
ments which brought him bdbre this city, oUiged general 
Mac to abandon it, almost without resistance, and fed tiie 
French soldiers to say-— <* Our emperor makes ns use onr 
legs, if we do not nse our muskets^" 

General Mac retired dc(wn the Danube; the emperor 
mirsiied by forced inarches, penetrated to Vienna, took it 
November 14, left a garrison, and filed off witii his army in* 
to M6ravia to meet the emperdr Alexander, with ^s R«9- 
t^ianarmy. The two young emperors lay in s^htofeseh 
other several days; when the emperor mpoleonmadea 
sudden retrogade movement : this deceivea the emperor 
Alexander, who suspected his enemy was about to mak^ 
his escape. 

The emperor Napolebn retired several miles, aikl made s 
halt upon ah eminence, to observe tiie motions of his enemy. 
The emperor Alexander put his army in motion to purste ; 
and in order to intercept his retreat, he detached adiviaion 
of his army, with orders to gain the rear of Ae emperer Na- 
poleon : such a movement on the part of the king of Prus- 
sia, towards old mareschal Daun in Silesia, proved ^tal to 
the enierprizc. 

Napoleon saw the resul^he had caught Alexander hi 
the trap he had set for him, and exclaimed, << Thev will all 
be given into my hands beituire n^f He ordered a chai^ge 
to be made upon the detached division : the onset was vio- 
lent; they were overthrown with great slaughter; put t» 
the sword, or driven at the point of the bayonet into a 
neighboring lake, whei^e they almost all pedshed. A gen- 
eral charge was then made upon the main body of the Rus- 
sian army; the conflict was shoK, the carnage was great, 
and the victory decisive, Decembe/ fi, 1805. The emperors 
drew off their armies, settled a' peace, and the emperor 
Alexander returned, with bis shattered army into Russia* 

Tlie emperor Napolecm returned to Vienna, settled a 
peace with the emperor, which stripped him oftfie title of 
emperor of Germany, and of his ctominione in the Tyrol, 
(these were added to Italy) and left him only the title of 
.emperor of Austria. This Slow seared the union of the 
Germanic body, and left them without a head. The e^mpe- 
ror Napoleon then led back his victorious atmy in trivmfA 
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iaio France^agaiQ posted them on the eeabeardy aod retired 
tohispalaoe. 

The invasion of England was again renewed ; the succes- 
ses of the last year^ had kindled anew the zeal and ardor of 
the nation^ and the disasters, of the allies, had as greatly 
depressed the English nation ; all was anxiety and alarm. 

Thus we Se^ that Napoleon, under the imperial crown, 
in one campaign, had tnumphed over the grand coalition* 
in the capital of Aosiria; triumphed over the emperor of 
Russia in the famous battle and peace of Austerlitz ; tri- 
umphed over the Germanic bodjr, bj deposing their head ; 
and over the house of Austria, hy annexms the countij of 
the Tyrol, to the conquests of France in fialj ; and made 
bis enemies support the war. 

The easj access to Ulni, was the first fruits of the con- 
federation of the Rhine, which commenced as early as Au- 
gust %79Q. The object of this confederation was, to with- 
draw the small states near the Rhine from the contest 
between the freat rival powers, and prevent .their becoming 
^^heperpetaaltheatre of war* 

The emperor Napoleon, hj his powerful forces upon the 
coast, overawed the republic of Holland; changed their 
couatittttion.; placed at their head a tool of his own, under 
the title of eraod pensionary : and thus assumed the do- 
minion of Holland, 1805. England at this time issued let* 
ters of marque aad reprisal against Spain, to prosecute the 
.WAr which bad been declared the 14U) of December, 1804. 



CHAP, xyiii. 

Emperor ^upoUon on the throm of Cliarleinagne''''iattk 
of TraMgait^'^or^ederaiionpfths Bhine'^Prussim war 
-^^battU ^ Jena;, of EyUm; of FriedUtnd'-'^peace of 
TiliU'^Jaerlin Beeree-^rtoity of Pontmnbleau — nayonne 

. Iheree^uU of Qiark$ JF., and Ferdinand VIL — cap- 
twrt of MauinA. 

On the 1st of May, 1805, the emperor Napoleon was 
crowded king of Itaiv. Again the Franks were gratified 
tosae ASttecessor of Charkmagne upon the throne ofFraace, ^ 
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and the f ron crown of the Romans placed upon the head of 
an emperor of the west. The spirit of the nation was hig^^ 
but the conscription began tosaU,andtiie conscripts begaii 
to be sent to the armies, chained in pairs; internal gloom 
and pnurmur, begun to dampen the spirit Of patriotism^ and 
the voice of applause. 

The senate of Genoa decreed the union of the Ligurian 
Republic with France. Tlie English made a daring attempt 
to burn the flotilla in the harbour of Boulogne with carcases ; 
hut failed, August Sl^and the general preparations for inva- 
sion went forward. 

October 21, 1805, — During these great preparations for 
the invasion of England, the combined fleets of France and 
Spain, lay secure in the harbour of Cadiz ; but the blockade 
of the English under Lord Nelson was so close, as to cut 
off all supplies bj water; and the supplies from the country 
failed, and they were obliged to change their position. 

To effect this, they put to sea in order to gain the port of 
Toulon. Loixl Nelson pursued, and the fleets wer^ sooii in 
feiffht of each other off the cape of Trafalgar, llie combin- 
ed fleet, to the number of twenty ot thirty sail, moved in 
the form of a crescent, under an easy sail, before the wind. 

AVhen Lord NelsoA came up, he ordered his fleet to bear 
down upon the enemy in two divisions, break through then- 
line, and commence the attack. The signal was obeyed, 
and the action commenced. 

The thunders of the Nile, and of Copenhagen were re- 
newed ; the conflict became general ; the battle was des- 
perate, and the carnage terrible. The Eneli^ were victo- 
rious ; the allies lost the greatest part of their fleet, taken, 
sunk, or destroyed, and fte remnant made their escape to 
Toulon. 

Thus failed the threat of the emperor Napoleon. " I will 
eat my christmas dinner in Lopdon." Nelson the great; 
the hero of Aboukir ; of Copenhagen ; of, Trafalgar, &c%^ 
the champion of the ocean; the pride; the boast, and the 
ornament of his country, and his country's arms, crowned 
with his death the victory of Trafalgar. • 

The emperor Napoleon had ventured to sa^, that he should 
keep his ctiristmas in London ; this was fixing a day; this 
rendered certain, what had before been dnly conjecture, that 
he was in earnest, and that he intended to lead the enter- 
prise in person ; the whole political horisou was at thih time 
dark and gloomy, this gloom was heightened in America, 



J^idil&rt ^iittdi' rift high) by atotat «tI^eof fhe ftin atwid- 
iaj U sublime display of the itugesty of t^« heavenly bod- . 
i«9v)JuIy 12, 1606. 

A i<e^liition origjtilited in tiie Hoitse of Ldrds, attd paaaed 
Ibe iiado&al emnicil, for the aboUtion of slavery, ami aft 
tkkf time a treaty mL» s^aed st Paris betiveen France and 
the States of Bavaria, Wirtembmi;, Baden, and several 
smaller German States, each as Lower Saxony and Hesse 
Cttssel,by which these States renounced their connetion 
with the German empire, and ander the name of the con- 
federation of the Rhine, placed themselves under the pro- 
teetioA of Prance. This closed the compact of the conied- 
eratton of the Rhine, which had been so longiin agitation* 
This confederation opened to France a free access into 
the heart of Germany, and brought the two great powers of 
- Austria and Prussia, upon their frontier ; destroyed at one 
M^w all that chain of barrier towns which had called fordi 
the genius of a Yaubanin the reign of Lewis XIY., and been 
the object of all succeeding treaties, for the safety both ef 
France and Germany. 

This treaty opened to France an easy passa^ to the cap- 
iM& of all the States of Germany ; and the nval spirit be- 

I tween Prussia and Austria, which Lewis XIV. had sown, 
a&d Lewis XV. had cherished, now gave the emperor Na*- 
l^oieon an opportunity to improve it 

England and Russia, alarmed at the gigantic strides df 
France, formed a new coalition with Prussia, to protect the 
king against the encroachments of the emperor of France ; 
and to strengthen the defence of^nglana. The emperof 
Napoleon was now prepared for the campaign, to defeat 
^b coalition* 

He had rept the first fruits of the conquest Over the di- 
vided rival States of Austria and Prussia, by humbling the 
house of Austria, whilst the king of Prussia remained an 
inactive spectator ; he was' now prepared to srtrip the an' 
cient laurels from the brows of the other rival, and sheiHf" 
to the king ^ Prussia the truth of this sacred maiim, << that 
a house divided agaitist itself must falL" 

; The emperor Napoleon knew,, and the king of Prussia 

ought io have known it, that a union of Prussia with AuS- 

I tria, would have prevented the defeat of general^ Mac at 
Ulmj if not, it would have prevented the fall of Vienna, 

' and giten the emperor of R^sia time to unite his forces ; 

r .. ' *32 
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tills would have produced the 8a,ioe el^ls^as rfwnltiM fnom 
the same union at Leimic, 1813. 

' This was now too late, the die was cast, Austria was 
humbled, and Prussia stood alone. France held Haftover 
by conquest in 1803. The emperor Napoleon had conehid- 
ed a treaty at Paris with the Russian Minister. Tliis treaty 
the emperor Alexander refused to ratify, prepared 1» co- 
operate against France, and published his manifesto. 

The French pressed upon the borders of Prus(sia, and 
occasioned a coltision, and rencoiinter. PxhiGe Lewis of 
Prussia was killed, and war commenced ; both parties were 
prepared for action, both sovereigns took the field ; and tiie 
emperor of Russia put his army in motion to co-operate. 

The emperor Napoleon advanced into Germanj: at the 
head of the victorious army of the Danube^ the two armies 
met at Jena, (a strong town in Lower Sa:xony,) the conflict 
was terrible, the victory decisive ; the Prussians fied-^the 
French pursued into the heart of Prussia, the king reinfor* 
ced as he retired, until winter checked the operations of 
the cam^ign, and the emperor took up his winter quarters 
in Prussia, and watched the king. 

The Prussians hoped to take advantage of their climate, 
and engage the French, by surprise, in their quarters^ Ac- 
cmtlTngly, the king at dead of night, in the severity of win- 
ter, attacked the emperor Napoleon by surprise, in his camp 
at JSyhm. A terrible conflict and carnage ensued, tlie vet- 
erans of the Danube, of Austerlitz, and of Jena, were firm, 
and unshaken, the attack was well concerted, and welkexe- 
outed, and as well resisted ; both parties claimed the victory, 
and took up their quarters. 

With the opening of the spring, the emperor Napolebn 
commenced his operations. Dantztc and ConigSDui^h, 
were the trophies of his victories. The Prussians retired 
behind the Pi'cgel, where they met the Russians 5 Napoleon 
advanced ; the two armies met at Fried land; Here the fate 
of Prussia was sealed, by an action as grez^, as importimt, 
and as decisive as either of the two armies had experienced ; 
the victory was complete. 

The allies sued forpeace, and the emperor Napoleon 
dictated the peace of Tilsit, which guaranteed the mend- 
ship of Alexander, and secured his safe seturn into Russia. 
^ ifpened all Prussia tb the arms of Napoleon, stripped tlie 
Ijog of ail but the name of king, with a scanty pittante to 



8«|)piirt it, and goamiiteed the peice of Gemiaa j, Jvne 26, 
1807. This treaty secured to the omperor NapoleoDy the 
whole sea-coast from Riga, on the confines of Russia, to 
Bayomie, on the confines of Spain« - ^ 

Kapoleon repaired to Berlin, and passed his Berlin de- 
cree, interdicting all commerce with England ; and had 
hi^ expectations, that this decree wouldbanish all Eng- 
liwi commerce from the continent. This was one of those 
decrees which called forth the noted orders in council in 
England, which together, distressed neutral commerce, ex- 
eited general oomplatnt in America, and caused the war 

with France^ 1812. 

A general blockade bj the British ships of war and arm^ 
ed vessels took place on the coast of Europe, and in the 
Baltic; also a proclamation calling in alt their seamen 
abroad, in whatever service. l*his brought on collisions 
between British armed vessels and neutrals, and involved 
the question of the right of search. ' 

The piesident of the United States issued his proclama- 
tion, forbiddins all intercourse with British ships of war : 
this expelled uie English naval force from the American 
ports. These orders of council, led the emperor of Russia 
to«declare^ war against Eng^d, July S.T. 

The expedition into Prussia, being tlius closed, the liber- 
ties of Germany sealed by the treaty of Tilsit, and Russia 
engaged in a war with England ; all further coalition in the 
north with England was closed. Napoleon now was at lib- 
erty to turn his attention to the peninsula. He led back his 
troops in triumph again into France, stationed them upon 
the sea-board, and repaired again to. his palace. 

Parties ran high this year in America ; the English, as 
well as the French^ had envied her prosperous commerce; 
and having realized that America was enriched upon the 
quarrels of Europe, they had both struck her a severe blow, 
by their decrees, and orders in council. This blow brought 
America into the continental svstem, in November, 1807. 
A. national embargo comn;ienceo, which lasted seven years, 
and finally resulted in a war with England, and terminated 
at the peace of 1815. 

A new. field of operations opened to employ the energies 
of Napoleon^ helnu^ aspired to the universal sovereignty of 
•Europe, if not of the world, and found it necessary to hold 
the dominion of Spain, in order to accomplish his plans. 
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He rtMMbcna, «k«t Portent mifNeH^ wUMwmt^ 
SpaiB, aad that en (he seqnes&ation of Alfriioiizo H^&tl- 
ifiiest 1 139} it had bean aaited into a kingdom f that SpMii 
had agaia recovered it in 15B0y aad agata k waa seqaeater- 
ed bj the dulse of Braganza^ 1640 ; he knew that it wimid 
beau object with ^)aiii,agaiB to recover Portugal, and ae- 
cerdingly nqptiated a treaty at Pontaiubkaii^ to co-operate 
witl^ Spain ia the coilquesty acd partittoo of Portugal ; witii 
aame aaaoraaoea'toaia io tbereeoverjr of Gibraltar* 

Chttrlea IV^ waa upon tlia throae of !!lpaifi, a very old 
Man, and hia sail, FeniinaiidyiL, ready ia waiting, to sue* 
ceedliim. Napoleon moved a lai^ arlAj to Bayonne, 
(of^ar the canfiiies of ;^paiti7)'paas»d hia BajUBtic dectjee, to 
atreagthen his Berlin decree against Eugliah conmiercei 
He next prepared to execute hit plan y connneiieed an in* 
trieue withCharles IV^ and induced him to resiga hia crown 
to hts son Perdinand; he next intrigued with Perdiiian<^ 
and drew him into his camp at Bayoime, whef e he detained 
htm a prisonei* $ he then sentgeneral Murat, ^rand duke of 
Bet-g, at tiie head of a strong military force into Spain vtd 
take possession of Madrid. 



CHAP. XIX. 

Sjpafd^ Jwda declare war^ Jo$eph Bontqmrte king wfBmvi 
-^fall (^ Duptmt'-'emqueat of Mome'^kif^^hm of Hk^* 
land^-^^mferenee of Erfurth^aUle of l/oftati{e>^-^«j|tts- 
Pfian nwr-^krf^te <^ Mtxtisboff-^faU of Viemi&^'^^ttle'of 
L^mfUr^^-qf Wagramr^peaee wUh JmsMa^mmsion of 
Holland^ by the Mnglish^ . 

Charles IV. revoked his resignaiioB, appointed geae* 
ral Murat, iieutenant general of Spain, dthd repaired to 
Bayonne, where he and his son,-both made a formal surren- 
dry of the crown of Spain, to Napoleon ; who'Con^rred it 
Mon his brother Joseph Bonap£irte$ and- detained Charles 
IV. and Ferdinand' ViL, aM prisoners in-Pram^e. *• • 

Stung with chafi[rin and indignation, at thiaowtrageitipofr 
the sotere^nty c^ Spaln^ the Spaniards batcheifed dbdut 
5,000 of the FreiK^) under Murat, at Madrid, and the 
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French about as many SpaniaKIsiD their toni. The Junta 
of Spain, caaght the alarm, assembled an army, declared 
war i^ainst France^ and retired into the south as far as Se- 
viHe, and were supported by the English at Cadiz. 

The Emperor Napoleon, having thus secured the crown 
of Spain, prefmred to support the title of his brother. He 
framed a new constitution for Spain, at Bayonne, passed 
the Pyrenees, and entered Spain, at the heaa of the victo* 
rious army of Germany; marched to Madrid, placed hit 
brother Joseph on the throne, caused him to be crowned, 
and sent one army to co-operate with the Spanish army in 
the conquest of Portugal, and another to tne south, to in- 
vest the Junta in Seville. Both plans succeeded ; the 
French and Spaniards entered Portugal, and penetrated to 
Lisbon. Tlie royal family retired to Brazil, in South Amer- 
ica. General Soult pushed the conquest of the south of 
Spain, and invested Cadiz. The English sent a fleet to 
protect Cadiz. The English sent a strong force to Lisbon, 
drove out the French, and prepared to co.*operate with thb 
Fortuguese, in recovering their country : tliey trained the 
Portuguese soldiers to arms and discipline, and taught them 
how to beat the French. 

At this time, seneral Dupont, with an army of 14,000 
men, surrendered to the Spanish patriots, June 31, 1808. 
This blow shook the throne of king Joseph ; he considered 
all as lost ; and suffered the churches in Madrid to be rifled, 
together with other excesses and irregularities-M^lected 
his troops, and evacuated Madrid, August 21, 1808. 

The French, at the same time, entered Rome, in Italy, 
decreed the papal throne vacant, and deprived the Pope of 
his ecclesiastical states, to compel him to enforce the conti- 
nental system. The emperor Napoleon subverted the re- 
mibiic of Holland, erected it into a kingdom, and placed 
his brother Louis upon the tlirone. 

At this time, sir Arthur Wellesley be^an to figure in 
Portugal, and gained the action in Ttmeria, which proved 
fetal to the French arms in Portugal, and compellecl them 
to sue for an armistice, which was granted \ and they evac- 
uated Portugal by a convention^ October 1, 1808. 

In this state of things, the emperor Napoleon, proposed 

Jin intervie^lr to the emperor Ale:fander9 at Erfurth, (a 

strong town in Thurin^a, in Lower Saxony, in Germany^) 

then under the dominion of the French. This interview 

took place October Id, and kis^wd several days^ tttteaded 
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^ith mttdi etiquette $ and clowd) with mutual assuntncea 
of friendflliip and sood-humon 

The resttlt of this coaferoiice was, a mutual overture to 
England, for peace : this was rqeeted $ aud the English 
sent a stroi^ armament to the north of Spain^nder s^ne- 
rals Moore and Baird, and assembled their force at Salar 
manca. Alarmed at this movement, the emperor repaiied 
to Madrid with a strons force, restored king Josef^ to the 
throne, and took the field in person. At the approach of 
the emperor, the British army retired towards the coast; 
the French pressed close upon tiieir rear; some sharpen* 
counters ensued, but nothing decisive, until thej reached 
Cerunna, (the port of embarkation.) 

Here, sir John Moore was compelled to sustain a general 
action, to cover the embarkation : the French were victo- 
rious $ the English suffered ver j severely, and sir J. Moore 
fell in the action. Thus Spain, on the north, was cleared 
at a blow. Napoleon returned to Paris, and left king Jo- 
seph in quiet possession of his crown. 

Great Britain, alarmed, at the conferABce at Erfurth, en- 
tered into a negociation, and settled a peaoe witii the 
Turk, in order to find employment for the emperor Ales* 
ander. ^ 

Napoleon addressed a letter to the emperor Alexander, 
ia which he styled him Emperor (^the SastyBXki received, 
in reply, the title of Emperor of the IFes^--aiid hostilities 
commenced immediately, between Russia and the Tuiiis* 

At this time, Mr. Madison succeeded Mr. Jefferson^in 
tiie presidency in America ; and Mr* Erksine concluded 
with the American government a treaty of accommodation 
to regulate the commercial differences between England 
and America, and commerce was restored by the presi- 
dent's proclamation. This negotiation was disavowed by 
the British government j and things remained as they were. 

The rupture contemplated between France and. Austria 
now became inevitable— Austria had renewed her strength 
daring the conflicts in Spain, assembled another army at 
Ulm, and prince Charles was now invested with the aa- 

Jreme command ; published his manifesto and took the 
eM, March 14. 

Fired with indignation at this new coalition, the Bmpo* 
For Napoleon^ (now on the coast superintending the prqigi»> 
rations for invasion,.) repaired to Paris, made a demand 09 
the hank &r an inuMiise sam, guaranteed the safety nf the 
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taak^ii|aiiist M s^ms that should efket its credit, atod pro- 
tected it bj a milit^ force ; returned to his army, put 
himself at their head, crossed the bridee at Strasburg, and 
appeared in Suabia. The victories or Poffenhoffen, Tarn, 
Abensbttrg, Laitdshut, and Eckraul, on the SOth, Slst, 22d 
and £3d or April, announced the approach of the conqueror. 

He advanced without further opposition, and met prince 
Charles at Ratisbon : here a ternble conflict ensued ^ the 
prinee was routed, and retired in disorder, upon the left 
Bttk of the Danube : the emperor Napoleon passed through 
Ratisbon on the 29th, took the right bank, and bj forced 
narches appeared before Vienna, before prince Charles ar- 
rived ^ tooK the city, and rested his army, the 21st and 2id 
of May. Tte prince passed on the opposite bank, a few 
miles below the city, and fortified a strong camp, upon the 
heights of Aspem and Esling, opposite to the island of Lo« 
beau $ the centre of his camp was supported by an immense 
park of artillery, in the form pf a crescent : here he await- 
ed the French. 

When the emperor Napoleon had rested, and refreshed 
kit army at Vienna, he moved down to Lobeau, caused a 
bridge of boats to be thrown across on to the island, and 
from tiience to the opposite bank ^ and put his army in mo- 
tion to cross: when about one half of the army had gained 
the opposite bank, the prince caused a large quantity of logs 
(n^ich be had prepared for the purpose,) to be let loose; 
these destroyed the emperor's bridge, upon the opposite 
bafidc, aiid at the same time, Charles commenced an attack. 

The emperor- saw himself out-generaled ; his situation 
was critical, and his measures desperate. He ordered the 
b»*idge to be repaired, and at the same time commenced an 
attack upon the Austrian camjv— but without success : he 
renewed the attack-^but without success : he then ordered 
mareschal Lannes, at the head of the ^rench cavalry, to 
charge the centre of the Austdan camp, and carry tlie 
whole crescent of artillery : this desperate assault wais ex- 
ecuted, with all the intrepidity aiM valor of mareschal Lan- 
nes— 4)ut*without success ; and' he crowned this assault with 
his death. 

This desperate attack astonished the prince, and gave a 
check to his efforts ; and Napoleon (havine repaired his 
bridge) drew off* his army, repassed the Danuhe, and return- 
ed to Vienna : here he rested ahd recruited his army a 
whole month. ~ 
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The tribute of "C^^nect the emperor paid to the melnorT 
of mtreschal I^buc t was, to cause his bodj to be convey ek 
to France in a coach of state, covered with a bSack pall, at- 
tended by a military escort 

After the action of Lobau, prince Charles moved down 
tlie river^ and fortified a strong .camp noon the plains of 
Wagram, and awaited the emperor* w hen the emperor 
Napoleon had fully reconnoitered the position of the prineey 
he put his army in motion, crossed the river again at Lobau, 
and under coverdTa dark, rainv, dismal nisht, led hi» ar- 
my through by-roads considered as impassable for an army, 
and in the morning appeared on the plaind of Wagram^ m 
the rear of the prince. 

The prince in his turn was out-generaled ; he was com- 
pelled to fight in a position uncontemplated; his fortified 
camp was now rendered useless $ the conflict was short, 
but terrible— and fatal to the prince : his army was cut to 
pieces, routed and destroyed, and a remnant fled into Hun- 

The emperor advanced as far as Presburg, halted his ar- 
my a few days, returned to Vienna, settled a peace with the 
emperor of Austria, dismembered again the southern sec- 
tion of Austria, by a line running from Switzerland to 
Hunniry, and annexed it to Italy : this included the coun- 
try ^the Orisons— November 8, 1809. 
• Darine these operations, the duke of Sudermania was 
elected king of Sweden, under the title of Charles XIII., 
May 14 ; and on the 9th of August the English invaded 
the coast of Holland with an army of 40,000 men, and took 
the island of Walcheren ; but were soon obliged to abandoii 
it, to save their army from the pestilence of the climate. 
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CHAP. XX. 

The imperial eontinental sifstemn^ivorce of the empress 

JftstpMne^ md nmrriage of Maria Louisa of Austrian^ 

waf in Spain^^war in Turkey'^war in Portugal — bir^ 

. cf the imperial heir of France — preparations for the jRws- 

sianwofi^-^merica. 

The emperor returned to France ; again formed the line 
of invasion upon the sea-coast, pushed the war in Spain, 
and pressed &e continental system, in France, Spain, Italy, 
Holland, Austria, Germany, Prussia, Denmark, Sweden and - 
Ni>rway; also in Hambfurg, and the cities of the Hanseatic 
League. This system at this time embraced all Europe, 
except Turkey and Russia. 

■ The emperor of the French now beheld himself upon the 
ftrone of Charlemagne, with an extent of dominion greater ^ 
and a population far more numerous, enriched with all tlie 
treasures of commerce, and adorned with all the refine- 
mehts of the sciences, and the elegance and splendor of the 
ftrts. A throne unrivalled in the annals of time. The war 
in Spain was only considered as a field day exercise, to 
k^ep the troops in motion, and amuse the French people. 
* The ambition of this mighty conqueror was not yet satisfi- 
"edw In his early career of glory under his consulate, he had 
married the favorite of the director Barras, who filled the 
^rone^ as empress, with dignity 5 blit remained without is- 
stie. To remedy this evil, and to strengthen his crowd, 
*Nap«»leon divorced his wife Josephine, and offered bis hand 
to the arch duchess Maria Louisa, of Austria. This over- 
ture was accepted, arid general Berthier, prince of Neuf- 
d)ate1, was despatched to Vienna to celebrate the nuptials, 
and escort the empress into France :• where again they 
"W€re celebrated, with all the pomp and splendor, oecoming 
the empress of the emperor 01 France. 

The emperor passeu buta short time at Paris : he assem- 
bled a lar^ force at B^onne ; pushed the war in Spain, 
and strengthened the line of invasioo of England i and pass- 
ed the season of 1810 in visiting his dominions, accompan- 
ied by the empress ^ ^rticularly the sea-coast The war 
ragedf this year in Spaiti with various success ; but nothing 
decisive. , 

S3 
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llie emperor of Riissia fMroftocoted tlie war against ^ 
Turks with vigor, and acquired some Terj<^(msiderable ad- 
vantages in the provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia. The 
emperor Napoleon, viewed with a jealous eje, these move- 
ments of the emperor Alexander, and determined to check 
him. He a^in pressed him to enforce the eonttnental sys- 
tem in Russia ; not sueceedins in this, he entered into se* 
cret treaties with the courts of Austria and Prussia,^ to fur- 
nish such a quota of men, &c., to compel the emperor Alex* 
ander to adopt the continental sjstem : all under the mask 
of coercing finffland to a peac^-«*t81€. 

These plans oeing settled, he began to push tiie war in 
Spain ana Portugal, with vigor ; sent general Massenainto 
Portugal at the head of 70,000 men, and invested the £i^- 
lish and Portuguese in Lisbon. The English fleet protect- 
ed the city, and the French made no assault 

Geiteral Massena drew off his army from before Lisbon, 
and retired up the Tagus with a view to cross that river^ and 
carry on his operations against Lisbon upon the left banks, 
ravage the sooth country of Portugal, and bombard Lisbon 
from the heights opposite the city^ Lord Wellington press- 
ed him so close witii the British and Portogneaevarmy, as to 
defeat this movement $ and gained some important aid van- 
tages in the mountains, in the battle of Busaco, over general 
Massena, November 15, 1810. The emperor reinforeed( 
this army, and general Massena advanced again ^ drove 
lord Wellington into Lisbon, aud invested the city. 

The Spanish patriots were assembled in arms thron^out 
the interior, and harassed the French with freijuent and 
sharp skirmishes, and th\B spirit of oppositmn increased 
• daily in Spain. 

Ine emperor, at this time, saw himself at liie head of 
800,000 men in arms$ 450,000 of this £[yrce were in the in- 
terior of France, a%d on ^e sea-board ; and the pressure on 
England increased daily. Expectations of ruining the Eng- 
lish system of finance, were very high in France $ but Rus- 
sia still held out. 

At this time the credit of the English funds stood hi|h ; 
their flag waved in everj clime, and every sea; By a for- 
tuitous concurrence of events, the whole trade of Soutb 
America had been opened to England : this supplied her 
West India colonics, as well as augmented her revenue. 
Loans to immense amount were filled as sToon as opened; 



&€j streBgtkeDiid thmr position at Lisbon ; augmented 
theip arm; $ and laid the fonndatton for the successes of 
1812. . 

At this tf me^ the empress presented the emperor with an 
heir to the throne^ Apnl 30, 18il; who was named Napo- 
leon Francis Charles Joseph. Parties at this time ran high 
in Americay and the government looked for a war with Eng- 
land« 

The emperor had now completed his plans, and began to 
pnt his machines in motion : he organized his system of 
finance, to meet the importance of the UNyvements : he in- 
trigned wiih the Poles, and promised to restore the unity and 
sovereignty of Poland : drew his best troops from opain, 
and r^laced them bj detachments from the noKh of Ger- 
many^ and the banks of the Vistula : and pressed the king 
of Dienmark into a compliance with his measures. Ho dis- 
solved the kingdom of Holland, annexed it to France, incor- 
porated it with the the empire, and brought king Louts to 
Paris. 

At this time, general Massena again fell back from before 
Lisbon, for want of supplies for his army. Lord Welling* 
ton again pressed close\upon the French,- and gained some 
advantages. The war raged sharp in ^patn^ between lord 
Wellington and general Massena, and became a war of 
^o^s. The. French invested CadiaE, and attempted to re- 
duce it by storm $ but the English protected the city, and 
set tlicm at defiance. 

General Soult assembled and concentrated his forces, and 
by severe and repeated actions, protected Badajos. Gen- 
eral H^assena in the ^ame manner covwed Cindad Roderi- 
go. These movements and operations, called forth the 
^ents and energies of some or the greatest captains ; and 
the desperate conflicts which frequently took place, togeth- 
er with the harassing parties of the Spanish patriots, render- 
ed Spain one theatre of carnage and distress. 

These scenes contioued to waste and distress Aat devo- 
ted country, under various successes, thjrough the years 
IBll and 1£, during the grand operations of the Russian 
war; until the overthrow of the emperor Napoleon in the 
north, save to his enemies the superioritjr in the south, and 
secured to lord Wellin^on a triumph, which broke the pow- 
^ of Napoleon in. Spam, and drove the French from the 
Peninsula* 
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Dvrine the operations fit 1811 in Spftitt^tiie whole thrm- 
tian woriU was one theatre of intrigue- The empecor ^ 
Rtisiia waged aoccessful war with me Turks ; but at the 
same time made overtures for peace. Engjiand favored 
these overtares, wtth a view to uBito Ras9i% Austria^ afid 
the Turk, in one grand coalition against France* This foil- 
ed—Napoleon had cqarded gainst tbis^ hj a secret treat j 
with the emperor of Austria. 

Great efforts were made to relieve Prusdia from her fall- 
en situation $ but to no effect — ^Prusna was down^ and en- 
tangled in a seeretifereaty with*the emperor of France, f and 
the grand coalition against Rnssia, was formed. 

The war in Spain^ gave emi^oyment for the ti^oops of 
England, and her fleets scoured the coast of EoropeL^pim 
the Atlantic and the Baltic, and enforced her sjstem of 
general blockade, whilst the great internal movements and 
military preparations in Austria, Prussia, Poland, Italy and 
throughout the confederation of the Rhine ; together with 
the pf-eparations in Russia, rendered Europe one great the- 
atre of intrigue and alarm ; whilst Spain, and European 
Turkey, were the theatres of desolatisn and carnage. 

The intrigues which excited, and put in motion all these 
great plans and operafion8,extendea to America; distract- 
ed her councils, inSamed the passions, roused tiie public 
feeling, and in addition to the continental system of No-' 
yiember 1807, led her into the war. 

America, under her neutrality, had become the carriers 
upon the ocean for the continent of Europe, through this 
long and desperate strafe ; Iter fi^ waved in every sea, 
and every clime. Her commercial &ld was truly great, 
and the harvest was great. The wealth and commerce of 
America inei-eased beyond all former example. This exci- 
ted a spirit of envy and jealousy at home ami abroad^ which 
endangered her internal peace, and in ISIS entangled her 
in a War with England. 

The continental system of 1807, gave a check to the tide 
of prosperous and successful commerce in America; and 
the war with England, destroyed it, even to the coasting 
trade, down to the peace of 1815. 

The ruin and distress which so suddenly succeeded this 
unrivalled prosperity of America, were the necessary eflects 
of such opposite extremes ; they were such as the feelings 
of the nation could express*-*-*but not the pen. 
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. f f tii6 Hidrals^ of the nvtion have been in^rcrred, aod li- 
eentiiMisaess and diMi^tion checked : If uDiony and gener- 
al harmonj have in some measure grown out of this chas- 
tisement : If, as the fruits of a two yeara war^ America has 
acquired a naval {^ory, which shall cause her flag to be 
more respected hereafter ; she may derive some consola- 
tion for all her sufferings, through this long period, of dis- 
tress* 

America not only became entangled in the quarrels of 
Europe, when she adopted the continental system, by her 
general embargo— but she actually became a party in the 

f'and coalition of 1812, when she declared war a^inst 
ngland ; and, painfiil as this may have been to the nation, it 
is fi;reatly to be hoped, diat a general good has resulted, and 
will continue to result, which shall fully counterbalance all 
her sufferings. 

We have now unfolded tlie mysteries of intri^e, which 
entaneled in one general quarrel th^ whole christian world ; 
opened the greatest field of military enterprise, produced 
the greatest distresses, and resulted in the greatest events, 
of any other warthat has ever been recorded. 



CHAP. XXI. 

Gnnmeneement cf the Sussian war-r^nierican trar--fnoi;e- 
ments tn the Russian war — battle of 8molen6lc--^f Botb" 
dintH^fall and de^mction of Moscow* 

ldl2^-^'rhe auspicious year has come, bis with the fate 
^f Napoleon and of France. The emperor of the west, like 
the main-spring of a watch, now put in motion all the vast 
machine ot power, which he had constructed to fix the des- 
tinies of Europe. He again renewed his demands on the 
emperor Alexander, to adopt the continental system, and 
demanded that Riga should be garrisoned with the troops 
of France. These were reject^ with that dignity and 
firmness, which distinguished 4h^character of Alexander. 

The emperor then called into the field, the armies of 
Austria amd Prussia^ as stipulated by treaty, in tbe vear 
1811 $ and assembled an army in Prussia and Poland, from 
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all parts of his vast donrinions, of French, Auah^ana, Pnis* 
aians, Germans, Italians and Poles, of from four, to sisc 
hundred thousand men, and took op his head-^oarters at 
Warsaw. 

The emperor of Russia, assembled an armj at Wilnft^ in 
Poland, to watch the Fri?nch, under the command of prince 
Bagration— -entered into a convention with England for 
general safety and defence, sent the Russian fleet to £ng« 
und, to secure it from tl)e French, but more partievlurly, as" 
a pledge for the general exigencies of the war ; opened a ne- 

f»ciation for peace with the Turks, under the infioence of 
ngland, and repaired to Wilna. Negociation was soon 
closed, and both armies took the field. 

Here opens the second volume of Charles XIL, king of 
Sweden— over the same country, and the same rapid ntove- 
ments. The emperor moved his grand army to attack the 
prince at Wilna : the prince retired to Drissa : at the 
same time, a Prussian army under general McDonald, pen- 
etrated into Russia, by the way ofRiga, towards Peters-' 
buig. 

The emperor Napoleon now saw the two capitals of Rus- 
sia, (the great objects of his enterprise) in the viev^ of expec- 
tancy, and began to realise, that this grand movement woufd 
fix the fate of Europe, and crown him lord of Christendom. 

Every movement was announced, by a special bulletin 
from the emperor Napoleon, proclaiming the advance and 
successes of the grana army. All Europe, both Turks and 
christians, were alive to the scene, and anxious for the 
event 

At this critical moment, America proclaimed war against 
England, and made a sudden descent upon Canada : Den- 
mark had furnished the fine horses of Holstein, to fill up 
the cavalry of the French armies, and the whole christian 
world were now leagued against Russia and England, ex- 
cepting' Sweden ; she alone remained neuter : even the 
Turk withdrew from the war, gave up his advantages, and 
;$ettled a peace with the emperor Alexander. 

Thus armed, thus arranged, the awful, the eventful scene 
is opened before us. From Drissa, the grand army moved 
to Polotsk; the prince 9gfiin retired to Witepsk: the em- 
peror advanced : the prince a^ain retired to Smolensk, and 
made a stand : the emperor advanced : here the two armies 
met for the first time, and a severe action ensued^ the Rus* 
sians fought for their fires and their altars—they were 
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overpowered hj numbers, and retired with firmness towards 
Mi^ow. . 

Ftqshed with the successes of Smolensk, the grand armj 
advanced. On the hills of Borodino, the prince, with some 
reftnforcements, again made a stand. The emperor pursued 
. with a strong column, as his advanced guard, and found the 
~ Ru^ians stron^lj intrenched upon an eminence, under 
cover of a formidable redoubt, lined with artillery, and de- 
termined to wait the issue of a battle, in the view of Mos* 
cow. 

The emperor beheld at a distance, the object of his wish- 
es-— Moseow, like a little world, filled all the plain. The 
French soldiers, fired with the prospect of reaping the 
spoils of Mbscow, as a reward for all their toils, burnt 
with impatience for the combat. 
L» ' Napoleon cherished this ardor ; and before the day clo- 
f sed^ commenced a desperate assault upon the grand Russian 
i redoubt, and carried it at the point of the bayonet : the 
f conflict w^s^harp — ^but the Russians retired, and left this 
[i ^bulwark of their defence, in tlie hands of the French : night 
i closed the scene. 

i The angel of death sat brooding over the night, to indulge 

r in a repose, that should serve to heighten tiie carnage of the 
li inorfiing. 

^ The fatal morn appeared : the sun rose clear, and with 
*' his first beams, caught the eye of the emperor Napoleon } 
who exclaimed with emphasis, " 'tis the sun of Austerlitz." 
Death roused from his slumbers, and opened the scene. 

Prince Bagration commenced an attack, to recover the 

redoubt he had lost the preceding day ; a strong Russian 

' column moved to the charge: it was now impregnable; and 

vomited forth death into the Russian ranks, and broke the 

:' column* 

r The whole armies became engaged in the conflict : the 

ardor and impetuosity of the French, forced the Russians 
to recoil ; but it was only to concentrate their force, and 
advance in solid columns to the charge. The conflict now 
became terrible 5 the ardor of the French, and the firmness 
of the Russians, opened a display of valor and heroism, 
L amidst the thunders of a cannonade, and the carnage of a 
' ^ field, that will ever render memorable, the battle of Boro- 
dino | horrors, which neither the pen, nor the pencil can 
describe. 
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The French retired, and left the field to Ike *defenderB 
, of their country ; and the great Bagration crowned wttii hfe 
death, the victorj of Borodino. The emperor Napoleon 
drew off his army, to recover his losses ; and published la 
eeneral orders — ^ Soldiers, this is the first action I ever 
lost ; you must wipe off the stain, with the biood of the Rus- 
sians." 

The losses in this action weee severe upon both sideSp-^ 
but nothing decisive : it had not become the sun of Auster- 
litz — the stratagem failed. 

Old prince Kutusoff, who now became the Rusuan chief, 
did not pursue his victory; had he done it, it wouM then 
have been the sun of Austerlitz-^the emperor N^oleon 
would have brou&ht into action his corps de reserve, and 
the action would nave become the action of Austerlitz. 

The scene was reversed : Kutusoff retired to Moscow, 
marched through, collected all the treasures and inhabit- 
ants of the city, and carried off the fire.enmies ; and when 
the emperor of the French entered, the Russialnis divided ' 
into three armies, and invested him in M^co w. _ 

Rastapchin, the governor, gave a general notice to the* 
inhabitants, who had made a general prc^parittion for remo- 
val; and in the midst of the triumphs of the emperor, thef 
fired the citj : the convicts in the prisons, were set at lib- 
erty for this awful scene; and in one hour, the flame burst 
forth from all parts, and raged throughout the city. 

Thus, this ancient capital of Russia, the pride and boast | 
of Muscovy, a city, ten miles in extent, and thirty, or forty ' 
miles in circuit, was wrapt in flames, and consuming with 4 
one general conflagration, which can neither be conceived, i 
nor described : the awful stfblimity of the scene^ was best ij 
expressed by the emperor Napoleon-*^' an ocean of fiameJ'^^ 
But the wealth and splendor of Moscow were soon smo- 1 
king in ruins. Fatal was the battle of Fultowa, to Charles | 
XIL : fatal was the destruction of Moscow, to the emperor | 
Napoleon. 
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.In Ocpanof TlBiUie." Smfl. JK^deir/t. 

J%it stt^undeua sacri&ce miertd liberty te&a-^e.midu^ 

/irabaibf result in the triuaifiA of&rS^rnuttisn.an^th* 

estoHiahingnt eftAe JSn^dcm el'theSton^ th-r-atgheu-t tht 
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CHAP* XXIL 



iJkaracter of the Rnssians-'-^yvertures of feace^^firmnes9 
of the emperor AUxander — views of JVapoleon^-^retreat 
of the Freneh-^flight of ^apoleon-^estructioti of the 
Freiich^^^r^the emperor Napoleon in FdriS'-'-€igain in 
\ • Saxon^^^fT^^^i^ad a new army — battle of Leip9ic-''^JVh' 
poleon in PaH^^successes of lord WeUingtonrrrestora' 
tion of the faiiAly of Bourbon — Napoleon at Elhur^ord 
Wellington in-Paris — JSTapoleon in rari^-^attle of Wa^ 
terloo — Mtpoleon in England-^-nxt 8t, Helena — Lewis 
XVIIL again in Paris — Lord Wellington again in Pari^ 
-^^he empress Maria Louisa, with tier little son, at Milan. 

The Rossiaiis are the descendants of the ancient Scrthf 
jL lans : the war was a Scythian war ; and the result, such as 
I has been common to the invasions of Scvthia. The French 
^ ' ^Te a loose rein to all the passions, in Moscow } and rioted 
Pr m corruption amidst the distresses of the scene. 
i' ♦ The emperor Napoleon took up his quarters in the Krem- 
^ lin, the citadel of Moscow, and cradle of the Czars of Rus- 
r sia^ Here he made overtures of peace to the emperor 
'^ Alexander : the emperor amused him until he had collected 
k his forces, strengthened his armies, and sent orders for the 
^ • army of the Danube to advance, in the rear of the French, 
to intercept their retreat. 

This army had been trained to arms, in the successful 
campaigns against the Turks, in 1810 and 11. Then the 
emperor Alexander rejected the oveiture, and ppbKshed in 
'^^his manifesto — " I will never make peace, so long as Na- 
1 poleon, or any of his family, are upon the throne of France.". 
f Napoleon now saw before him, the dreadful alternative. 
Tliat confidence which led him to tlie conquest of Moscow, 
1^ him to believe, that he should winter yVere j and he had 
neglected even one solitary preparation to facilitate a re- 
treat. The Russians, on their retreat, laid waste their 
country ; and what the Russians left, the French army des- 
troyed 5 so that the whole extent of way, from Moscow to 
Polotsk, on the confines of Poland, was literally a desert j 
and the Russians were now destroying all the bridges, 
'through all this extent of wa^y. 

The emperor Napoleon now felt the destruction of Mos- 
cow. Instead of rioting, with his arpiy, through the wittter. 
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ica, ud }(Amd the crowo printe ef Sweden, fdl io tiie heat 
ef theftcttoD. 

The three soveretgns of Rasnia, Aostria and Pri^a, 
bekdtf the awliti scene from their quarters, and when the 
victory was arnioaaced, thej fell on their knees^ and gave 
thanks to Grod. 

Ni^leon, with the shattered remains of his army fled into 
France, and refiaired t»: Paris, assemhl^ the wreck of his 
army, and prefiai«d fer his defence ; the allies of Russia, 
Austria and Prussia, pursued into France, iavualliinfijinjlu 
Mt'OiiNvis, and took him hy ^apituiattoa ; stripped him of 
his crowns, and banished him to the isiand of Elba. 

They next subdued the French forces in ^e west of tier- 
many, established the sovereignty of Hollattd^ and restored 
the Stadtholder. 

The English, Portuguese and Spaniards, recovered Portu- 
gal and Spain---drove out king Joseph, and entered France 
victorious, under the duke of Wellington, to co-operate with 
the allies in tibe conquest of Napoleon. The alHes restored 
the Bourbon family, under Lewis XVIII. ; crowned him 
king; established a strong force at Paris, under the duke of 
WelliDgton } the Emperor of Russia, and king of Prussia, vis- 
ited England— ^retired to Tre^na, and formed a congress to 
settle the claims of the several powers, for their losses in 
the war. 

Nothing had ever appeared in Europe like the violence 
of the French Revolution. It had overthrown the ancient 
civil and religieus establishments, destroj^d tlie ancient 
balance of power, changed many of the ancient limits and 
boundaries ; involved all the states in enormous debts, and 
}aid the foundation of a labyrinth of clanns. The Congress 
at Vienna had spent six months upon this impot'taht subject, 
when they were roused from their sitting, as by a clap gf 
thunder, with the news, ^< that Napoleon was in Paris, and 
at the head of the army." Struck with alarm, they 
closed their sitting, repaired to the head of their armies^ and 
took the field. 

The Russian and Austrian armies took their position vtp&n 
the Rhine, on the east of Frahce, to guard* the bridge of 
Strasburg. The English and Prussian armies were posted 
in Flanders, with the Enslish army in advance, twenty or 
thirty miles. .One French srmy lay on the east to watch 
the Russians wnA Austrians, and another in Flanders to 
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watch the English and Prussians* The emperor Napoleon 
fortified his capital, and attempted to renew the conscrip- 
tion, but this failed. France had long been tired of this 
wasting conduit, throii^ which the blood of her sons had 
flowed so freely^— he saw himself deserted bj the nation, 
but supported bj the armies. 

His plans were fixed : ho left Paris in the night, (accord- 
ing to nis usual custom,) put himself at the head of the ar- 
mj of the north, and commenced an attack upon the Et^lish 
army, under lord Wellington, with expectations of destroy- 
ing uiis army at a blow ; then the Prussian anny at anoth- 
er hlow; and then the armies of Russia and Austria would 
have fallen an easy conquest to the united forces of ihe 
victorious emperor, and his popularity would have enabled 
him to renew the conscription. 

The allies had set for tliis old fox, his own trap of Aus- 
terlitz and Borodino. He commenced^ a furious assault 
upon lord Wellington — ^his lordship^ had seen the French 
in Spain— *he/received the charge Or the French with firm- 
oess: the QOnfiict Avas severe aptd obstinate; the English 
retired, atid resisted as they r^red ; the Prussians advan- 
ced, a^a the action "b^ntinji^. Qn the second d^Vy the 
alli^formed a junctio^r^the action became gene/ai, and 
the carnage was grea^- Bn the third day, the ajbtion was 
renewed : the Freiich, exhausted with the long conflict, 
and overpowered/by numbersj^gave way : Napoleon ralliied 
to the charse, again and again ; ti^e conflict botame desper- 
ate—the allieiEhopened a battery olF^artillery^'Upon the cen- 
treT>f the army of Napoleon — tne destruction was terrible; 
he drew up his guards to support his behtre ; they fell al- 
most to a man : Napoleon exclaimed to the officer near him 
<^ 'tis time for us to go." He fled into France, and left his 
armv to their fate ; resigned his crown to his son ; made 
for the stea-coast $ delivered himself up to the captain of an 
English frigate ; and was conveyed to England. 
, The allies assembled at Paris ; restored Louis XYIII. ; 
established again the duke of Wellington, with a strong 
force to protect the king-— where he now remains : and se- 
cured the tranquillity (k Europe. 

The soveneigns again retired to Vienna ; opened their 
congress, and sentenced Napoleon to the Island of St He- 
lena, for life : where he now remains* 

The empress, ^faria Louisa, (upon the first invasion of 
France by the allies in 1813,) retired with her son into 
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Italy 9 and took up her abode at Mtlan^ and devoted herself 
to the care of her mm ; who baa now become a fine lad, 
seven years of age, and is considered bj all Europe, as heir 
apparent totheUinme of France, upon the demise of Loais 
XVIII 
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SOVEREJONS OF EUROPE. 



SOVEREIGNS OP ENGLAND. 

Wi have noticed in our remarks upon Eaffluid, the de- 
cided sovereiKntjr of the island, at and Derore uie Roman in- 
vasion ; that during the period of nearly flre centuries, the Ro- 
maDS kept the peace between the pettj goTereigns, and when 
they withdrew their power, the SaxixA, under Hencis and 
Horsa, seized on the island, and suhdued all ^ese smallnordes 
under the dominion of the Heptarchy, and thus laid Ute foun- 
dation of repreBentatife t;oTeniment c 

11k hdhb dT din HepUnhr, Buds 
A]iV«d ihc gtfW, warn ■)» lulioed, 
■ho sgiy be Ktlj ttyl^ iJte flm 
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Regtncj of ikK Pona af Wski, 



SOVEREIGNS OP FRANCE. 



We hBTC ooiitfA ttK oi^D of Ibe 
iQudom dT dke Frw^ or France, 
unkr Rmtnund— na kd Ju 
FimAj nwT the Wlje, totheflflfc 
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SOVERBieHS OF Euaopc 



JMNKTC* 



CtF«, 



Henry i. • - 

Philtp I. • - • 

Lewis VL 
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The antiquity of Scotland, stands unritaUed in Europe ; 
she boasts her royal line of Kings, from Fergus I. ; who settled 
in Scotland, as eariV as the subversion of the Medo-Persian 
em{>ire, by Alexander ; three hundred and thirty years before 
Christ She claims a regular succession of one hundred and 
fifteen Kings, through a period of one thousand nine hundred 
and thirtr-two years, down to the time of her union with Eng- 
land, under the united crown of Great Britain, under James I. 
1602. 

The history of this nation, in connection with the history of 
England, has claimed and received our attention. A list of her 
Kings, would swell the size of this work, without ^vantag^e ; 
since her political existence has become incorp<lf&ted with 
England. /. 
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900 Decline of Greece, to the reign of Pl^ip and Aletxan- 

der ; wh^i she fell ooder the rod of a de^ol^ * 
.150 And became a Roman province, 
A. D. 930 Greece became the seat of Roman government, 
under the emperor Constantane, 
Remarks, - - * 66 

1450 Greece, under the Roman eapftal, untO the eosq[iiest 

of the Torks, where It now remaina, * ^ 

ROME CONTINUED. x 

B.C. 

700 The city of Rome founded by Romuhis, and govern- 
ed by a king and senate. 
See the chronological lastoiy,^ ^e 72d page^ ^^md 

remarks, - , .^ 75 

P.mT SECOJW. 

raOM TBB REVOLUTION OF THX WESTEaJf ROMAN KUPIBS, 
410, TO THJB TXAB t8l8, OF TffX CHUSTIAtf S&A. 

CHAP. L - 

MevolnHan of the western JSsmon enqtim — charact^4ffihc Barha- 

the Roman riigum — reUgimi i(f Ihe ijSar&anaii«-*««db€ira«ler of 
ih€darkage*''H»%gm^ike/miiaitif$ism» : 

_410 Cbacacter of the Romans-~of the Baiterifm^ 7$ 
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COKTSHTff. S9% 

450 Their ravages in the Ronia& empirei ~ ^ . 74 

Re]i|;ion of the Romans and Banmritos, «• 75 

486 Oemits of their government, under CHovis-^Feudal 

system, - - * 7f 

CHAP. n. 

. mayws of ike palace — reigns «f P^n — Ckmies MarUl-— 
Leovegtia-^ecdemMcaf power»-^^ahomet*^Saracen8 — sitiia" 
tion tf S^in. 
A.D. 

Phasamond — Clevis, and the relinon of the Franks ; 

* • his victory and conquest of theViaigothsy 77 

(^11 Death of Olovis^his saecessoni and feuds, 78 

656 Character of P^pki, mayor of the pfthice, - ^ 

7d£. Charles Martel his iBiiece66or, * • *^ 

752 Pejl^n his successor, - » * " 

Visigoths in ^w^Distresset in ^ain, • 79 

Remarks, • « . • 10 

• - ■ ' • 

CHAP. HI. 

maty or destine govemmenU 
A.D. 

Italy under the Lomhards, - - 80 
Rise of the papal power, •» - 81 
-^TS^ Pope Zachary, and Pepin king of theFranka^ 82 
^Struggles of italy<--Pope Stephen, and Pepin, *' 
■'768 Death of Pepitt — ^his successor, - 88 
Britain, under the Romans, and after their departure^ ** 
45i0 Anglo-Saxons, their con^[«ie8tof Britain, their heptar- 
chy, - - - - 64 

CHAP. III. CONTINUED. 

C^vermnent^ manners and ci^tbrns of the heptarchy, 
827 down to Egbert, and to his successor, « 85 

838 Alfred the great— tb«^ diMracter and government of 

Alfred, - . - 86 

fiOl His death, » • , - * - -87 

771 Rise of Charlemagne-'-recommenees the history of 

' Frmee^-Charles supports pope Adrian L, 88 

774 Puts an end to the kingdom of tne Lombards, in It- 

ai^, and b crowned Emperor of the West, ^ 
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CHAP, IV. ' - r ' ^ 

Ptanu and the churchy thrtiugk iht reign of Charkmagrw and his ] 

auec€9Sor$y to the setUfiToent of Bmothe J^ormdn, 
A-D. P^e I 

The coDoecUon between the papal aud FreDch'moQ- • \ \ 
archies, - / - -. .5^ 1 

800 Imperial coronation of Charles, - - - <« 

802 Respect paid to Charles, by the powers of the east, 90 « 
814 Character of Charles — ^his death, and the extent -of, -. 
his empire — Lewis, his son and successor — his gov- 
ernment and feuds-— is deposed hy pope Gregory 
IV., iov taking up arms against his rebellious sons, , , 
and hi6 son Lothario succeeds to the throne, ' dt 

894 Lewis restored, and Lothario made king of Italy — , 

Lewis dies — the feuds continue, and tne Saracens 
lUTade Italy ; die Normans jra/eage France, 'and 
burn Paris ; and amidst all these distresses, the 
clergy assume the disposal of crowns, - • d^ 

During these distresses, KoUo the Nprmaa chief he- 
gins his ravages in France, '' - 93 
.91 1 Married the daughter of Charlies the simple, and set- 
tles ia Neusta, which becomeb the province of 
Normand^f, . - - ^* 
The distractions of Germany, keep pace with the 
feuds of France, under the successors of Charle- 
magne, until they are succeeded by the emperor, 
91£ Conrad I. - - -. ' « 

CHAP. V. 

(jpermanyy fiom the ekction of Cgnrad^ /., toM Maly and> ikt 

church^ dwm to the year 1004. 
A.D. 

017 The Huns invade Germany, and force a peace, 04 

■ 920 Conrad succeeded by Henry L of Saxony-^Who are 

the electors of the Germanic body — ^Henry, by his , 
sword, gives peace to Germany, - " i 

9S6 Attempts the conquest of Italy, and dies, - Jl 

087 Theraceof Charlemagne l>ecomes extinct in Fi^nbe; to 
Other I., son of Henry I., supports with dignitj^, the' 
imperial throne of Germany, propagates christiaji- ' 

948 ity even into Denmark, and gives law to Italy, . ^ 

06£ la crowned kine of the Ilomans, , - • ^ 

Otho chastises me perfidy of pope John XH. 96 ^ 

The feuds of Italy, compel Otfio to supp<^rt a snc^s- 
'sion of popes — ^hc contracts an alliance between 
his son, Otho 11., and a princess of the Greeks em- 
970 pire, at Constantinople^'-^onsummated, ' * • «* 



) 
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979 Oiio tlw great ^ed, tod left his tiirdne to his son, 
Otho II. — He, like hb father, was vallaot in ams; 
but amidst the feuds of Italy, he was harassed by 
the Saracens* • - ^* 

t8S Died, and was succeeded by his sen, Otho III* M 

lijOO Othelll. created Bolisians king of Poland, 97 

1002 The Saracens enter Itaiy, besiege JEtome^ and are ex* 
pelled by Otho, who <fies oi poison, and was suc- 
ceeded by Henry II. - - « 

1004 Henry, harassed by feuds, attempted to retire ; but 
was prevented by the commands of the abbott of 
St. Val, and continued to reign with socoesful pros- 

lt£4 pertty until his death, k was succeeded by Conrad II. ^^ 

" CHAP. VI. 

Enfif>aiid<md France^from tibe rise tf Edward I^io^ Abnnar<i 

amguestj 1066. 
A. D. Page 

901 Bdward I. ascended ^e thrOne of his fother Alfredt • 
and maintained the Saxon liberties dirough a suc- 
cessful reign, - "- .9$ 
935 Died, and was succeeded by Athelstan, who estab- 
lished Sitheric, the Danish chief, in Northumber- 
land, with his sister in marriage ; which produced 
a war with Scotland, - - « 
941 Athelstan encouraged conunerce — died, and wa^ suc*^ 
ceeded by his brother Edmond ; who was assas- 
slnatttd, and succeeded by his brother Eddred ; who 
was a friend to monastic life, througrh his reign, ' ** 
9^5 Died, and was succeeded by Edwy, the son of Ed- 
mood, who suffered great persecutions froioEi the 
clergy, was divorced from his queen, dethroned, 
and his brother Edghr succeeded him, at thirteen 
vearaofage, - - 99 
Edgar favoured monkery, and was sainted, « 
975 Died, and was succeeded by his son Edward, who 

. was murdered in three years, * ^ 

978 And succeeded by Ethelred, who ordered a general 
massacre of all the Danes in England ; which occa- 
sioned his expulsion, by Swein, king of Denmark, 
and his persecufSon to his death, - <* 

1916 He was succeeded by his son, Edmond Ironside, << 

1017 Who died, apd left the throne to Canute the Dane, )00 
' 996 The feuds of Prance, at this time, opened the wa/ 
for Hugh, duke of France, to seize on the crown, 
■and confer it to his son Robert, who fell under ttxe 
same ecclesiastical despotism, of Edwy of £nglaDd« *^ 

• *35" 
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A.D. Page \ 

1031 Died, and left bis crown to liid sanv Renryl^ WI10 
fled to Ifommody for enceor, aad by ius awordi 
entered Fnoioe, and recovered his er&iro, * 100 

Robert, duke of Normnndy, died ob a fMlgilmaee to - 
Jortnalem, and left his ^nme to bis nattinu son 
1046 William, then a minor, wbo kas crowned in tbe 

midst of strife, - • - - . . lOl 

Canute sends Edwin, and Edward, sons of Edmond 
Ironside, into Sweden, to lie cyspatched— ^ley are ^> 
^ preserved in Hungary - - - . " 

Canute, at the same time, gives tran^uiHity to Eng^ - 

land, by marrying Emma, their modier, and queen 
" ofEtbetred, - - - lOt 

Canute subdues Sweden, and Norway, humbled ]$Ial- 
1039 colm kins of Scotland, ified, atid left his throne to 
his son Harold barefoot, who was sueeeeded by 
Edward, son of fithelred^wbo died, and leftliis ^ 
throne to Harold IL, wbo was invaded by his broth- 
er Tosti, and next by William, duke of IVormandy, 
lOOfi who usurped the throne, and estabiis^ed the feu- \ 
dal system • « . «. los 

CHAP^ VIL 

;^atii Hful Hhb ckmreh^ vM Qemumv and /tely, UMmttgh the reign 

0/ Henry /F., to the year 1099. 
A. D. 

769 Spiunr'^^ Saracens, and Greek empire from 768 104 
Portuglil under Iho AralMH*«0 one geaeral^scene of 

distress - . - - • **• 

Constantinople, and the arts U sdences, k the Greek 

church, alt in the midst of cQrraptioi>-«-Bemarks 105 
Feuds of Italy down to 1073 - - 106 

Henry IV.,* emperor of Gerknany, is persecuted by 

pope Gregory VIL, and excomm«iniea6ed " 

Gregory causes Rodolpfa, duke of Suabia, to be elect- 
ed emperor, ' - • . - - 107 
Henry, by a council, deposes Gregory, and by .his 
sword, numbles Rodolph, and all Germany and 
Italy are involved in the quarrel, - - 106 

CHAP. VIII. 

The chureh---Jlrst Chruaade — €hii)alry, and ^ moneuiHc ragei 

A. D. 

1095 Hemarks — First Crusade, general disasters, 109 

Amount of the christian forced in Asia, >-, . 1|0 - 

Conquest of Jerusalem, - . . i» 
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0. " P^e 

MiMreff Mug ai Pfsoee, iBftde khig of Jerasalein, i 1 
. Chielpfas Slid GhibeMoes^ beeome cooApiououd in the 
fobsequeBt -feuds of Eturope — ^Remarks, 111 

Ciui^iy-*it8.Gharftcter9 *» - - « 

^ Monastic tife — its obafactef^-Remarks^ IK . 

CHAP. IX. 

lEhigiand Ihtoitgh the reigns of ffiUian /.» WtUiam^ Jf^ Henry /. ^ 

■^Gmnany cuut Ehmee^ <» ^ steond crusade, \ 

A.D 

William Lvisits Normandy, returns to queli a rebell- 11£ 
ion«— subdues the British spirit, and establishes the 
' s Preodi language, quells a rebellion in Normandy, 
1087 rafales France, and dies, leaving the erowu of 

Elngknd' to his son, William n. - IIS 

1096 William IL fiursues the pokey of his fa&er, purcha- 
sed Normaady of his orother Robert ; and set the 
pope, Urban II. at defiance, » • - - ' " 

lioa Was killed on a hunting-match in Jm new park, ^' 

Henry I., his brother, succeeded to the throne, 11# 

Seized his brother Robert in Normandy, and impris-. 
oned him in England 28 years, where he died, ** 

1135 Caused his Englisn subiexts to acknowledge Henry 
^ Plantagenet^ his grandsooy (tiien a minor) his heir, 
and died, r - - - *' 

Despotism, and the reign of terror, laid the foundation ^ 
K»r the future struggles of privilege, &c prerogative, ^* 
New struggles arise in Germany and Italy under Lo- 
thario, and his successor, Conrad IIL—- Anecdote- 
of the castle of Weinburg — New crusades, 115 

11 5£ Conrad dies, & is succeeded by Frederic Barbaroste, 116 
1300 persons burnt in the church of Vitri, by order 
of Lewis VII., king of France, who favors @t Ber- 
' nardin the second crusade, to atone for this crime^ ^ 
Amount of the army of the crusade, and events, *^ 

CHAP. X, 



,* 



England during ike reign of Stephen — Henry //. — M« ckurcK^ 
with a continuation of the second crusade-^ Germany and th^ 
third crusade, . . 

A. D. ^ 

1135 dhephen, count of Boulogjoe seizes the throne*^ 
weakens the crown by indulging the barons in 
building castles"r-0avid, king of ^ots, and Matil- 
da wage war m ,8i»|^rt of Henry II« the.rigbtful 



, *._! 



^eir« mhkk isitttlei by compitHBiiii-^TIiese civil 
w-»»pr^dMpe»fetiesaiDgfiininf inEpgiand, ^ 117 
H«ry II^apoBthedeatk^fSlrakeiiyflncceedstotlie 
tmM. and huBUes Leim VIL, Idas of Fh«G% 
bv ibe ftm iodependeat my, * lid. 

lUI i^iipfiMn ThoiBis & BcckeC. pimialB of fio^and, to 

of Ike chnrdi— Beckys cb»r« 

« - _ _ « 



lift 0|>«awvWtwc«aH€Vf «ttdBeck0t, lir 

Cmm Tini ■■■ •£ CiareiidaM, - . « 

FWm eC B^rkeu bis retnrm, trioMpb and deatfi, im 

mi Becket's ton^ - - ^ 



U^mrw r^amqimtn IrcUDdy and regain to Ifonaaadv to - 

pape*a iHBte^ aad ckais 
if :»TOACbCrMB the death aCBackeL • 1£1 



nfe bis peace vitb the pope*a Itjalff, aad 



UrcffT. his aiMv dewandi a riiaie in the eer- 
cfVE^^al-^tleiior l» 9Qf»a. airf Lmtb YIL, kkig 
#( Fnare, a f iport the deanad — Hemy doea pen- 
aare at tb« toodb af Becket — obCaina by his gener- 
ak^ vkftMT •vcr the Scat% aad iakea Ibeir kii^ • 

lltS Uevis VIl^ kiBx of Fvaacet oMkea a pigriaMige to 
B«<^k«fS txMab» dic9| and Pbibp a. awceads to ^ 
tbf^ce, - - - « 

1119 He«nr dies ia Karmaadr — ImpraTemanli of fieary, "* 
Ait\lodtT IIU bnii«s ffWdefic H, eo^ieror 4if Ger- 

■sncT. to kiss bis i^t, &c - - 1S£ 

VktarllUacd Alexander in, rival popes ** 

t)»^ll77 Mittfi destroyed amidst these ri^ feuds, ^ 

T^ boixse of BniDswick arose out of these fends, 12S 

1 1^1 S^lfcdrs, caJipb of Efjpt, recoToed Palestiiie, which 
•ccftSMBS Another crusade under Frederic Barb** 
rekffiak. who dw^ in Asia Minor, and was snaceaded 
b; bis SM Henry VL ^ • * « 

i:9l P^fiLpLoiFrasce^'andBicbardL of England, engage 

ia this new crusade, and take their rout to Pales- ^ 
dae by water, . « . 124 

CHAP. XL 

yitnl fmsadf cs«it»vad — Rieiard, king af jB ^ and , a enftimin \ 
€krwmt.^ f Jt ikm aaceewar <> Rickard '-Magna GmrUi. 

A. a i 

TheT besiejre and take Ptolemais, - 1£4 

Characters of Rkhaid and Philip, . . « < 

It^ Ricluird f:aitts the iamous battle of Asc^oivand the , v 

cofHpiest ^ that city^The confederates^ in a^it of 
JirrusaleaB.abandon the cntarpise, l» ratm Hamey '^ 



A.D. ., . ^ Pig«^ 

1199- Richard is g^eizVd'in'TA.ustrm, and sold to the enf^- 
ror of Germany, imprisoiied, and ralisoiAed by his 
subjefcts far £dOO,000 steriine, - - • 145 

1199 Was t^nouiftded at the si^e of ttie castle of*Vfdomer 

& died— John, his brotner, succeeded to the throne ** 
2205 Philip of France seized/on all the Engfish poosetwidim . 

hi Normandy " - - '. - « 

^ ^ John falls under a papal interdict,' and resi^^ns^ his 
* • crown to the' pope,' together tvitlfaii annual tribute 
of 1000 marks— -John aAd O^flio IV., fonri the Urst 
■*/* German cbalidOn against France, ' ' -' 126 

1 ^i 5 John grants t9 the barons, Magna Charta, - 1S7 

fteiiiff Vr., eriiperorof Germany, institutes three 
*' crusadcfs ^v^lth the price of Richard's ransom, and 
^ died in the mi^t of his Xtars in Italy, by {^oiaon 

from his queen, *- ' * - . ' <* 

CHAP. Xtl. • 

cnHsade^-^Enghmd and Franet^-'-banm^ ikctuma in EngkMd.* 
A-D - . . . - 

1204 Baldwin, earl of Flanders, heads a new crusade, 128 

Takes Constantinople, was proclaimed emperor of 
the Greeks^' - - • . « 

ikw Becomes unfortunate, is defeated, knd slain, . - << 

1^15 The feuds of German^r closed, at the coronatbn of 

the emperor, Frederic 11. - - " 

. * ' Al^^urope engage in the new crusade under Hooori- 

us III. — ^Cardiaal Albano made general in chief, ** 

1££1 Becomes unfortunate, and the confederates abandon 
• .tiiewarbyatnice, • .• . ^ <* 

New feuds in Ge rmany compel Frederic IL- U^ ^neage 
in another crusade under Gregory IX.*-^Freoenc < 
is more successful in the east than any oithe 
preceding champions^ * - "^ - 1S9 

12S9 Concludes a truce, and returns home, and is mrolv* 

ed in neif feuds wkh the popb, . • « 

1256 And the civil wars rage until his death, - IdO 

1273 Arf interregnum succeeds, until the etectiM of Ro» 
dolph, count of Hapsburg; the Hanseatie league 
is formed during this interregnum, - - ** 

1216 Philip of France engaees in the support of the eiyil 

wars in England aeiSnst John, ana he died, " 

1217 Henry HI. son 6f Jonn, gives union k peace to Eng. 191 
11^ ^^^!7 attempted to recover the English possessions 

aiFVatioe,- * »• - - •* --,<*. 



t^r Rjckt?>LesiofC4irvir4«ttavqiCst»i|i]ietdiefeiids 

IT, $peat his vast estaief faoM, and re- 
t3 Enfiand— The fevdi in Ei^iand 
M the eari of I«eieefller to cstabli^ 
w-Mk,»MtftA, with boroi^ eiec tioB S - ISl 
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CHAP. xm. 



IIt^l£»c — F-fStfc, «W a «<» crMJoie under hewit VIIL—^pain 
*Hr» li*}r s> li^T, tauMatB iavd--j»awJ9M/rf«MRto^«n2er. 

I £:)a Hhstt ntiroTers hJs throiie, and Ueicester is slail^ 132 
li*^ PnsfY E^w^rd ec£3c^ ra the holr war with ctccu s, ^ 
IC I R^r«ned. utd sircr^cd his Either upon his death, ^ 



F ^ic e-i Frarce ieri his throoc to Lewis Vlil 



■•» 



u 



t£fif W 2i^ ■ h2& tcra ^eit it to Lewis DL. a mioor, - <* 

I£S> L«ev^ cjLSiie to the throoe, aod engaged in the holy 
wi:^ wnh MB ^peeoy three brothers, and aB the 
kzik^Si o: Fncce, - - - 1 

f#U LAz^sa£sTpCardt2kcs the dtj of Dattiette, 

114# k ceMt«d.~Ir^ cues in the fatal battie of Maaaova, 
B raafticsed bj treatj.acd 1 OuO piecesof goldt wifii 
aA tfte caj;<dTCS^ k retires to Palestine far 4 jeara, 

ltS4 ]l''Tar9ed^»Pr»reto«TtietheBaobsQCtfaefciqgd(un ** 
TTiff cxeaced »^ BEDpire in the fends of Engjbuid, ** 

lt$^ E.afiHediif«on a cm&ade as:ain5t the infideb <if Africa, 
li»c bis eldest 9MI with the plapie, died HwtHf 

iy*l «a^ htf sitc\>e«a s»o led back his armj to France, ** 



tt 
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1#*:3 SfaaL acid the rei^n of kn^t-errantry, from WIS 
x^ tJie <<e<^MK<tia3on of Portugal, nnder Bon Hen- 
i;4T h«Q^«. - - - 134, 

Sfaia c««3Burd. hercooftcts with the.llnoi% 186 

l^tt Runif 1^! the E^ck nKMiinsaios* - - 156 

|.ta»r B2«<e «4* F<nii-%2ed iil^ or St. Fewinwid hineon- « 
^tiests ard death, - - ' •* , 

tt>t A Y-^^«K<^^ the wise succeeds — hk reirn and dealh» " 
V^*S SjiotHo bis «on succeeds — his tram^uii reign and deafli, *^ . 
Feni^oaod IV. his soa saeceeds — hb tn rh n l c nt ragn 

»ad e^sraordinanr death, - - >^ 

Rexaarks upon chiraliy and the ciusadea^ 1S6-7 

• 

CHAP. XIF. 



^'^74CdwaidLsucceeii his father, - I9i 
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Bttbd&es Wttki, aDddeBtro^s thdrbards, - 136 

1291 SuMtied Scotland by stratagem^ - 13$-9 

1295 Bofmigh elections es^biislM in the house of com- 
mons, in Engiand, ^ - ia& 
Remarks on rovenunent, •* - <« 
HWe Conquest of Scotland, by Edward L - " 
He compels the clergy to furnish supplies, - ^ 
Is obliged to abandon has exaction?, and add one more 

article to the great charter, to restore tran<p]iltity, 1^ 
Edward's ambltfous plans against France, opened we 
•way for a rebellion in Scotland — the Scots expel 
the Ei^lish in theii* tiirn — are s^ain subdued by 
Sdwaitl, and William Wallace, their chief; taken 
andexecuted, - - " 

1S05 Rebelfion i^ain renewed, under Robert Bruce, and 

the English again expelled, - • ^* 

1307 Edv/ard enters Scotland in triumph — ^dies, and left 

his throne to his son, Edward IL, * 141 

Who abandons the enterprise of his father, " a 

tSOS And die Scots restore their power, under Hi'obert 
Bruce, #ho invades England ; which roused Ed- 
ward n., to the conquest of Scotland, - " ' 
1314 The Ehi|^h are defeated^ and flee ; and the Scots 
-under Robert Bmce, again enter England, and in- 
" vade Ireland, , - . ** 
13S3 Force a peace, and secure their liberties, - <* 
19£7 Civil wars of England, here follow to the death of 

Edward, - - - 142 

CHAP, XV. 

Cermam and SiffitxifkMd^lkdth^France — Knights Templars, 

1M£ Rodolph 'Of Hapsburg, and the rise of the house of 

Austria, •» - - 143 

1291 To the deatli#f Rodolph, '' - '' 

1292 The succession of Adolphus of Nassau, and Albert, 

dttkeof AtiStHa, - - « 

1298 Triumph of Albert, at the battle of Rosendel, and his 

coronation, - • , - - ** ' 

1S03 Revolution and liberties of Switzerland, .148-4 

Death of Albert, and strceession of Sehry Vlf ., 144 

AflEairs of Italy, - - - ** 

1S13 Deafth of HenrjrVn., -« - « 

Knights of the Teutonic order,' purchase Dantzic, &c << 
* France^ during these struggles^ had been involved in 
war, under Philip III., on account of the crown of 
gicily, - ' . -i 145 
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AD.' ^. ^^* 

1 482 Whieb fell under the massacTC— aomeaccoimt of that 

event, • ' - ' ^^^ 

IftSS PhUip III. attempts the recovery of Sk^--faa» and 

dies. His son, Philip IV., succeeds to the tiirone . 

of France— institutes parliamentB upon the plan of ^ 

Edward I. of England, " ^ i , 

W05 Quarrels with the pope and clergy—lwims the pope s 

bull— summons his first parliament, who support ^ 

m the kin^:, - ,." x^ ' j 

Boniface dies of chagrin— Benedict IX. «iccceds-- 
was poisoned for his good deeds, and left his chair 
to Clement V., a Prencbnian, - I« 

ISIO PhiUp^the pope and states of Europej persecute aud ^ 
1812 destroy the Knights Templars, ^ ' ^ « 

1314 Philip dies, and is succeeded by his son, l.ewis A. 
1316 Who died after a short, but cruel and avan<adus reign, 

« 

CHAP. XVI. 

Fronct and (h€ Salic law^England and ScoOand^England and 

Pranct^-battk of Cressy, 

AD.- . ^ ' r 

IdiS ThT^rigin oCthe Salic \\w examined— succession of 

Philip de Valois, " . . . . "^ r i 

1330 Edward HI. punishes the mal-admimstration of earl 

Mortimer and the queen mother, and restores tran- ^ 

1332 Rwses'Edw.ord Baliol, from a French prison, to |he 

throne of Scotland, „ : , " u 

1333 He is expelled, and flies into England, - 
13^ Edward, by the sword, again icstores faool to his 

throne, and receives the submission of Scotland, 
1 336 The Scots again expelled Baliol, and France support- . ^ 

ed the insurrection, - " - xi 

135S Edward put in his claims to the crown of France, 

opened his negotiations in the how Countries, or 

Flanders, and invaded France, - "a 

1339 Edward is successful against the French at ««, 

1340 He again invades France, with ius allies m Flanders, 

and challenges Philip, which produced a truce, 
1343 This truce displayed the talents of the countess of 
MounUort, in the defence of the province of Brit- 

_ • IsO 

tany - . • , , ,. ^ . 

l«6 Edward by the assistance of his parkament, is enar 
bled agJiin to enter France— passage of the 
Somme, and battle of Creasy— use of caiiBOB, 151 
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CHAP. XVII. 

England and Scotland — general plague — invaaion of France hy 
Edvmrd HI, — batUe ofPoictiers — dvU wars of France-^eace 
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A.D. Page 

1346 Bruce, king of Scotland, at the instigation of Philip, 

king of France, enters England victorious, - 1^ 
Edward invades France, to support his claim to the 
crown, and his queen Philippa gains a battle over 
the Scots — takes David their king and all his court 
prisoners, - - - - " 

1347 Philippa joins Edward in France, fy they take Calais, " 

1348 Edward settles a peace, and returns to England, ^^ 
1 350 Character of the IQiiiglish Court, U order of tne garter, " 

General plaj^ue throughout the world ; Philip vi.died, 1 58 
'* Civil war in France under Charles the bad, - " 

Edward renews the war in this distress, and the 
prince of Wales gains the battle of Poictiers, takes 
John, king of France, prisoner, and conveys him 
1-356 under a truce, with respectful dignity, into England, " 
Charles attempts to rule amidst the distractions of 154 
the civil wars and massacres under Marcel, pro- 
vost of Paris — the poor against the rich, fill France 
with wretchedness, *intil the death of Marcel ena- 
bled the dauphin to restore order again - 155 
1359 Edward the black prince again entered France, and 
took advantage of these distresses, to make a fa- 
vorable peace, restored John to his throne, - " 
X3e4^. Who acain returned to England to revise the treaty, 

and died, - - - . « 






CHAP. XVIII. 



J^arttcular remarks — affairs of France and Spain — Black Prince 
renews ike war with France — haUle of ^ champions — Germa- 
ny and Italy. 
A. 6. 

Remarks on the last chapter, - - 156 

Accession of Charles V.-^his difficulties, - " 

Charles lends his aid to quiet the civil wars of Spain, '* 
Du Guesclin and pope Innocent VI. contend, and 

Innocent yields to nis demands, - - ** 

Edward enters Spain with 100,000 men, gains the 
battle of Najara, on the Ebro, and restores Peter 
I. to his throne, - - - 157 

1 376 Edward's affairs dacline in France, and with his death 
the English lose nearly all ^eir possessions in 
France, - - ■ - - « 

36 
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1S77 The next year Edward III. died in England, « 157 
The civil wars .continued to rage in Grermany, thirty 
cooapetitors appear to decide the controversy be- 
tween Fredenc, duke of Bavaria, and Lewis, duke 
of Austria ; every man'^Us in the conffict, and the 
armies engage, and Lewis is triumphant - 158 
Switaserland secures her liberty at the same time, 
and the council of Frankfort check the insolence 
of the popes. The struggles continue until the di- 
et of Nuremburg, by their golden bull, quiet the 
feuds of the imperial elections, - 159 

CHAP. XIX. 

Affairs of England under Richard II and Henry IV. — ScoUand 

— Qemumy and Me states of Italy — councU of Constance* 
A.D. 

Remarks — ^accession of Richard II. — state of his 

treasury, - . - - 159 

The poll tax causes an insurrection under Wat Tyler, 160 
Richard lays the storm, upon the death of Tyler, by 
abolishing feudal vassalage in England, - '* 

1399 Richard dies, and is succeeded by the duke of Lan- 
caster, as Hennr IV., by a bloody usurpation, 161 
,1400 He persecutes Wickliff and his followers, - " 
1403 This kindles a civil war, which was quelled with 

severitY^ • - - - - " 

1393 The papal contests between Urban VI. and Clement 
III., were very severe in Italy, and involved the 
states of Germany, and the kingdom of Naples, liS 
1388 Margaret, queen of Denmark, seized on Sweden, " 

Winceslaus, emperor of Germany, died — ^Frederic, 
duke of Brunswick, succeeded — ^was murdered, 
1399 ^ Robert, count palatine, of the Rhine, succeeded, 
John Huss, a disciple of Wickliff, appeared in Bohe- 
mia, and threw the church into great confusion, 
and occasioned the councils of Catalonia, Aquilia, 
Pisa, Frankfort and Constance, - - « 

1411 Sigismund succeeded to the throne upon the death 

of Robert, - - - « 

CHAP. XX. 

Affairs of Germany — of England — of France, 
A,D. 

Remarks — the council of Constance, - 16f 

Bigismund the emperor repairs to Spain, to settle the 
papal feuds with Benedict XIIJ. - " 
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Martin V. elected pope, v - - 168 

1436 Insurrections, and murders in Bohemia, - 164 

1438 Sigismund lert the imperial throne to Albert, duke of 

Austria, together with the crown of Bohemia ; this 
was important to the house of Austria, - " 

France was distracted under Charles VI. ^^ 

1413 Henry IV. of England, died in the midst of feuds, and 
left his throne to Henry V., who suppressed the 
Lollards, or follower* of Wickliff, - " 

1415 Henry invades France, and gains the battle of Agin- 
court, returns to England, and leaves Fr-ance torn 
ynth feuds, - - 165 

14£0 Henry returns to France, seizes the government, and 

marries the princess Catherine, - 166 

Henry dies, ana left the throne of France in the hands 
of his brother, duke of Bedford, as recent for his 
infant son, Henry VI. — Charles VI. dies, and his^ 
son, Charles VII., is crowned at Foictiers, 
Catharine marries sir Owen Tudor, and bears the 
dukes of Richmond and Pembroke, - ^' 

1429 The duke of Bedford presses the affairs of Charles 
VII., and lays siege to the city of Orleans, 
Affair of the maid of Orleans, 

1431 Her successes, misfortunes, capture, and death, <* 

1435 Death of the duke of Bedford, - ^ 

.1453 Loss of all the l^ngHsh possessions in France, except 

Calais, . . . «* 

1439 Frederic III. succeeded to the throne of Germany, ^ 

after the short reign of Albert, * - ** 

1441 Visits the council of Basil, ^ - « 

1452 Visits Italy— is crowned at Rome, and married, 169 

The Turks take Constantinople — General remarks, 
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CHAP. XXI. 

Recapitulation — civU wars in England — of France — war in 

Flanders. 
A. I). 

Remarks, - - - 170 

1450 Richard, duke of York, and Henry VL, contend for 

the crown of England, - - » 

Fall of the dukes of Gloucester and Suffolk, ,f 

1458 Henry VI. taken by Richard, in a fatal battle, and a 

general accommodation followed, - 171 

1459 Civil war renewed— Richard fled to Ireland — returns 

to England, and falls in the battle of Wakefield, " 
' Edward IV., his son, appeared with a strong force, to 
support the claims in right of his father, - 172 
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1464 Is crowned at London, . • - 172 
The action of Towtounrn, between Henry VI., and 

Mai^aret his queen, and Edward IV., commenced 
the exterminating scene of no quarter, and drove 
He nry and Margaret into Scotland. Marga ret col- 
lects an army in Seotland, advances into England, 
fights the battle of Hexham, is beaten, and escapes 
to France, - - *' 

1465 Henry is taken and confined in the tower, - ^' 

1470 Civil war continues, and Henry VI. recovers his 

throne. Edward again recovers his crown and 
capital, after another battle of extermination and 
no quarter, - - 175 ; 

1471 Henry VI. dies, - - " 
Edward invades France successfully, and quiets the 

feuds of England, by the death of th$ duke of Clar- 
ence, - - " j 

1483 Dies, and leaves his throne to Edward V., at thirteen ^. 

years of age, - - w -rf^ I 

Richard duke of Gloucester is chosen regent, and 
usurps the throne, by his bloody power, as Rich- 
ard i\X» « - - 

1484 Henry VII. defeats Richard in the battle of Bos- 

worth, and recovers the crown to the true line, 
under the new dynasty of the house of Tudor, 174 

1453 Charles VH., king of France, at this time establishes ^ 

a regular conscription in France, - ?» ^ 

1461 Lewis XI. causes tne death of his father, usurps the 
throne, and reigns in the midst of feuds, civil wars 
and cruelty, - - 175 *^ 

1485 Dies a horrid death — his son Charles VIIL succeeds, " 

CHAP. XXII. 

"I 

A general view of Europe — league of Cambray — comnxencemmt 

of the reformation, 

A.D. j 

1491 Remarks — Charles VIII. unites the duchy of Britta- 
ny to his crowKi by marriage, - 176 

1464 Feroinand and Isabella imite the crown of Castile and 

Arragon, in Spain, by a like marriage, - " 

1485 Henry V II. quieted the civil wars in England, by a 

marriage with the princess Elizabeth, - ^' 

Maximilian quieted the feuds of Germany, by the 
court of the imperial chamber, - ** 

1495 Charles VIII. lays the foundation of those coalitions 
which have preserved the balance of power in 
Europe, - - I77 
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1498 He died — ^Lewis XII. succeeded to the throne, and 

recovered theprovince of Brittany from Henry Yll, 177 
ld08 The league of Cambray was formed, by pope Julius 

. II., to humble the state of Venice, . - ^^ 

Character of that state, - . w 

Julius arms the confederacy against Lewis XII., w^ith 
the aid of Henry VIII. of England, - 178 

1513 Lewis is expelled from Italy, and Henry VIII., in 
coalition with Maximilian, invade France on the 
side of Flanders, which forms the first coalition of 
England and Germany in Flanders, - '^ 

Lewis dies, and is succeeded by Francis I. - ^' 

1516 Ferdinand king of Spain, dies, and is succeeded by 

Charles V. - . - *• 

1517 Martin Luther filled up the bright constellation of 

Europe, and opened the way for the spread of the 
Gospel, - - *' V 

CHAP. XXIII. 

General state of society, commerce^ navigation and the arts in 
Europe— foreign adventures and discovcries^^reformation 
continued* 
A.D. 

1 1S9 Alphopso Henriquez, sequesters the kingdom of Por- 
tugal, - . - 170 

1498 His successors become navigators and adventurers, 
until Emanuel I. sent a fleet under Vasco de Ga- 
ma, and discovered Hindostan — the voyage was 
successful, - - '♦ 

1500 Emanuel sends a second fleet to India, liiey discover 

Brazil in South America, and repair to India, 180 

15l3 This voyage secures to the Portuguese the commerce 

of India, - • « 

15£0 All the maritime states of Europe, engage in this 
commerce, and Martin Luther continues his suc- 
cessful labors, in publishing the gospel,, in defiance . 
of the diet of Worms, - - 181 

Charles V. assembles the diet of Spires, to suppress 
the doctrines of Luther — this occasions a general 
protest against their decrees, gives to the reform- 
ers the name of protestants, and led to the confes- 
sion of Augsburg, by Melancthon, which served as 
a rallying point for the reformers, - " 

15S4 The strife for supremacy, between Francis I. and 
•Charles V., upon the theatre of Italy, terminated 
in the defeat and capture of Francis, at the siege 
of Pavia, " - " 

*56 
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Henry VIII. obtaios the title of defender of &e faith, 
from the pope ; but by an open quarrelyaeTers the 
kingdom of England from the holy see, establishes 
the episcopal church, and dissolTes all monastic in- 
stitutions in England, - 18S 

1547 Henry became very fickle and cruel, in his marriage 
relations ; disclosed the principles of hia religious 
faith, and died acatholie, • **• 

CHAP. XXIV. 

Affair* of Germany — of Eru^nd — Franu — Massacre of St* 

Bartholomew^ 
A.D. 

The union of the protestants under the confession of 
Atlgaburg, and league of Smalkalde, supported their 
cause against the direct attacks of the papal power^ 
and the insidious attacks of the interim of Charles 
V. of Spain, - - 183 

1546 Luther died in the midst of his successful labors, " 

1552 Prince Maurice supported the protestant cause in 

Germany, - - *^^ 

1547 During the minority of Edward VL, son and succes- 

sor of Henry VIIL, a war commenced between 
England aod Scotland, which confirmed (be refor- 
mation in England as it now stands, - 183- 

1553 Edward VL dies, and lady Jane Gray succeeds, ex- 

pressly against the will of Henry VHL, and spilt 
the best blood of the nation, and brought Mary to 
the throne, - . - - «^ 

1554 She reigned in bloody nersecution against tiie Pro- 

testants five years, and by her death made way for 
the illustrious reign of Elizabeth. - ^* 

Upon the accession of Mary, Charles V. of Spain left 
his throne to his son, Philip H., and retired to pri- 
vate life, ami Philip married queen Mary, - 1 84 

1559 The reformimon was supported universally by Eliza- 
beth, and confirmed in England and Scotland *' 

1565 Mary, queen of Scots, had married Francis H. of 
France, and upon his death returned to Scotland, 
where she attempted to suppress the reformation ; < 

but failed, married lord Darnely, by whom she 
had one son, James VI. - - - 185 

1568 Upon the death of her husband, she was compelled 
to flee into England to her sister Elizabeth for 
succour, where she languished in prison, - ' 186 

1572 Oharies IX. of France, who succeeded Francis IL, 

causes the massacre of St. Bartholomew, - «* 
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1574 Charies IX. dies of a horrid disease - 18^ 

1587 Mary,queeaofScot8,tried, condemned and executed, " 

CHAP. XXV. 

Affairs of the reformoHon gentraUy — Spanish Annada — Remarks, I 

A. D. I 

1557 The einperor Ferdinand succeeded Charles V., 18ft ; 

1561 And called the council of Trent, to heal the feuds of j 

the church - - - - " \ 

15t64 Maximilian II. succeeded upon the death of Ferdinand, " { 

1588 Philip n. invades England by his invincible Armada, I 

which is wholy lost and destroyed, - 18T 

|589 Henry III. of France, supports the Protestants — ^is 
assassinated by a Dominican Friar» and is succeed^ 
ed by Henry IV., who supports the Protestants, ' " 

1598 And publishes the edict of Nantz, and settles a peace 

with Philip II. king of Spain, - - 18ft 

1599 Philip II. died, and was succeeded by Philip III., " 

1609 Philip III. closed the war in Holland by a truce of 

twelve years, and expelled the Moors from Spain, " 
1601 Upon the death of Philip II., died queen Elizabeth, 
and was succeeded by James VL of Scotland, son 
of Mary, and first king of Great Britain, as James i., '* 

1610 Henry Iv. forms the plan of an European Republic, 

with France at its head, and is assassinated by a 
Monk. Lewis XIII. succeeds to the throne, '^ 

16^1 Here commences the distressing scenes, between the 
evangelical union, and the Catholic League, which 
raged through the reign of Philip III., - 189 

1 635 And through the reign of Lewis XIII., - - «* 

1648 Then under Lewis XIV. to the peace of Westphalia, 
when the Union triumphed over the League. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

Reformation continued-^ Great Britain under James L — under 

Charles L 

AD; 

1605 James I., the first of the House of Stewart, gives of- 
fence to the Puritans and Catholics, which occa- 
sions the gunpowder plot (so called) which was 
detected and punished, - - 190 

1625 James kindles a fire in the church by his violent reli- 
gious measures, and by his proposed match- for his 
son Charles, which opened the controversy of 
privilege and prerogative, which Charles at his ac- 
cession attemped to quiet by dissolving his parlia- 
ment, - - - - 19S 
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1630 This quarrel was inereased by the violence of the dvk.% 

of Buckingham, and arch-bishop Laud, - <' 

164t And produced a civil war, which brought to the block 

the Earl of Strafford, , . . 19$ 

1644 Next arch-bishoj) Laud, - - - « 

1449 Then the execution of the king, and the triumph of 

the Commonwealth. - - - 184 

CHAP. XXVII. 

Great Britain under Oliver Cromtodl — Charles II, — France 

under Lewie XJV. 

A. D. 

1660 Character of the Commonwealth under Oliver Crom- 
w^ell— Character of Richard Cromwell at the ac- 
cession of Charles II. — Character of Charles II. — 
his seventy toward the reformation in Scotland is 
checked by the Popish plot, - - 196 

1676 Charles becomes tributary to Lewis XIV. to become 

independent of his refractory parliament, - •* 

1689 His despotic sway occasions the Kye-house plot, to 
restore the Commonwealth, which occasions the 
borbugh elections "^ - - - 196 

1685 Charles died a Catholic — James II., duke of York, 

and brother to Charles, succeeded. — ^Remarks, ** 
1643 Affairs of France upon the accession of Lewis XIV., 

his character, and ambitious wars in Flanders, 197 

1678 And triumphs at the peace of Nimeguen. - 198 

CHAP. xxvm. 

France continued — Europe generaU^f — League oftAugahurgh — 

Remarks, 
AD. 

1683 Lewis XIV. excites a war of the Turks against Austria, 198 
John Sobleski, king of Poland, relieves Vienna, " 

Lewis concludes a peace with Spain, and the empe- 
ror, and augments his fleets, - - ** 
The strength of Lewis falls with the death of his 
minister Colbert, - - - « 
1B85 Lewis revokes the edict of Nantz, and gives up the 

Protestants to extermination, - - 199 

1686 They flee from France, and ruin the manufacturing 

interest^ - - - - - « 

1687 Lewis humbles Pope Innocent XI., and the Protes- 

tants from the League of Augsbui-g.— Remarks. 199 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

England and Europe generally j from ihe accession of James //., 
to the rise of the order of the Jesuits^ 

A. D. Page 

J 685 James II. commenced hisreignunddr the most unfa- 
vourable impressions, and attempts the restoration 
of Popery, - - - - £01 

1688 The nation resist^ and invite William, prince of Or- 
ang'e (son-in-law to James) to assume the govern- 
ment. — He sets sail from Holland with a strong 
armament,is well received in England and Scotland, 202 

J 6 39 James attempts to head an insurrection of the Cath- 
olics in Ireland, failed and fled to France, and Wil- 
liam became party in the League of Augsburg, and 
the reformation again triumphed in England 203 

Lewis put forth all his efforts, to resist the league of 
Augsburg ; took thelield in Flanders, at the head 
of a powerful army, and the war became general, " 

1697 Great display of talents, by Vauban, and th^ war clo- 

sed, by the peace of Ryswick— Remarks, - " 

CHAP. XXX. 

Affairs of Europe generally — northern confederaey — capture of 

Gibraltar^ hy the Engtlsh, 
A.D. 

General remarks, . . £04 

1698 The Spanish succession, upon the declining health of 
and Charles II., opens a new field of ambition and in- 

1699 trigue, by secret partition treaties, - S05 
The grand confederacy of the north, opens a new 

drama, - . « 

1701 Charles IL, upon his death, confers his crown upon 

the young duke of Anjou — of the Bourbons, £06 

This produced the erand alliance, and Lewis XIV. 
supports his grandson, . . *< 

170£ Upon the death of James IL, Lewis XIV. supports 
the claims of his son, James III., to the English 
•throne, . . . " 

William proclaims war, and dies. — Queen Ann suc- 
ceeds, and supports the war ... " 
Lord Godolphm and the Earl of Marlborough take 
the helm of the cabinet and the field . . £07 
1704 The war raged generally in the south, and Gibraltar 

was taken by the English, . . . . £08 
1706 The successes of the war united England and Scot- 
land, and pressed Lewis to sue for peace. . ^ 
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CHAP. XXXI. 1 

Generai affairs of Europe to (he death o/LewU X/Fl, and Uu 

•upprestion (^ Vkjt %f%9urrection in Soo^nd. — Remarks. ' 

A.D. Page 

1707 Liewis XIV. draws bills on his mint, and prosecutes 

the war,which rages with various success until 1710, £09 

t700 When Lewis again sues for peace, and obtains the 
conference of Oertruydenburg--rthis faDed and the 
war raged, - - - _ « 

1711 Queen Ann changes her ministry,and parties ran high ^ 

in England, and a secret treaty was the result in 
consequence of the death of the emperor Joseph of 
Germany, - - - - " 

1713 The treaty of Utrecht was signed March 31, sio 

1714 Treaty of Rastadt with the emperor, March 6, " 
The £ngli?ih parliament offer a bounty on the head 

of James III. - - - « 

Queen Ann dies, and is succeeded by George I. " 

1715 Lewis XIV. dies, and is succeeded by Lewis aV., and [ 

the duke of Orleans takes the regency, - Sti 

General conspiracy in England and Scotland, in fa- 
Tor of James III., (the pretender) and he lands in 
Scotland, is defeated, and flies to France, and 
George I. secures the throne, - . « 

General remarks, - - fttjt 

CHAP. xxxn. ^ 

Europe generally, from the commencement of the quadruple alii- 

ancCj to the cuxession of Francis L ofAiistria. ^ 

A.D. 

General remarks, - - - £15 

1718 ^adruple alliance against Spain - . <& 

1719 Mississippi scheme in France, and South Sea scheme 

in England, - . - « 

17£3 The war rage^ generally until the death of the duke 

of Orleans opened the way for the peace of Seville, 2,1^ , 

17£7 At this time, died George 1., and was succeeded by * 

his son, George II. ; and Lewis XV. acceded to 
the throne of France, and obtained for Stanislaus 
Leckzinski (ex-king of Poland) the duchy of Lor- 
rain — remarks, - - - ** *j 

1739 War between England and Spain, which becomes a ] 

war of plunder on the water, - - " «« 

1744 Lord Anson takes a Spanish galleon off Chili, and 

conveys the treasure by way of China, to England, 21 5 
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The death of Charles VI* of Austria opens the way 

for the confederacy against the empress Maria 

Theresa, - - - 216 

1742 The elector of Bavaria is crowned king of Bohemia, 
" and emperor of Germany, as Charles VII., - ^ 
The allies take Prague, and upon the treaty of Bres- 

law, make a masteriy. retreat, - - 216 

Spain pushes the war in Italy, and the French sue for 

peace, which is refused, - - " 

1744 Tnis refusal kindled afresh the feuds in England, and 

the claims of the pretender were renewed, and his 
vast armaments for the invasion of '£ng]and,hloek- 
aded in France ; and a genera] peace was conclu- 
ded in favor of Maria Theresa, and her husband 
the emperor Francis I., - - 217 

CHAP. XXXIII. 

Europe generality from the accession of George 11. ^ to the confed- 
eracy against ttie king qfPrussiay and war of 1756. 
A.D. 

1745 Charles III., son of James III. (the pretender,) landed 

in Scotland without his armament — fought the 
battle of Culloden, and fled aeain to France, 218 

Philip V. dies, and is succeeded by Ferdinand VL, " 

1746 Prussia and Russia unite with England in the war, 219 

1747 Russia unites with Austria and Saxony, to invade 

Prussia — ^War in Bohemia, and battle of Prague, 220 
1^48 The war rages generally, and is closed by the peace 

of Aix-la-Chapelle — Remarks, - 221 

1754 Collisions in North America open the scene for the 

seven years war, - - - <• 

1755 The English commence depredations upon French 

commerce - ^ - - 222 

1756 France, Austria, Russia and Sweden unite < against 

Prussia, and the French take Minorca, - " 

1757 Btigland receives German troops to repel a French 

invasion, - - - - " 

CHAP. XXXIV. 

4Hneral affairs of ike seven years tpo>r in Europe, to the peace of 

Paris, 1763. 
AD. 

This war raged generally with various success, and 
was closed in Europe, by the peace of 1763, leav- 
ing the parties in statu quo, - - 2^2 
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1761 Id the midst of this struggle, died' George 11., aud 

was succeeded by his grandson, George IIL, 228 

Remarks, - - " r " " 

Ge<Nrge III. becomes popular by prosecuting the war " 
A congress assembled at Augsburg to settle the pre- 
liminaries of peace, and another negotiation open-' 
ed at London ; but both failed, - - £29 

1765 The family compact of the Bourbons in the courts of 

France and Spain kindles the flame afresh, '' 

1765 The successes of England in the East and West In- 
dies, force the peace of Paris, and the peace of 
Hubertsburg, ^ _ . 5S0-231 

CHAP. XXXV. 

General remarks — abolition of the order of tike JemUs — discovery 

and settlement ofSTorth ^^menea — to 1775. 
A. D. 

Remarks, - - - - SSl 

1713 The bull Unigenitus of pojpe Benedict XIV. kindles 
inU> a flame all France , in the quarrel of the Jan- 
senists and Jesints, - - . « 

175G Lewis XV. interferes, and is wounded by the assassin, ^^ 
Consequences to the nation, - - . « 

Character of the a^e . . . . . . £3£ 

149£to 18l£ ChronoJogical summary of the discovery and 

settlement of America, — and renoarks, . 233-£89 
1705 Causes that led to the old French war, £40^ 

CHAP. XXXVI. 

General operations of the seven years war in America^ to the peace 

qf 1763 — triik some remarks, 
A. D. 

Causes that led to the old French war, continued, S41 
Commencement of operations on the Ohio, and M o- 
nongahela, '^ 

1756 War commenced by a naval action in the gulf of St. 

Lawrence 24£ 

1757 General Braddock's defeat at fort Duquesne . ** 
The French take Oswego, . . . £43 
And fort William Henry, . . . 244 

1758 Louisburg taken. — ^Froutenac fort taken. . " 

CHAP. XXXVI. CONTINUED. 

1759 The French abandon Duquesne. — Expedition by 

land and sea against Canada, . . . £45 
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1759 Qoefaee okei^ md ^ gaUant Wdlfe, aiid tbe Freneh general Montealm both 

ahnn, .-- -. 24« 

Bonarkiy ....... 247 

17G0 The FKnch under De Levi attempt to recover Quebec, - - 248 

Montreal, Canada, and aU French America fall this yearj^and all f urOier opera- 
tiaii» in- America eeaKy^Remarks, - - • • S49 

CHAP. XXXVII. 
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na against France - • , - - • - . 365 

The emperor Kapolesn adnmces into Oenaany, and gaim tliebattlet ^ Jeae, 

Eylau and Friedland, 366 

1M7 DictatnihepeaeeoflikkjandpaMeiliKiBeriindeGTCe, - - ^ 

Thia was followed by the embargo in America, .... 3^7 

1808 He next intrigues with Sfiain Ibr the reductien of Portngfd, seises on the 
\ erawncf Spain, and places it i^poB his bredierJoseidi, • - 368 

CHAP. XIX. 

Commrut^AiU' 
vrith 
Auitrio---tnvanon<^ HoUand ^ the English* 
A«I>. 

^ Massacre at Madrid— French and Spaniards enter Lisbon, and the royal family 
retire to .Brazil— General Dupontis taken, with his whole army ; which oc- 
casions Iding Joseph toquit Madrid-oThe emperor Napoleon erects Holhmd 
into a kingdom, maoes his brother Louisonthe throne— Meets dbie emperor 
Alexander at Ernirth, ........ 369 

Repairs to Spain.and. gains tibebattleofCorrimaa^ - • > 370 

180(> War commences between Austria and France . . . . « 

The emperor, Napoleon, by rapid movanents, gains die battle of Ratisbon, 
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tie or Wagram. and pursues the pr^tice to Presburg, ... 371 
Nqy. 8. Returns to Yiemla, and dictates a peace to the evaperot of Austria— The 

English take the island of Walcberen in Holland, • - - 372 
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TTie imperial continental aystem-^dvoerce of the empress Josephine^ and marriage of Maria 
Louisa tf Justria-nvar imth Spttai'-war in Turkey-^war in Portugal'-biith oftfie fm- 
perial heir ^ France-^epartdUnsfor the Russian xvar—Americeu 
A.l>. 

1809 The emperor Nsmpleon returns to Fran^ and bresses las oontinenta] system, 372 
iSIO Divorces his wife Josepbiiie,& marries die arch ch]dbess,Maria Louisaof AustrU^ 373 
Prepares for the Russian war, by secret treaties with Austria smd Prassia— sends 
general Massena, with 70,000 men, to sttbdoe Pcortogal— War rages in Snain 
and Portugal, with various success— Amount of the emperor Napdeon^s force 
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with France, -- - - - - - • 375 

i911-Vt War rages in Spain and Portugal, with various success, - - 376 

The whole christian world, both in Europe and Ameika, becooies one great 
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CHAP. XXI. 

Conmtencement if the SuaHan toar-^American rvar^-mmemenis in the Russian toar—btft^ 

tie of Smolensk— of Borodtno-fidi and destruction rf Moscow, 
A.D. , 

The emperor Napoleon assembles his army, in Poland, for the Russian war, 377 
Convention between Russia and England— Movements of the armies-^Battle ot 

Smolensk, - - -_- - » - - 378 

Battle of Borodino, .--...- 379 

Capture and datruction of Moscow, - ... - 380 

CHAP. XXII. 

0iaracter of the Russianv o veit wes of peace— Jinnness of the emperor Alexander— vievfs 
i^ N(^w:on^^'&.reat of the French— fight qf tft^^onn'-destructim (fthe French army— 
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Bourbon— Napoleon at Elba— Lord H^eUington in Paris— Napokon in Paris— battu if 
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A,D. 

a8l4 Tlie emperor Napoleon midoes overtures of peace in Moscow, which the empc- 

i-QT Alexander rejects, --.--- 38t. 
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Tbe emperor Rtpofeon begins his retrett— Deserts his amy at Krasnoy, and 
flies to Pavia ; and his army is ruined, .... 332 

1813 A«embles a new army, and r^ain to Saxony— Meets the allies of Russia, Aus- 
tria, Sweden and Prussia^ngfats the battle of Leipnc, - - 383 
I And luainttoFrance---TheaUie8piinue, enter France, to e(H)perate with knd ' 
; WdGngton, (who had driven the French out of Spain,) is the riege of Pari*— 
They take Napoleon, and banish him to £Iba— In six meoiths m is anin in 
^ Paris, at the head of the government— FiriiU the battle of Waterloo, flies into 
Franee^ resigns hit crown, delivers himsdf up to the captain of an Enriuh 
frigate, is canvewed to England, sent to St. Helena for life^and Lewis X'^n. 
restored to Us tnrone, protected by lord Wellii^rton, - 384-S 
The cmpreitBlariaLaiusa in Milan, with her MD, . ^ 335 
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